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THE RECOIL OF WESTERNIZATION IN THE EAST 
J. H. Borxe 


Pacific 


Conomic 
bien se oa ee 

HE Institute of Pacific Relations would have done small credit 
to its aims and reputation if it had not taken to heart the cultural rela- 


aecisted tions between the Pacific peoples. After ten years of experience it can 
rn) now look back on the course it has followed and attempt to apply to the 
future what it has learned.* The Institute, systematic in all its proceedings, 
Unwin, has nicely divided its field of activity into three sections: political, eco- 
hoi nomic and cultural; and it has even defined its cultural interest precisely 
as including not only the important question of Western influence on 


the peoples of the Far East, but also the ways in which Eastern cultures 


hy " . ° ° ° 
a ap have affected the West and the ways in which the mutual interchange of 
neriands . ° 
cultural forms can be improved. 


stitute 5 


As an economist by profession I am inclined in all things to stress the 
economic factor, which means that in the present instance I am prompted 


sae to jump over the hedge so carefully planted ‘round the cultural field of 
realand. exploration. In this I am encouraged by the publications of the Institute 
ic Rela- itself. The Symposium on Chinese Culture edited by Sophia H. Chen 

Zen, published in 1931 on the occasion of the Shanghai Conference of 
Charles the Institute of Pacific Relations, contains chapters on agriculture and 
tudy of industries, which are pure economic subjects. The Japanese publication on 

Western Influences in Modern Japan,? which appeared at the same time, 
Unwin, is according to its subtitle “A Series of Papers on Cultural Relations”; but 
pen au- half of the book consists of essays on economic and industrial develop- 
— ment, labor legislation, communications and railways and, oh horror! 

even the Japanese army and navy. As for the more recent Australia and 
yd the Far East,’ published for this year’s conference of the Institute of 


unt of a. . . . . 
* This article contains part of the material for a chapter in the volume on the 


first ten years in the history of the Institute of Pacific Relations, which is planned 
for publication early in 1937. 

"Symposium on Chinese Culture. Edited by Sophia H. C. Zen, China Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Shanghai, 1932. 

* Western Influences in Modern Japan. By 1. Nitobe and others, Oxford University 
Press, 1931. 

* Australia and the Far East. Edited by I. Clunies Ross, Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 
1935. (Selected chapters.) 
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Pacific Relations at Yosemite, it deals, according to its subtitle, with 
“Diplomatic and Trade Relations,” which limits in advance its cultural 
interest. 

It is, in fact, evident that in the social relations between West and East 
the cultural, political and economic factors are merged inseparably to. 
gether. Although I am not blind to the fact that a spiritual contact has 
often preceded economic and political contact, and that in many cases the 
missionary has paved the way for the merchant, financier, industrialist 
and colonial administrator, I am unwilling to allow any artificial separa. 
tion of the cultural factor from other factors, and am even convinced that 
I am right in posing the thesis that the relations between Western and 
Eastern peoples are primarily economic and that cultural activities are 
only an appendage. Such formulas as “Western influences on the peoples 
of the Far East,” or conversely “the ways in which Eastern cultures have 
affected the West,” originate in the assumption that we are dealing with 
a uniform, homogeneous interaction: the West influences the East and 
in its turn the East influences the West. Nothing could be less true than 
such a formulation, which arbitrarily circumscribes the subject. The 


dynamic Western culture is expansive and aggressive, whereas these 


qualities are completely lacking in the traditional, contemplative, placid 
culture of the East. 

Therefore anything of Eastern culture that has been carried westward 
has been exported by Westerners, or at least by Western-minded people, 
and in being adapted to their mentality has been severed from its true 
environment. Moreover, the cultural expressions that are thus exported 
are always definite and stabilized; they are far from being synonomous 
with the Eastern cultural mind, the cultural source itself, and hence, 
being isolated expressions, they cannot penetrate to the foundations of 
Western society nor even pervade a minimal number of Westerners to the 
extent of Easternizing them. The only end they can serve is to enrich 
some of the Western cultural forms and to deepen in certain ways the 
Western spiritual insight. The West remains the West, but the East does 
not remain the East. The literature of the process of Europeanizing the 
East is extensive, and though the term “Europeanization” itself may be 
confusing, the process denoted is clear enough. It means the penetration 
into Eastern society of a new principle of life, a new conception: the 
modern Western culture in its essence or, in economic terms, the capital- 
istic system. 

In this process different phases may be distinguished. Two of them 
are described by R. D. McKenzie, in his Oriental Exclusion: 
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The Recoil of Westernization in the East 


During the first half of the nineteenth century, the nations of the 

Western world battered at the doors of Asia, attempting to gain admission 
in order to carry out trade and commerce. Today the situation is reversed. 
The same white nations are engaged in bolting their own doors against 
the colored strangers who are endeavoring to return the call.* 
The first phase is that of the Western pioneers, coming as individuals or 
in groups to spread the Western gospel on Eastern shores or to find new 
fields of exploitation. By settling on the borders of the Eastern society, 
whatever the cause and aim of their settling, they introduced and spread 
Western life principles and Western culture. In some Pacific countries— 
Japan for instance—this phase was of short duration; in others, like 
Samoa and the Mandated Territories, it still continues. The second phase 
begins when the most energetic representatives of the native peoples, im- 
pressed and stimulated by Western culture, emigrate to the centers 
of that culture in order to conquer its principles and master its results, 
to imbue themselves with the Western spirit or else to learn how to 
handle the Western weapons and thus to compete with the Westerners 
in their own environment. There are Pacific countries—for instance 
China—where the beginning of this second phase dates back for scores 
of years. There are others where this new spirit has only just awakened; 
in the Philippines and Netherlands-India, for instance, emigration to 
the West has only recently become important. 

The phases here distinguished do not, however, by any means com- 
prise the total phenomenon of the spread of Western culture. Out of these 
two phases yet a third may appear. When the Westernized or Western- 
minded part of the native population, reinforced by mixed bloods and 
returned immigrants, has increased in number and power, it may take 
the situation in hand and in turn bolt the door against Western new- 
comers, acting as a minority but arrogating to itself as a national concern 
the government of the land and its citizens in a Western spirit. In this 
phase too it is a Western influence that continues to affect an Eastern 
people, although a Western influence at one remove, emanating from 
Eastern groups which identify the national interest with their group 
activity. Thus far only Japan among the Far Eastern countries has fully 
entered on this phase, although other Asiatic peoples are striving aftei it 
with all their might. In this light the rallying cry of “Asia for the 
Asiatics” needs a little amplification if it is to be accurately stated: it 
should be phrased as “Asia for the Westernized Asiatics.” In other words 
it remains to be considered whether, even in these three phases, the new 


* Oriental Exclusion. By R. D. McKenzie, University of Chicago Press, 1932. 
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mentality and the modern culture are not restricted to a mighty, privi. 
leged and financially strong group which uses the political, social and 
technical instruments of Western civilization as a class monopoly, in 
order to rule, to lead and to exploit the otherwise-minded and still truly 
Oriental mass of the population. 

Two of the studies in cultural relations already cited, published under 


the auspices of the I.P.R. and written by Eastern scholars, make out my 


case: the volume on Western Influences in Modern Japan and the Sym- 
posium on Chinese Culture. Of these, the Japanese case is doubtless the 
strongest. The achievements of Japan in different cultural fields are im. 
posing. The eloquent and erudite introductory paper by the late Dr. 
Nitobe on the exotic currents in Japanese civilization begins with the 
following thesis: 


Japan is more than herself. She is Asia and Europe in one. As two 
ocean currents, the one flowing from the north and the other from 
the south, wash and meet at her shores, and furnish her with wealth 
and sea products, so do two cultural streams, Occidental and Oriental, 
run in her soul, now uniting and now separating but always enriching its 
contents with their several streams. Her past shows that Japan is the 
place where Occidental culture finds easy lodgment and her present 
promises that in the future she will play still more the role of a 
mediator between the conflicting cultures of the East and the West. 
So to be is her mission in universal history and her contribution to 
mankind. 


There is much truth in these beautiful sentences, but it is a truth 
obscured by misrepresentation of actual national and social relations. 
For what is the exact meaning of the phrases about Japan’s mediating 
mission? If there is a cultural conflict between East and West (and | 
agree that such a conflict exists); if there are two cultural streams 
running through the soul of Japan and running in opposite directions, 
then are we to assume that the resulting conflict or struggle takes place 
entirely outside the frontiers of Japan, so that Japan can step in as 
mediator and suggest a solution of the kind which was applied in 
Japan itself to the Japanese people? Or is the conflict actually in the 
soul of Japan itself and therefore still one of Japan’s main internal 
problems, as yet unsolved? The metaphor of two streams which unite 
into one hardly belongs in the same sentence with the’ metaphor of a 
conflict between two cultures; and it seems that of the two the metaphor 
of conflict, even in the conception of the author, is nearer to the actual 
truth, for a few pages further on he states that: 
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The Recoil of Westernization in the East 


Japan is remaking herself, refinding her own self, remodeling her 
institutions, and reshaping her destiny. She is experimenting with 
Western arts and sciences to see how far she can make them her own. 


Even here, however, the full ambit of the internal problem is not 
stated, for Western culture is not synonymous with its phenomena in 
art and sciences. The spirit that leads the society of Japan, the modern 
Western spirit, includes a whole view of life; it implies the indi- 


vidualistic, rationalistic spirit, spurred by an endless variety of needs, 
dominated by the concept of the sanctity of continuous labor and dyna- 
mized by the desire to know and to have—restless by principle. 

Now if this argument is in accordance with the facts, the question 
arises whether in Japan itself there are not large groups whose base 
and aim of life lie in quite another direction and are opposed to the 
principles which have just been summed up and which constitute, in 
their totality, the Western culture. In this book on Western influences, 
and not without reason, a chapter on agriculture is lacking, though 
agriculture is still the main industry of Japan; nor is there a chapter 
on the mental outlook and manner of life of the country people who 
still form the bulk of the population of Japan. Yet the battleground on 
which West clashes with East lies among these very people. The dual- 
istic development, the heterogeneous state, the conflicting complexity of 
Japanese society has often been characterized by the term, contra- 
dictory in itself, of feudalistic capitalism. The term was coined expressly 
to meet present conditions, in which there is a contrast between two 
social systems that in Europe were separated by centuries but in Japan 
exist simultaneously. The contrast is one which coincides with the 
conflicting interest of country and town or, in terms of cultural dis- 
tinctions, with the conflicting principles of Eastern and Western cultures. 

If I were to draw a provisional conclusion from the argument here 
stated it would be this: in the sense that has been defined above, 
there actually exists an internal contrast in Japan, and this is a problem 
with which the Institute of Pacific Relations, familiar as it is with the 
study of conflicts, ought to concern itself. Not, however, in the way 
in which Western cultural interest is apt to consider such matters, 
with the aim of finding a solution in a Westward-directed unification, 
but, on the contrary, without any prejudice in favor of the Western 
culture and in a spirit of respect for that which grew in the course of 
ages and adapted itself to the climate, the land and the people. Before 
developing this argument further, however, we may first consider the 
Symposium on Chinese Culture. 
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There is a different attitude toward the Western culture taken jp 
the papers comprising this symposium, which is remarkable indeed 
when compared with the Japanese publication. Involuntarily, there arises 
before the reader the mental image of a new convert, burning with 
religious zeal, who has lost every sense of proportion and all fair 
evaluation of the past, who reviles what he adored yesterday but accepts 
without criticism everything that is urged upon him under the name 
of his new religion. The pride of the past, it is true, is not lost alto. 
gether. The introductory paper by the late V. K. Ting has the fol- 
lowing to say of the old China: 


In the course of her history she never once came into direct contact 
with any culture superior to her own until the nineteenth century. On 
the other hand, the culture originally matured in the Yellow River 
Valley had to serve as the cultural capital of the whole of Eastern Asia. 
Japan is, of course, included in this judgment. In those times of 
Chinese cultural leadership, China merely took over such elements 0: 
foreign cultures as were worthy of adoption; “but once adopted, she 
always imprinted upon the new elements the stamp of her own genius’: 
they were sinized. This continued until the entry of European culture, 
which now in its turn demands that the Chinese culture adapt itself: 
“for adaptation to this new and difficult environment, created by in- 
dustrial conversion, is the only road to survival.” 


Db” THIs representation of cultural conflict not strain the actual 
relations? It may be questioned whether it is in full accordance 
with the facts, for L. K. Tao, in his paper on “Social Changes,” in the 
same volume, argues that it is justifiable to speak of “a total breakdown 
of Chinese resistance to European culture.” Can this cultural subjection 
be considered part of a world process, destined to draw all nations and 
peoples under one cultural system, and is it allowable to consider 
China as a closed unit? Is what is being played out in China a historical 
process comparable to what happened in Europe and America, and 
different only in occurring a century later and in developing at a more 
rapid rate? That is what is assumed by Sophia H. Chen Zen, who 
states in her summary that “the culture of China and that of Europe 
and America are separated more by time than by space. And so when 
the time arrived, China was invaded by this very industrial civilization 
that had invaded America and Europe before.” 

Such a statement would seem to manage economic history a little 
too freely. The idea that America and Europe were “invaded” by 
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The Recoil of Westernization in the East 


industrial civilization may be questioned, for the process involved was 
one rather of internal growth—an organic process hardly to be com- 
pared with what is happening in China. It seems preferable to define 
what is going on in China as actually a Western invasion, to be com- 
pared not with the history of Europe but with the experience of 
tropical colonies. Even if we take the concept of culture in its most 
restricted and purely formal sense, and do not atfempt to extend it 
to include an all-permeating, all-affecting new interpretation of life, 
and even if we limit the idea of cultural invasion to the undoing of 
traditional and family ties, the formal process of rationalization and 
individualization, the reorientation of intellectual interests and the at- 
traction toward imported novelties, it is not an allowable generalization 
to relate these new currents to the whole of the population. 

The speculating authors of the symposium exaggerate boundlessly. 
The only restriction they are ready to accept is that of youth, and even 
to this term they give a new purport. They speak of “Young China” 
as one speaks of “Young Turkey” or “Young Egypt.” Sophia Chen 
Zen remarks of such questions as overpopulation, woman and the 
family and moral standards, that they “do not cover all the cultural 
questions that vex the brains of Young China,” but that they merely 
indicate the complexity and great diversity of China’s problems, not 
only in the cultural and social fields but in all other realms of human 
activity. “Young” is here used to mean only that part of the people 
which accepts and strives after the Western culture; but how large is 
that part? It is drawn exclusively from the town elite, a group whose 
numbers would probably be overestimated if placed at one per cent 
of the population. 

The Chinese symposium differs from the Japanese volume on Western 
influences in containing a chapter on agriculture; but the tenor of 
this essay is that of a typical “colonial” complaint against the wide 
gap that yawns between the insight, the ideas and the endeavors of 
the small group representing Western culture and the broad bulk of 
the people which has to be urged forward; the gap between Western 
knowledge and Eastern practice. The author, director of the Depart: 
ment of Agricultural Education and of the National Association for 
Mass Education, and therefore an optimist by profession, declares that 
in spite of the introduction of different branches of agricultural science 
very little has been accomplished in increasing the production of crops 
and animals. He imputes this failure in the first place to the fact 
that the research work has not been conducted with the specific needs 
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of the farmer in mind; and this must include the peculiar mentality 
of the farmer. In a leading article of the Far Eastern Survey” this men. 
tality of the Chinese farmer, who comprises go per cent of the popv- 
lation, is rightly characterized as pre-capitalistic. This, in turn, means 
that at least two economic periods, that of early capitalism and that 
of highly developed capitalism, separate the Western few from the 
Eastern bulk. 

Here too, as in Japan, the facts allow only one conclusion. If (as | 
am convinced) there is indeed a clash of cultures, the conflict is not 
merely one between the whole of China and the whole of the Western 
or Westernized outside world, but also one between the small govern- 
ing and leading group, financially influential, formed by an urban 
elite who are Westernized to the tips of their fingers, and the voiceless 
mass of the poor peasants in the interior who still are, and by their 
circumstances are compelled to be, adherents of an Eastern conception 
of life which in all its main elements is divergent from Western aims 
and principles. 

If I have succeeded in stating convincingly the idea that in Japan 
as well as in China the social image shows a character which is dualistic, 
because two social systems, elsewhere separated by centuries, and two 
divergent conceptions of life, have here come into direct contact, then 
my task in analyzing cultural relations in the remaining Far Eastern 
countries, which in respect to the penetration of Western culture are 
still in a more primitive phase, has been relieved. As it is impossible 
to take into consideration all the different Far Eastern Pacific coun- 
tries, and as my aim will be accomplished if I can lay bare the general 
foundation of the cultural problem, I shall limit myself to a few 
countries only. 

Two publications of the Institute of Pacific Relations, both of them 
examples of a profound study of the subject treated, provide us with 
an introduction to the Philippines. The first of these is Filipino Im- 
migration to Continental United States and to Hawat,® which deals 
with a phenomenom indicating that the Philippines have reached the 
second stage in the evolution of cultural relations. It discusses two 
more or less Westernized groups of the Filipino population: students 
and low-class manual laborers. The second is Taming Philippine Head- 


*“The Crucial Role of the Chinese Native Banks.” By Leonard T. K. Wu, Far 
Eastern Survey, published fortnightly by the American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, New York. Vol. IV, No. 12, June 19, 1935. 

° Filipino Immigration. By Bruno Lasker, University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
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hunters,’ a study of cultural change among the non-Christian popu- 
lation of Northern Luzon. It differs from the first book in so far as 
these non-Christian peoples “are, so to speak, the colonial problem 
of the Filipino.” The two books together make it plain that in the 
Philippines also we have to deal with a society of pronouncedly 
heterogeneous character. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., in introducing the 
Keesings’ book, states that: 


At present there is a strong social line drawn between Christian 
Filipinos and non-Christians. A non-Christian is not received as a social 
equal. He cannot marry among Christians. Even when he becomes 
Christian by religion this demarcation continues. 


Yet we should underrate the dualistic character of the Philippines 
if we were to limit the line of demarcation to the Christian and non- 
Christian parts of the people. The Philippine Islands once had an 
aristocratic social organization of ruling large landowners, the caciques, 
and obeying villeins, the zaos. Although the Spaniards propagated the 
Christian religion among the small peasantry as well as among the 
landlords, yet the aristocratic organization was maintained in principle 
and the social distance between the two major groups even increased, 
because for several generations there was intermarriage between the 
wealthy Filipinos and the educated Spaniards. At present the caciques 
comprise about 7 or 8 per cent of the total native population and, as 
Lasker cautiously states, “one hears it frequently said that the two 
houses of the Filipino legislature are made up of members of this class.” 

Thus the modern Western culture has built on the foundation of 
an existing feudal organization, and into this small but influential 
group of social and political leaders has gradually infiltrated its own 
conception of the world. Under American control this aristocratic society 
has been commercialized, receiving its first economic and capitalistic 
education from the development of the modern cane sugar industry. 
The contact of the dominant native group with Western culture has 
become narrower at the same time that its interest in things Western 
has broadened. It was not until 1920 that emigration to the United 
States began to increase rapidly. The great majority at first were 
students who went to America directly from the Philippine Islands 
to complete their training for professional careers, many of them on 
Government fellowships and with the expectation of entering the Gov- 
ernment service. The number of Filipino students in the United States 


"Taming Philippine Headhunters. By Felix & Marie Keesing, Allen & Unwin, 
London, 1934. 
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was computed in 1930 at a little less than goo, a respectable number 
when compared with the strength of the cacique class, which is esti- 
mated at one million. 

Without doubt this emigration has been far more important in 
spreading Western culture than the mass emigration of cheap Filipino 
labor which began at about the same time and was started and stimu- 
lated by American agricultural and transport interests. It took the 
form of an emigration movement from the lowest classes and the very 
poor and overpopulated parts of the country, comparable with the 
Chinese coolie emigration to South Asiatic regions. The number of 
Filipino laborers in the United States is estimated at 60,000 and we 
are told that many of them, at least when they succeed in finding a 
job for a fairly long time, are able to lay by a tidy sum in American 
dollars; but even if they return to their home country to buy a piece 
of land with their savings and settle down, they do not exercise any 
reforming or developing influence on the surrounding village people. 
They do not gain a new view of life while abroad, and even if the 
occasional individual does develop new views he lacks the zeal to 
convey them to his fellow villagers. The mere fact that such returned 
laborers settle down in their old environment shows that they have 
not outgrown its spirit and principles of life, or at least that they are 
willing to readjust themselves to the old conditions. Had they become 
genuinely different, they would have made the new country their 
home and so have lost all contact with the land of their birth. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the essential difference between 


the two groups of emigrants, the young intellectuals and the cheap 
manual laborers. Lasker writes as follows: 


Their contact with American life at many points gives them (and 
through them transmits to their home country) a knowledge of the 
modern world which could not be gained in the Islands. They often 
receive new vistas of Western culture and acquire skills that have been 
developed in Europe and America through centuries of slow develop- 
ment. Our (Western) ethics and social traditions, seen in their native 
habitat, acquire for them new meaning. Superficial acquaintance with 
Western taste is deepened. Thus, and to this extent, they become in- 
terpreters of Occident to Or'ent and help an understanding of America 
that no political action and no school system thousands of miles r 
moved from its prototype can give. 


This description must be applied exclusively to the emigrating Filipino 
intelligentsia, and is not valid for the low-class emigrants, although 
Lasker himself does not seem to make the distinction. Here again 
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the facts lead to the conclusion that relations with the Western world 
are germinating a dualistic, feudal-capitalistic nation, a society whose 


heterogeneous character the narrow contact with the United States has 
only reinforced and in no way leveled down. 


rt 1s of interest here to cite the point of view of the Keesings in 
L shei book on the Philippine headhunters, because what I have 
stated above as the actual course of development in the Filipino people 
as a whole, the Keesings consider to be the desirable policy toward 
the small group of heathen mountaineers living in the interior of the 
northern island. The Keesings are explicitly opposed to a policy of 
aiming at the development of a new mentality in the younger genera- 
tion in order to break down the wall of conservatism and the tena- 
cious maintenance of old economic beliefs and customs. They consider 
the numerous sacrifices and ceremonies that regulate the life of the 
mountain peoples, the periodic holidays kept by the community, the 
tabu periods of the family or the individual, at times occupying days 
in succession, to be the main driving force in the mountain life, pro- 
viding it with zest and a justification for working under hard conditions 
to obtain more than required for bare sustenance. On the strength of 
these arguments they come to the conclusion that: 


Unless something equally effective, stimulating and full of rich ex- 
perience can be found, its passing might well mean the growth of an 
extreme form of caciguism (landlordism), possibly even a gradual cessa- 
tion of the whole mountain system of agriculture, the depopulation of 
the area and the descent of increasing numbers of landless people to 
seek employment in the lowlands. 


In their eyes it is far more dangerous for the traditional village 
patriarchs to make themselves conversant with the practice of Western 
commercialism than for the mountain people to hold firm to a life 
akin to that crushed long ago by the Spanish colonial system among 
the lowland Filipinos. In other words, they approve the resistance of 
the mountain heathen to the various elements of Spanish, Christian 
and American culture which the lowland Filipinos have acquired in 
varying degrees in place of the old system. 

Here at last we have a pair of authors who admit and recommend 
the dualism of Far Eastern society, even if only in the limited territory 
of the Philippine headhunters. Even they, however, only recommend 
this dualism as a transitional state, with the express though anxious 
anticipation that a policy giving a suitable influence to the local aristo- 
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cratic native powers will in the end create a kind of synthesis between 
Western and Eastern culture, with a trend toward Westernization, 
although they consider such a synthesis to be inevitable rather than 
desirable, and although they give warning of the danger of promoting 
the synthesis too rashly, which would bring about all kinds of painful 


surprises. 

This is an attitude which we meet again in another book by Mr. 
Keesing on Modern Samoa.® Here too he asks for detailed anthro. 
pological surveys and also for officials with a trained ability to trans. 
late such service into effective action—action, of course, in a Western 
spirit. The attitude is that of the Western anthropological education. 
alist. His ethnological knowledge renders him critical of Westernization 
imported under government auspices, and his anthropological bias 
makes him regret the loss of Eastern customs and mentality. Yet his 
educational propensity and his conviction of the superiority of Western 
culture make him disinclined to bar it out and reconcile him to a 
policy of active Westernization, provided that it be slow enough, and 
prudent. We are thus offered a solution which finally, though perhaps 
in a distant and not altogether happy future, would abolish the dualism 
of Far Eastern societies and make them internally homogeneous, by a 
slow and well considered process of Westernizing the whole community. 

Before attempting a final and explicit formulation of the question 
whether such a solution is possible and desirable we may review the 
scope of Dr. A. D. A. De Kat Angelino’s important study of Colonial 
Policy,® an encyclopedic attempt at founding Eastern policy on a 
cultural synthesis under Western leadership. According to De Kat 
Angelino there can be discerned in the East a real kinship with the 
principles of the West. The two resemble each other by nature and 
differ only as a result of the influence of varying environment. The 
living principle in both is the belief in a superior power as the spiritual 
zenith and in the sense of human solidarity based upon righteousness, 
as the social horizon. Yet there are still differences which even this 
author cannot possibly deny. Even if we grant that the social horizon 
of the West is the idea of “the personality which realizes that, although 
its interests may be defended, they yet can never come before those of 
the community,” and even if we grant that the desire for profit can 


* Modern Samoa. By F. M. Keesing. London: Allen & Unwin; Stanford: University 
Press. 1934. 

* Colonial Policy. By A. D. A. De Kat Angelino. Chicago: University Press. 2 
vols. 1931. 
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therefore only be the desire for social profit, we have still to add to 
this sense of human solidarity the idea of the “spiritual zenith,” the 
urge toward perfection, improvement, progress; and this dynamic prin- 
ciple, also formulated by De Kat Angelino as the “doctrine of the 
deed,” is specifically Western. 

But if this exception be true, there is no unity between East and 
West, but only opposition and a chasm which has to be bridged. 
This the author tries to minimize. He warns us to beware of con- 
sidering technique as the end of mankind and homo faber as the 


real man: 


If, as a homo faber of gigantic dimensions, colonial statesmanship 
had succeeded in casting across the colonial world its railways, its tele- 
phones and its telegraphs, its harbors, factories and works, its organiz- 
ing technique, its political forms and its intellect, did it, at the same 
time, ignore its own humanity, such spiritual community as has already 
come into existence between East and West would have been broken 
irretrievably. 


Although he admits that the East is townless and that the city, conse- 
quently, is a Western product, he tries to gain acceptance for the con- 
ception that the town liberates the countryside, that it is good that the 


spirit of the town should throw its wider horizon across the villages, 


and that world cooperation pre-supposes the broad and forward-looking 
mind of the big city. And finally, though he knows that group loyalty 
in the East will have to break down and that the hold of group or 
caste morality will have to be weakened, he tries to reject individualism 
as the mark of the West. According to his vision it is the will toward 
comradeship between East and West which can and does bridge the 
cham and make for cooperation. 

An acute commentator has formulated his criticism of De Kat 
Angelino’s book in three phrases: In his reasoning the author con- 
fuses the indicative with the optative, although only the latter is justi- 
fed; he confuses the principal sentence with the subordinate clause, 
in so far as he pushes the economic motive, which should be considered 
the main driving force, back to a subordinate place; and he confuses 
heaven with earth, insofar as he identifies the Christian ideal with the 
real motives and practical policy of Western culture in Eastern coun- 
tries. Keesing is an explorer with a deep respect for facts; De Kat 
Angelino is a social philosopher who disdains facts, but still in the 
end they meet on the strength of the dogma that the Western culture 
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is superior, and that it comprises the Eastern culture morally as well 
as spiritually, and that therefore in the end the Western culture will win, 

We are faced then with a series of questions which go much deeper 
than the idea of cultural interaction as a simple exchange between 
East and West. In the first place, can the livelihood gained by the 
dense populations of Eastern and Southern Asia—les foules d’ Asie, as 
Dennery’ calls them—possibly be compared with that of Europe and 
America? Obviously it cannot; but if it cannot, is the Westernizing 
policy likely to do them any good or is it likely simply to spread dis. 
content and despair? The Institute of Pacific Relations is surely under 
an obligation to meet Eastern culture on its own grounds and to value 
it according to its own standards. The Institute should free itself 
from the dogma that outside the Western culture there is no salvation, 
the assumption that the economic motive is bound to rule supreme, the 
idea that to labor is man’s duty and that the multiplication of needs 
should be deified. Is not the misery into which these maxims have 
brought the Western world reason enough to give its opposite, the 
Eastern culture, a fair chance by not trying to reach a synthesis of cul- 
tures, and by allowing instead a free growth for the genuine cultures 
of the Eastern countries? If sincere respect for what is fundamentally 
different can rise to a real social policy only by virtue of thorough 
knowledge, then the creation of a thorough knowledge of Eastern cul- 
ture in its widest sense ought to form one of the main tasks of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 


® Foules d’Asie, by Etienne Dennery, published in translation as Asia’s Teeming 
Millions, London, J. Cape, 1931. 
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THE PRICE OF THE WHITE MAN’S PEACE 


Ricuarp C. THURNWALD 


Phone 1908 to 1909 I lived in Buin, a thickly inhabited country 
with an area of about 80 to 100 square miles and a population of 
about 7,000 or 8,000, sloping down from the main mountain range in 
the southern end of Bougainville, the most northwestern of the large 
islands of the Solomon Archipelago. In 1933-34 I revisited the same 
district, now part of the Territory of New Guinea, under Australian 
Mandate. Twenty-five years is a space of time that counts little in 
the ordinary course of history, but in this particular case it covered 
the transition of a savage society from almost complete integrity to a 
growing disintegration of the old order; and the phenomena of change 
which I was able to observe in this limited area illustrate significantly 
the whole process of the spread of the white man’s Western technique 
and civilization among subject peoples. 

When I first landed on the island of Bougainville, in the course of 
field work on behalf of the Berlin Museum fiir Volkerkunde extending 
from 1906 to 1909, a government station had been operating for two 
years in Kieta, on the east coast of the island, as had a mission station 
and a trading store. Altogether there were five or six white residents. 
About the same time a mission had been opened in Buin, about 200 
miles farther south, under the direction of two Catholic fathers. On 
the entire island, about 600 miles long and 200 to 300 miles wide, 
there were as yet no plantations. The inhabitants had been only super- 
ficially touched by Western influence. “Boys” had been recruited for 
new plantations in the central Solomon Islands, and before that even 
for the Queensland sugar industry; but Australia had stopped the re- 
cruiting of colored laborers in 1905. In pre-white times, Buin had 
been raided for slaves by Alu and Mono chiefs. The comparatively 


*Alu, Mono, and Fauro, together with a number of smaller islands, form the 
Shortland Archipelago, south of Bougainville. In East Africa, the wa-Nyamwezi, 
whom the Arabs raided for slaves in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, also 
provide the chief labor supply for the modern estates of the Europeans. See Black 
and White in East Africa, by Richard C. Thurnwald, London, Routledge, 1935, 


PP. 53, 124. 
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few boys who had returned after about a three years’ indenture brough; 


home knives, axes, calico, glass beads, imitations of tridacne arm-ring; 
and small tokens which they wore instead of amulet-rings around their 
necks; pipes, trade-tobacco, belts, and so on. They had not only seep 
the growing plantations but also observed the life in the bungalows of 
the whites, their sailing devices, the use of the compass, the gramo. 
phone, pictures, and what not. The Western style of drawing pictures 
and using perspective was for them something that had to be learned, 
just as a man born blind has to learn to see.” 

Besides the reports they brought home of the better pigs and fow\ 
of the white men, some of them had acquired new abilities in agri 
culture, which they employed in planting coconuts more extensively, 
and had learned how to handle iron knives and tomahawks for work 
as well as for fighting. An old tribesman near whom I set up my camp 
was proud of having been called simply “boiler” while he served in 
a Queensland sugar refinery. But here the Western influence ended, 
While the strange and unknown devices made awe of the whites more 
widespread, the customs of the Buin people had not been impaired, 
nor their ways of thought, nor their political life. I had come at a com- 
paratively fortunate moment in the establishment of white control, which 
was initiated almost unobtrusively. White prestige was such that one of 
my servants was a man descended from a chief’s family who helped 
me greatly as an all-important link with the natives. 

One proof of the full survival of the old order was the fact that 
while I stayed in my camp at the coast hardly a week passed without 
a message, brought with more or less excitement, saying that someone 
had been killed. This meant a frequency of about 52 attacks a year 
in a population of approximately 7,000. A missionary who knew the 
old times confirmed this approximate frequency from his own records 
Most of these affrays were treacherous attacks by arrow, club, or 
tomahawk. Attacks from ambush were considered a justifiable form 
of revenge for real or imaginary crimes, such as those committed }y 
black magic. The death of a man who was neither very old nor sick\) 
was ascribed to the inimical magic of an enemy. The culprit’s per- 
sonality was identified by arranging an oracle—a method which left 
ample room for the imagination and ill feelings of any of the deceased's 
kin who busied themselves with divining. 


? Compare “Ethno-psychologische Beobachtungen an Siidsee-Vélkern,” by Richard 
C. Thurnwald, No. 5 of the Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Psychologie, Leipzig, A 
Barth, 1913. 
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The Price of the White Man’s Peace 


Moreover, such celebrations as the completing of a hall for a chief 
or the ceremony of confederation between two chiefs were associated 
with organized head hunts. One of the chiefs would sell a bondsman 
to his friend, for a hundred fathoms of shell money. The victim was 
killed without warning when the confederate chief appeared with his 


bondsmen. The head was severed from the body, allowed to disinte- 


orate, and then placed on a sacred spot, on the left pole-plate beneath 


the rafters of the gable roof of the new hall, or sometimes on the big 
wooden drums in the rear of the hall. Each chief’s hall had at least 
one skull, generally four or five. They were exclusively taken from the 
bondsmen, not from chiefs, since they were supposed to become ghost- 
bondsmen to the chief’s personal war demon. A chief’s head was never 
carried off, even in battle. 

These ceremonies reflected not only religious beliefs but also political 
and social conditions, resulting from the migrations and stratifications 
of past centuries. The tall black-skinned race whose “origin” can be 
traced back as far as Roviana on the island of New Georgia and Mono 
in the Shortland Archipelago, was a people of seafaring pirates and 
headhunters, who set out in various directions to establish colonies. They 
came as far northwest as New Ireland. The traditional language of these 
first settlers was not retained in the colonies which they founded. They 
took wives from the invaded country, and their offspring often used 
the language of their mothers, at least in part, and thus evolved a new 
speech. 

There is evidence that bands of these pirates entered Buin and, keep- 


ceeded in establishing their rule. Probably each invading leader gathered 
followers from among the aboriginal population, attracting them both 
by the superior armament and military organization of his war-band, 
and by a richer equipment in devices and means. It may have been 
these invaders who introduced pigs, coconuts, shell money, and _per- 
haps taro and sweet potatoes. The cultural distance between the in- 
vaders and the aborigines was probably considerable. At first, the chiefs 
kept themselves separate from their henchmen, and a son was not 
permitted to succeed a chief unless his mother also belonged to a chief's 
family; but since the chiefs intermarried more and more with the 
daughters of the bondsmen, patrilineal descent was later considered to 
be sufficient. This process may provide a clue to the origin of patrilineal 
senealogy. The aristocratic attitude deriving from this invasion had 
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begun to fall into disregard even before the advent of the whites, but 
was theoretically maintained as late as 1908.° 

The bondsmen were treated as serfs, whom their chief could kill 
without fear of vendetta. Consequently, the position of women was 
degraded,* since many wives were taken from the ranks of the bonds. 
men. Through this process also the Papuan language of the women 
replaced the Melanesian of the invaders. This is illustrated by the fact 
that often two expressions are available: one derived from the invaders, 
and one from the “mothers,” somewhat as Norman-French and Anglo. 
Saxon are mingled in English. Women were kept isolated; each family 
lived in its own clearing in the forest, and the women used special 
trails for getting water and firewood and for reaching their gardens, 
A bondsman found on such a trail would be liable to punishment by 
death. The hamlets communicated by a side track with the principal 
road reserved for the men. 

These roads were the connecting links between the halls of the chiefs, 
where the drums and skulls were kept and the diurnal meetings held, 
and where men sat chatting or weaving nets, plaiting basket bags or 
nets for fishing, or carving spears or making bows and arrows. There 
they prepared the festival puddings and cooked pork ceremonially, there 
the confederation feast was celebrated, there the war council was held 
and from there the warriors started on their raids. If not present in 
the hall, they probably would be on a hunting trip, alone or with a 
brother, a son or a cousin, or working on a new fence for the garden, 
to protect it from pigs, or clearing a patch for an additional garden, 
or preparing sago flour near a brook. The women’s activities were 
carried on at the hamlet and in the garden. They did all the minor 
clearing of the ground and the planting and harvesting of taro, while 
at home they cared for the children and pigs. Early in the afternoon 
food was cooked for the pigs, then for the children, and finally for 
the husband. 


I 1s less important to notice that things have changed than to observe 
what things have changed, and how they became different. Before 
I returned to Buin in 1933, to undertake investigations on behalf of 
the Australian National Research Council, financed by the Rockefeller 


® Compare “Pigs and Currency in Buin,” by Richard C. Thurnwald, in Oceania, 


Vol. V, No. 2, Dec. 1934. 
“Compare “Woman's Status in Buin Society,” by Hilde Thurnwald, ibid. No. 


2, Dec. 1934. 
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The Price of the White Man’s Peace 


Foundation, I had a talk with a teacher who had recently spent a 
year or so With a mission in that region. I was puzzled when he spoke 
lf villages which he called “lines,” while I remembered only groups 
of houses in isolated hamlets; I was puzzled when he referred to the 
chiefs as ku&kurai, while I knew well the appellation mdmira, pro- 
nounced with awe, which was applied to members of the aristocratic 
families, and the term minei which referred to the rich half-breed 
descendants of chiefs and bondsmen: it surprised me when he spoke 
of payment in shillings, while I remembered merely the arm-ring and 
shell money. 

He mentioned a great number of missions: those of the Catholic 
Marist Fathers, which had grown since 1908 into a net of some 10 or 
12 stations; those of the New Zealand Methodists, on the slopes of the 
mountains, and those founded by the Seventh-Day Adventists on the 
eastern borderland of Buin. Schools had been opened by all these 
missions, and a hospital of the Marist Fathers was in construction on 
the beach. “Boys” knew some reading and writing, and a great number 
could now speak a bit of pidgin English, acquired while working a 
few years on any of the coconut plantations that now stretch all along 
the eastern coast of the island of Bougainville. Some of the natives 
were selling coconuts or copra to traders, and a police station over- 
looked the country from its lofty situation on a coastal hill. This was 
the first news that I had obtained about the region which I had trav- 
ersed several times in 1908 and 1909. 

On my return in 1933 I found that outwardly everything seemed 
much as in former days; I met old acquaintances and was greeted by 
sons of friends who had died in the meantime. But there were changes. 
When riding on my bicycle I was glad that I no longer had to wade 
through swamps. Well-kept roads, with bridges over the creeks, had 
superseded some of the native trails, though these had also been com- 
paratively good. Several rest houses for white travellers had been built 
opposite the halls of the big chiefs. 

I also learned that the kukurai were appointed by the Government 
as its trustees. They did not necessarily belong to the families of the 
former chiefs, the mdmira, but were either taken from the ranks of 
the minei, the wealthy half-breeds, or from the kitere, the bondsmen. 
I also found the “lines” which the people had been ordered to inhabit 
instead of their homes in the hamlets. The “lines” were usually sub- 
divided into small groups of houses where close relatives, parents and 
married children, or brothers and near cousins could stay together. I 
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also found out that many continued to live in their old hamlets, by, 
had sham houses in the “line,” in order to satisfy the rigorous patrol. 
officer (I trust he does not read Pactric AFFairs). Settling in “lines” 
had been ordered for the purpose of taking census and to facilitate 
collecting the yearly head-tax of 1o shillings. Although this was not 
exorbitant in prosperous years when copra sold at high prices in Avs. 
tralia and in European markets, it was then and is now hard to collec 
10 shillings from a man who lives in the bush. For copra has fallen 
so low that it does not pay the white trader to handle it. Nevertheless 
the patrol officer who collects taxes is still ambitious, of course, to submit 
a good sum to his Government; a fact resented by the natives, who 
believe that they have to pay too heavily. 

But how did it come about that the proud mdmira have accepted 
the interference of the white Government to such a degree? That the 


families of the previous chieftains have tolerated the appointment of 
the Rékurai (a nickname meaning “rooster,” and referring to the shout 
ing habits of such native officials), whose influence has grown beyond 
that held in the past by a great mumira tutoberu or supreme chief, and 


who is able to bring pressure even on members of the old aristocracy? 
That the mamira have acquiesced in the k&kurai’s decisions in court 
and to his orders for working on the roads and bridges and the con- 
struction of rest houses, and particularly that they have submitted to 
the settlement in “lines”? 

All of this was explained as I became acquainted once more with 
local conditions, after a lapse of 25 years. Until about 12 years ago the 
old chiefs had been adamant in their attitude and would not yield to 
the orders of the white Government. The command to change their 
traditional manner of living in hamlets and to settle in “lines” was 
resisted most of all, because it had an additional moral aspect. It was 
considered indecent for a mumira’s wife or daughter to be seen by 
bondsmen. A ten-year feud had once been started between two brothers 
because one of them had assisted in opening a public trail, communi- 
cating between the halls of chiefs, which would have led near the garden 
where the other brother’s women used to work. 

When, under the new dispensation, some chiefs of the district of 
Morou were slow in building up their “line,” a messenger and two 
police boys were sent by the patrol officer to hasten the work. White 
men are generally impatient and inclined to misinterpret the slowness 
of natives. One messenger, an intelligent man whom I had known 
from my earlier stay, happened to be on bad terms with the Moérou 
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people. Feeling secure because of the two police boys who accompanied 


him, he used provocative language, which led to a quarrel and finally 
to the death of all three at the hands of the natives. This set fire to 
the general dissatisfaction; the news spread by drumming from place 
to place and a general rising seemed imminent. An expedition was 
sent out by the Government, and three chiefs of Mérou were captured 
and hanged; others were shot or imprisoned, including a well-known 
sorcerer. The miémira family of Mérou was extinguished, and the halls 
of their allies, particularly of the most important of all chiefs, the so- 
called “king” of Buin, of Cibelau of Kikiméugu, were burned. 

It is a revelation of the insight and discipline exercised by the old 
chiefs, the mamira, that this one incident sufficed to break resistance, 
and that all the people submitted, from then on, to the orders of the 
Government. They realized that opposition would fail. The backbone 
not only of the chiefs, but also of native culture and tradition had 
been broken. Of course feuds, revenge by murder, hunting for skulls, 
the exposition of skulls in the chief’s halls, and the orgies of the 
federation-feasts had to cease. Hosts of recruiting agents came to get 
boys to work the new plantations now started along the east coast of 
Bougainville. The missions expanded their activities. But the spice had 
been taken out of native life with the loss of independence and of the 
excitement they had derived from fighting. It was replaced merely by 
an increase in love affairs, which now no longer involve fatal attacks, 
as they used to do. “Working” has not yet entered the pattern of 
male behavior in this changing culture, because it is performed either 
for a foreign planter or for a foreign Government. Agriculture has 
therefore remained essentially the task of women, and the little selling 
of coconuts and copra is done more to please the white man than for 
answering urgent needs, and the money thus acquired serves mainly 
for luxury and pleasure. 

It is true that the “merry-go-round” of exchanging pigs for shell 
money and shell money for pigs still continues in the old fashion,® 
although shillings have begun to play a part in these transactions, 
particularly in buying pigs of European (or white-Australian) origin. 
Shillings earned by working for the whites and by selling copra are 
used either to pay taxes or to buy calico, knives, axes, pipes and other 
products from the Australian traders. This money moves, on the whole, 
in a circle different from that of the old pig and shell money go-round. 
It means an addition to the old currency, with which it is connected 


* See “Pigs and Currency in Buin,” Joc. cit. 
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only in so far as one fathom of ordinary crude shell money is worth 
one Australian shilling, while fine white shell money is worth 10 
shillings, and pink shell money £1 a fathom. A full grown pig whose 
value is estimated at one hundred fathoms of crude shell money can, 
therefore, be bought for £5. 

The “boy” who, after serving his term of indenture, returns to his 
village and distributes his earnings in money among his relatives and 
his chiefs, both the mzmira and the kukurai (if he has not managed 
to spend it before, or hide it), introduces the silver coins with which 
he may buy a wife and raise pigs. On account of his gifts he will 
be held in high esteem. The kuékurai, who often is a shrewd man, is 
generally better able to insist on getting his share than is the mdmira, 
who belongs to the old order and is therefore more likely to be eclipsed 
by the riches and the prestige of those who have been abroad. And 
the returning boys—the “finish-timers,” as they are called in pidgin 
English—are full of the impressions, experiences, ideas and valuations 
which they have received abroad. Today their rebellious attitude to 
ward elders or chiefs, and the trouble which is likely to follow, usually 
end by their running away with the next recruiting agent that ap- 
pears. An older man who gets into trouble with his kin or chief can 
also settle down nowadays in another locality and marry a girl of that 
place. He does not run the risk of incurring the ire of the chief's 
whole clique against himself by defying a mumira, as long as he does 
not interfere with the universal peace and the authority of the white 
Government. It is, in fact, the white man’s peace alone that shakes 
the old order. 


HE new conditions, therefore, favor the rise of a new class of per- 
pene who have adapted themselves more swiftly and cleverly than 
the others to the new demands of the changed times, who are able 
to manipulate money, and who are adroit in treating with the influ- 
ential whites. The members of the former chiefs’ stratum will continue 
to Jose power and wealth unless they succeed in grabbing some of 
the new offices instituted by the Australian Government. Lacking the 
outlet for repressed emotions and excess energy formerly found in 
fighting, the more active and intelligent young men are apt to indulge 
in love adventures, in cheating each other, and in similar irregularities, 
while the less active are given to loafing. The new order requires a 
different kind of self-control and a suppression of other emotions. 
Those who continue to behave in the old fashion become “criminals” 
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in the new order. Since, however, they refrain from direct killing as 
4 means of revenge, they employ “poisoning,” and try to supplant the 
previous magic devices by more efficient ones introduced from Kiéta. 

Whereas in the old times a chief and his henchmen would assume 
responsibility for any quarrel or offense committed by one of his kitere 
or minei, this solidarity is now broken up by the responsibility of the 
Government trustee to the administration, and by the new decrees about 
“right” and “wrong.” Stealing and robbing by individuals would have 
been senseless in the old community, where everybody knew what pigs, 
shell money and arm-rings belonged to everybody else. It would have 
been shameful for a woman to take away another one’s taro, and she 
would never have bought them. Only as a gift would they have been 
accepted. Aid was, and is still today, given and reciprocated at times. 
When a new house is being built the relatives come to assist, in the 
expectation that they in turn will be helped when hands are needed. 
The special exertion required at some stages of the work is rewarded 
by special meals of pork and pudding prepared by the owner. From 
this we may see what behavior is curbed, and what may still continue, 
at least for a while. The introduction of coinage and of the products 
of modern industry, the individualistic attitude toward property dis- 
played by the whites, the fangs of the impersonal machinery of the 
administration and of plantation work, where the “boy” is merely a 
number, are revelations to the native, the sense and the consequences 
of which he has not yet fully grasped. 

There are many stages in this process of transition provoked by the 
increasing contact with Europeanism.® There are also various attitudes 
towards the vanishing of the old pattern and the advent of the new. 
At a confederation feast, for example, I have seen one kuékurai emo- 
tionally absorbed by the importance of the ceremony, although this 
covenant of arms between two paramount chieftains has today de- 
generated into a pact of peaceful friendship between two Government 
officials, while the other participating kukurai preserved a cool and 
almost scornful attitude. It was not the slight discrepancy of age that 
accounted for the difference, but rather the fact that the temperament 
of the two Government trustees was different; one of them, having 
done service as a police-boy, considered himself the representative of 
a more rationalistic age. Such instances offer an opportunity to study 
the transition of the pattern, a topic generally neglected. 


*See “The Psychology of Acculturation,” by Richard C. Thurnwald, American 
Anthropologist, 1934. 
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Not only do persons of the same position living in close proximity 
behave in a different manner, but the same person behaves in ac. 
cordance with different patterns at different times. I know a renowned 
old sorcerer who by no means refrained from attending church at the 
Catholic mission, although he continued his magic practices and “dream. 
ing.” I know also a young man who had been baptized and was ac. 
customed to attend church rather regularly; entangled in numerous 
love affairs, he dreaded sorcery (in the old times he would have been 
speared), and in order to evade hostile magic he planted some herbs 
around his house, covered his arms and legs with ginger-leaves, smeared 
red paint on his face and on his hair, put certain leaves around his 
neck as defensive charms, and at the same time took the holy com- 
munion after confession. 

As the people become increasingly permeated with Western devices 
and ideas there is a growing distrust and suspicion of the white man. 
In my former visit 25 years earlier, I had moved peacefully between 
the fighting headhunters, relying solely on my prestige as a white 
man, and was received in a friendly and trustful manner. On one 
occasion I was even invited to make peace between two tribes at war. 
This time I met with a less congenial atmosphere, and was made to 
struggle against attempts to cheat me and steal from me. No doubt 
the new conditions, ordinances and ways of behavior imposed by the 
whites work like a virus on the old culture, crude and savage as it 
may seem to have been. The young generation, at the present stage, 
is turning away from the old, but it has not yet found a new expression 
for its emotional, mental and social life. Younger people feel that they 
have lost something, but have by no means won anything to fill in 
the gaps. The whites merely treat them as machines to do work, and 
are still in the early colonial stage of trying to keep them healthy 
merely that the number of these human machines may be increased. 

Will that be enough? And where will the transition lead? The 
mutiny against their culture will perhaps in the next generation assume 
another feature, as has happened everywhere else under similar con- 
ditions: the people will awake to self-consciousness and a desire to 


build up their own culture, and new perplexities will then have to be 
faced. And the whites? Because of their continuing influence and their 
activities in directing the natives, they also will have difficulties to face, 
and much will depend on the spirit in which they face them. There 
are whites whose idea of responsibility does not go beyond utilizing 
the natives as if they were a kind of plantation machinery. There are 
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others who would like to “uplift” them to some dim ideal of Euro 
peanization or Christianization. The observance of a few formalities, 
the wearing of European clothes, or a littke memory work on the 


shibboleths of civilization, are often accepted as evidence of civilization 


itself. 
Yet neither of these attitudes goes beyond the clothes that the “savage” 
has been made to wear, and the behavior that has been forced on him. 
It is forgotten that what the native of any country and the repre- 
sentative of every culture is ultimately—even if unconsciously—inter- 
ested in is self-assertion and self-expression. He may want some of the 
advantages of civilized technique, and some of the results of civilized 
knowledge, but he will inevitably want to make use of them in the 
rhythm of his life and in the society he has inherited—even if it is a 
modified society. The native who spends his life in the shadow of 
the white man adopts in part the white man’s behavior and thus by 
imitative magic, so to speak, hopes to attain the ends he really wants. 
As he becomes more educated he is likely to abandon this “magic” 
only to the extent that he has learned to assert his personality in a 
more rational manner and more efficiently. 

The study of the inevitable changes of this kind is really important 
not only for the picturesque relationship of savage and white man: 
the questions involved affect nearly the whole of contemporary man- 
kind, and they should be approached in an attitude of mind aloof from 
both prejudice and sentimentality. Contact between races and cultures, 
once effected, is like the turning on of a mechanism which can never 
thereafter be stopped, can never perhaps be brought under full control, 
and therefore demands all the more to be watched cautiously and with 


unremitting attention. 


NUMERICAL CONVERSION: A KEY TO THE MAZE 
OF CHINESE LITERATURE 


VERNON Nasx 


a Chinese must use their non-alphabetic characters in index. 
ing and filing, in telegraphing and printing, and yet most Chinese, and 
most foreign sinologues, accustomed to the cumbersome traditional meth. 
ods of handling the ideographic script, remain apparently unconcerned 
about these matter-of-fact problems. Westerners who are without a de- 
tailed knowledge of the nature of ideograms, on the other hand, even 
insist that the solution of all such difficulties is to adopt a system of 
romanization. Certain organized groups, notably in the Soviet Union and 
among the Catholic missionaries in China, have gone to work on efforts 
to perfect systems intended to replace the ideographic symbols. 

Among the few really great names in Western study of the Chinese 
language is that of Karlgren. It is his conviction that ideograms will re- 
main indispensable in the writing of Chinese. The excessive number of 
homonyms is the chief barrier to the use of purely phonetic systems. Any 
alphabetic methods which attempt to differentiate between large numbers 
of words with exactly the same pronunciation become codes, and thus 
open to the same basic objection as the ideographic system itself. Nor is a 
phonetic script of stenographic symbols for various consonant and vowel 
sounds inherently superior to the various forms of latinization. The dif_- 
culties to be overcome are indicated by the fact that any written Chinese 
except the simplest colloquial is unintelligible, even to Chinese, when 
read aloud, unless the hearer is already familiar with the content and 
context; while on the other hand, the more simple and colloquial the form 
of expression, the greater the variation according to local dialect. 

In any case the adoption of an alternative system for the writing of 
Chinese, even if practicable, is likely to be long delayed. All of the most 
promising alphabetic systems develop the tendency (relatively faint in 
the historical evolution of Chinese) to combine the sounds of an essen- 
tially monosyllabic language into polysyllabic group-expressions; this 
helps to avoid entanglement in the extraordinary number of homonyms. 
A successful reform of the method of writing therefore involves not only 
graphic but actual linguistic changes. There is a decisive difference in 
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this between the romanization of Chinese and the adoption of a latin 
script in Turkish to replace the arabic script formerly used. The Turkish 
reform not only did not involve linguistic changes, but was obviously 
beneficial as a method of writing, because Turkish and Arabic are unre- 
lated, and the sounds of the arabic script, originally adopted for religious, 
not linguistic purposes, were badly suited to the Turkish language. 

Westerners who are inclined to consider it axiomatic that literacy in 
Chinese could be attained more easily and rapidly through an alphabet 
than through the existing ideograms, may be reminded that this has yet 
to be demonstrated experimentally. The problem is not solely one of the 
use of ideograms, as such; it is also partly one of methods of teaching. 
China has a much stronger tradition in the teaching of literature than in 
the teaching of language. Dr. C. C. Wang, for instance, lays great em- 
phasis on the difficulty of securing Chinese who can write a good, simple 
Chinese.! This has a bearing on the disproportionate amount of time 
which, it is alleged, is necessary for the learning of an ideographic writing. 
As a matter of fact, the years that Chinese students spent, under the tra- 
ditional system, in learning the written language, were not spent purely 
on the study of language. They included literature, literary history and 
the memorizing of whole books of the classics, while insistence on an 
artistic calligraphy accounted for a still further expense of time. All of 
these factors, except the excessive memorizing, remain predominant in 
the teaching of Chinese today. 

The belief that China is at a unique disadvantage in having no prac- 
ticable typewriters and no machines for type composition can be similarly 
qualified. Stencils and “ditto” machines of different kinds make it possi- 
ble to duplicate copies of Chinese material readily. The setting of type 
by hand is relatively slow and expensive; but stereotyping processes and 
the resultant ability to use rotary presses—the two most significant phases 
in modern high-speed, large-volume printing—come after the type has 
been set and the pages made up. They can therefore be used for the 
printing of Chinese just as well as for Western languages, and in fact are 
already in common use all over China. As for telegraphing, it is true that 
the Chinese written language is inconvenient, although a code for trans- 
posing the ideograms into numerals is in use; but it is quite likely that in 
the near future one of the inventions for transmitting facsimile material 
by wire and wireless will eliminate this inconvenience. 

Indexing and filing—two essential processes in making any large body 


* Chinese Social and Political Science Review, Vol. XIII, No. 2, pp. 144-160, 
Peiping, April, 1929. 
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of written and printed material generally accessible—may therefore be 
said to constitute the major immediate problem. Even if a romanized 
method of writing should come into use, there would remain the prob- 
lem of making adequately available the already existing body of Chinese 
literature—undoubtedly the world’s greatest treasury of its kind, and 
the one with the oldest continuous history. Lack of facility in filing and 
indexing is inherent in the nature of the ideographic writing. It is only 
necessary to imagine the difficulty of arranging a dictionary of musical 
signs or mathematical and scientific symbols, without the benefit of an 
alphabetic writing, in order to realize the nature of the problem. It js 
therefore not surprising that the literature of China, rich and varied as jt 
is, has never been sufficiently accessible. Almost no Chinese books, old or 
new, are indexed, and there is an extraordinary paucity of reference helps 
that can be easily used. 


EVELOPMENTS of the past decade seem however to justify the conf. 
D dence of experimenters that this supreme disadvantage in the use 
of non-alphabetic characters has been virtually obviated by a method for 
converting ideograms into numerals, rapidly and precisely, merely by a 
swift examination of their designs. Indexed and filed materials in the 
Chinese language can now be listed in numerical sequence. Any ordinary 


worker with a command of any one of several methods of numerical 
conversion can turn up such materials, with precision, in a fraction of 
the time taken by the most experienced workers in the old, clumsy, tradi 
tional methods. 

When some one of the many numerical conversion systems now in 
existence has been perfected and generally adopted, a Chinese book with 
an index (now so rare as to be an oddity) will be commonplace. Ready- 
reference works in Chinese, now few in number and awkward to use, 
will be numerous and classifiable as convenient by an honest librarian. 
The Chinese scholar will no longer have to use an indexed Western 
translation of a Chinese classic as a roundabout method of finding a de- 
sired passage in the original. It will no longer take more time to find a 
man’s name in the Chinese telephone directory than it does to talk to 
him after the number has been found. Newspapers will be able to main- 
tain reference libraries and clipping “morgues,” in which it will be 
possible to find the material wanted before the dead-line for going to 
press has been passed. Commercial firms will be able to use files from 
which a document, once put in, can be promptly retrieved. 

Furthermore, once the ideographic writing can be readily transposed 
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back and forth from a numerical notation, it should be relatively easy to 
devise typewriters and type-setting machines whose keyboards would 
have only ten keys, for the digits from o to 9. These would shift a cylinder 
mechanically to the proper spot; or the principle of the selective electrical 
mechanism used in the automatic telephones might be applicable. Tele- 
grams, NOW coded by a relatively clumsy numerical system, could be put 
promptly into a new code by a numerical conversion process, in which 
a code-book would be necessary only for decoding. 

The search for efficient methods of indexing and filing has been carried 
on almost exclusively by Chinese, which indicates that the difficulties to 
be overcome arise from the nature of the written language itself, and not 
from the difficulty which foreigners have in learning the language. There 
are now some 72 methods in existence, of which the best known and 
most widely used was invented by Mr. Wang Yun-wu, chief editor of the 
Commercial Press, and is popularly known as the “four-corner” system. 
It is largely used by the Commercial Press itself, the greatest publishing 
house in China, and has recently been incorporated in the Shanghai 
Chinese telephone directory, as an alternative method for locating names 
and numbers. 

Mr. Wang’s basic idea has been used in most of the other systems. A 
digit is assigned to each of the distinctive types of strokes and combina- 
tions of strokes used in writing or printing a Chinese character. Ten of 
these types of stroke are defined, to each of which a digit is assigned, as 
shown in Fig. 1. The corners of characters, all of which are approximately 
rectangular, are then examined in a fixed order—upper left, upper right, 
lower left, lower right—and digits are set down according to the kind 
of stroke found at each corner, thus producing a four-place numeral. The 
one serious weakness of this system was that large numbers of characters 
produced the same numeral. Accordingly, Mr. Wang added a “fifth 
corner,” by providing that the projection farthest to the right and immedi- 
ately above the lower right corner in each character should also be ex- 
amined, and a digit assigned to it in accordance with the:type of stroke, 
thus producing a five-place numeral. This cut down the duplications, but 
the number of characters producing the same numeral was still too large 
to be satisfactory. When duplications under a given numeral mount into 
scores, the whole column must be examined until the desired character 
is found, or the total number of strokes in the character must be counted, 
since the characters which occur under one numeral are grouped in 
subsections according to the total number of strokes in the characters. 

In 1931 a Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series was 
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Fig. 1. ‘Ten Types of Strokes, and Combinations of Strokes, 
Found in Chinese Characters. (The numbers 0 to 9 
are those used in the Kuei Hsieh system of 
numerical conversion. See Fig 2.) 


0. Dots or blobs (called by Chimese HA) p:oduce the digit 9 
when thev are found at a corner. 
Examples; » > -- 7 
1. Horizontal and virtually level lines. including short 
strokes drawn left to right upward, produce the digit 1. 
Examples: — / ™ 
2. Vertical and approximately upright lines. including 
short strokes drawn right to left downward, produce the digit 2, 
Examples; | J * J ~ 
Hither stroke of an upright cross produces the digit 3. 
Examples +7 4 t t F 
Hither stroke of an “‘X’’ cross produces the digit 4. 
Examples: % M X & 
5. A vertical line which crosses two or more other lines 
prodi:ces the digit 5. 
Examples: FF RK FF 
6. Bent (dog-leg) strokes and those which are parts of 
forms shown below produce the digit 6. 
Examples: #& {& 2 4&4 T 96 T Ay HK WK 


7. Straight lines (whether vertical or horizontal) to which 
other lines are attached produce the digit 7. 
Examples: 7 J + M 3 


8. Corners on which (virtual) right angles are found pro- 


duce the digit 8. 
Examples: HOAW JLB 
9, Hither part of “‘gable-roof’’ strokes, and of similar 
variations of /\ and A , produce the digit 9, 
Examples: AA YAAX\% 4 
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established at Yenching University. Its director, Professor William 
Hung, and his associates, became convinced that they should begin by 
designing a more efficient method of converting characters into numerals. 
After an analysis of all the existing methods, they evolved a new system 
which they call the Kae Hsieh, a coined term for “filing,” the com- 


ponent Rue: meaning “to put in” and the component Asieh “to take 


out.” This method incorporates two fundamental improvements taken 
from other systems, by splitting characters apart (since the corners of 
too many ideograms are exactly the same) and by classifying characters 
according to their designs as a whole. A six-place numeral is thus pro- 
duced, bringing duplications down to a reasonable limit. The process 
is illustrated in Figs. 2 and 3. 

As a result, approximately 95 per cent of the numerals in the Kuei 
Hsieh system list only one character, while the duplications under the 
other 5 per cent usually total only two or three, with an exceedingly 
small group in which the characters under one numeral exceed ten. 
This is adequate for most indexing and filing purposes. A perfect 
yystem, with absolutely no duplications, is required if such a method 
is to be used in telegraphing, typewriting and machine composition in 
printing. This may be unattainable; but the use of seven-place numerals, 
or further modifications, may bring the number of duplications down 
so low that arbitrary differentiations could be memorized or set out in 
a small table. 

Schemes like this, even when stated at their simplest, may seem very 
complicated. They appear much more involved when all the provisions 
necessary for precision in any given system are studied. They are no 
more complex, however, than the rules for many sports or the book of 
instructions for a motor car. All short cuts from slide-rules to logarithms 
require patient study, but repay the time and effort needed for their 
mastery. The pertinent fact is that experienced workers in any one of 
the better systems of numerical conversion can reel off the correct filing 
numbers for characters as fast as they can jot down the digits. A 
swift scrutiny of each character is all that is required. Those who have 
worked on the problem are convinced that comparative tests under 
controlled conditions would demonstrate the efficiency of the new 
systems. Professor Hung, who has made a thorough study of both 
Western and Oriental systems of filing and indexing, is actually assured 
that the perfection of a numerical conversion system for use with Chinese 
characters will reverse the present relative facility of indexing and filing 
in the Chinese ideographic script and in alphabetic scripts. 
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Fig. 2. How to Convert Chinese Characters Into Numerals 


The Kuei Hsieh system of the Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Sinological Index Series provides a method by which a Chinese 
character is converted into a six-place numeral. 


A. The first-place digit is determined by the genera] 
design of the character as a whole, thus: 
1, Indivisible characters produce the digit 1. 
Examples: 1 Hi ## R 
2. Characters with inclosing and inclosed portions, with 
enveloping tops, and with supporting bottom lines, produce the 
digit 2. 
Examples: bi A 4 E 5 5 By 
3. Characters divisible horizontally into upper and lower 
portions produce the digit 3. 
Examples: & 7 HF HH FF 
4. Characters with upper-left and lower-right divisions 
produce the digit 4. 
Example: Jf F UR A HR 
5. Characters divisible vertically into left and right portions 
produce the digit 5. 
Examples: 4% 3) HE FL Jil JN Be 


B. ‘The digits of the next four places in a numeral are 
determined by the types of strokes to be found at the various 
corners of indivisible characters, and at the upper-left and lower- 
right corners of portions of the divisible characters. The corners 
are examined in a fixed order. ‘The digits assigned to different 
types of strokes are those listed in Fig. 1. 


C. The sixth-place digit is obtained from the total of the 
quadrilaterals to be found in a character. ‘Thus HF) has 1 for its 
sixth-place digit; * has 2, Pa has 3, and if has 9. The digit 
9 is given to the sixth place for all characters whose quadrilaterals 
exceed nine, in order to avoid seven-place numerals. 
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Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, has recently published a 
| volume called Trindex, so titled because it is an index to three dic- 
nstitute tionaries. The 13,848 characters in Giles’ Chinese-English dictionary are 
Chinese listed in numerical sequence according to the Kuei Hsieh system. The 

Wade romanization of each character is given, the serial number under 

which it is found in Giles, and reference notations which greatly facili- 


—— tate its being located in the K’ang Hsi unabridged dictionary and in 
the P’ei Wen Yun Fu, the classical phrase and rhyming dictionary. 
Part of a page of Trindex is shown in Fig. 3. 
In this book full explanations for the use of the Kuei Hsieh system 
: we re given in both English and Chinese. Only a part of the reference 
material which is being assembled by the Institute for all Chinese 
dies characters has been published in Trindex, this advance publication being 
intended to help in the collection of data by testing the general use of 
the present experimental method under ordinary conditions. A full 
lower index will be published by the Institute some years hence, in which, 
in addition to the notations provided in Trindex, there will be references 
to Karlgren, giving the ancient pronunciations of characters, to other 
Chinese reference works, and to the many valuable Japanese books on 
visions Chinese, which can be consulted without its being necessary to know 
the Japanese language. 
iti = THE schools of thought which believe in retaining the traditional 
methods for the study of Chinese and in romanization there must 
now be added, because of the successful development of numerical 
conversion systems, a third school which believes in retaining the ideo- 
graphic writing but in facilitating the learning and use of it by simple, 
‘al are ie 2 adhe) cl ; 
rational methods. The chief argument of this third school is that ro- 
— manization is not practicable for all purposes even within any one 
lower- dialect, because of the number of homonyms. The great K’ang Hsi 
— dictionary contains more than 40,000 characters. The small pocket dic- 
ferent tionary by Goodrich lists only 10,587; but even among these there are 
139 which are pronounced yi, 165 pronounced chi, 176 pronounced 3, 
f and so on. The poverty of word-sounds and the numbers of words of 
: ™ different meanings which, in consequence, have the same sound, mean 
for its hee ‘ ae il 
a that romanization is readily usable only with limited vocabularies and 
digit a restricted style. 
aterals 


It is true that in the “mandarin” dialects which are most extensively 
used the similarity of sounds is differentiated by the use of four tones; 
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Fig. 3. Numerical Conversion of Chinese Characters 
Under the Kuei Hsieh System. 


First examine the explanations given in Fig. 2. The process 
is here demonstrated for only the first two of the five categories 
of general design. 

This character belongs in the first category, sing 
it cannot be divided withcut breaking some stroke 
The first place digit is therefore 1. The second. 
place digit is 3, because the stroke nearest the 
upper-left corner helps to form an upright cross. 
The same is true of the upper-right ccrner, so the third-place 
digit is also 3. The fourth-place digit is 8 because a right 
angle is found at the lower-left corner. ‘The t fth place digit is | 
because the stroke at the lower right corner is a horizontal line. 
There is o ly one quadrilateral in the character, so the sixth-place 
digit is 1. The full filing number is 1/ 33811. 
The filing number of this character is 2/81770 
The digits are produc: d thus: it is a design with 
an inclosing and inclosed part (2); the upper lett 
corner of the outside division is a right argle (8); 
at the lower-right corner of the outside division 
is a horizontal line (1); the lines at the upper-left and lower-right 
corners ‘of the inclosed part each have other strokes attached to 
them, hence 77; the character has no quadrilateral in it, hence 
the final 0. 


Shown below is a section of a page from Trindex in which 
characters are listed in numerical sequence according to the Kuei 
Hsieh system: (Category digit is printed at top of pages only.) 


5/82724 ‘Trindex 


ot H | MR RM CBT 


FM} | tou4 191% bio os 
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but this is only a partial help. There are 62 fourth-tone yd, 65 fourth- 
tone chi, and 93 fourth-tone 7 in the small Goodrich dictionary. It is 
dificult to find a page in this dictionary which does not have at least 
one group of a dozen or more words which are pronounced exactly 
alike. The difficulty of writing English phonetically if there were 60 
more words like bear and bare, or 89 more like write, right, wright, 
and rite, can be imagined. Letters can be used to indicate tones, and 
letter combinations to differentiate meanings; but at this point the 
result becomes a code, not a satisfactory written language. The col- 
loquial avoids confusion by the use of classifiers (auxiliary particles 
which indicate the nature of objects named), by grouping monosyl- 
lables into polysyllabic phrases, and by other ingenious methods. In 
speech moreover the context is normally clear. In any phonetic render- 
ing of written Chinese, the load placed on the context is too great; 
and there are certain problems, such as the recognition of proper names, 
for which context alone is not sufficient. Ideographic symbols, which 
by definition convey an idea, and may or may not also represent the 
sound of the word, circumvent this problem by presenting a complete 
idea in each symbol. 

The nature of Chinese ideograms* is briefly illustrated in Fig. 4. 
Almost all Chinese characters which are the written names for simple 
concrete objects derive from what were originally rude pictures of 
things. Man is represented by the trunk of the body and the two legs. 
The character for a tree shows the trunk, the ground, and the roots 
below. Abstract ideas were indicated in several ways. First came “indi- 
cators,” such as a small rectangle with a vertical line through the center 
for “middle.” Pictures of concrete objects were used for abstractions 
which could be suggested by something concrete: thus the pictograph 
for a tower also has the meaning “high.” A third method was the 
arbitrary borrowing of a written word for a thing to serve also for an 
abstraction, even without any logical connection. 

The creation of compound characters followed in due course, by 
uniting two separate characters, usually with a condensation of both 
parts. Thus the symbols for “brain” and “heart,” written together, mean 
“thought.” Since there was a limit to such logical compounds, the 
further device of phonetic compounds was adopted, by means of which 
an unlimited number of characters could be formed, without reference 
to logical connection. These are known as phonetic compounds be- 


*For an admirable concise exposition, see Sound and Symbol in Chinese, by 
Bernhard Karlgren, Oxford, 1918. 
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Some Illustrations of Chinese Writing, 


Indieating the Formation of Characters 


“Man, a person, humanity” 
(simplest possible picture) 


Also “man” as written in 
combination in words with 
any personal connotation 


“Tree,’’—another vestige of 
an original pictograph 


Also ‘‘tree,” as written when 
part of another word, hav- 
ing implication of ‘‘wooden” 


“Words”—things (=) which 
proceed from the mouth ( 7) 


“Truth, integrity”—a mau({) 
standing by his word (8) 


re 
rf 
bi 
iF 
Be 
a 


“Tower.” hence by deriva- 
tion “high,” an indicator 


“Middle,” typical of in 
dicators whose forms suggest 
their meanings 


“Thought,” the product of 
brain (FA) and heart (.t) 


“Good” or ‘excellent »” 
made up of ideograms for 
woman(*X) and for child\ +) 


“Beautiful.” being composed 
of big (XK) and sheep (+) 


“Look, see”— a hand (+) 
shading an eye (8) 


The characters below illustrate the development from 


one common form of “‘phonetic combinations’’ 


with and without logical connections 


Pronounced “‘che;” auxiliary 
to form adverbial participle 


Pronounced “‘chu,” meaning 
“‘pig;” the 43 is radic.l for 
dog (hence “‘brutish’’) 


“Chu,” meaning “‘ to boil;” 
the ,.. is radical for fire 


“Shu.”’meaniy‘‘chopsticks;” 
the * is radical for bamboo 


a 


e 
i) 


“Shu,” meaning “summer 
heat;” H is radical for sun. 


* Hsii,” meaning “ con- 
tinuous;” the 3 is radical 
for silk (cocoon) 


“Shue” meaning a “potato,” 
the tt is radical for plants 


“Tu,” meaning “‘to gamble;” 
the Ei is radical fer veluable 


i “Ty” —a political ‘‘capital” 


deriva- 
ator 
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cause, as a rule, one part of the ideogram gives at least a hint of the 
pronunciation. The other part is one of the primary pictographs, and 
therefore usually gives some idea of the meaning. The word for any- 
thing made of wood, for instance, almost invariably contains the 
ideograph for “tree.” These indicators of meaning are conventionally 
known in English as “radicals,” while the sound indicators are called 
“phonetics.” 

In the traditional Chinese method of arranging a dictionary, all char- 
acters having the same radical are grouped together, and each group 
numbered according to the serial number of its radical. Since there are 
only 214 radicals, of which the first consists of one stroke while the 
last has a total of 17 strokes, it is possible to memorize the serial 
numbers of those most commonly used. The others can easily be found 
by running through the list. The distribution of characters according 
to radicals is however very uneven; less than 50 of the radicals are 
found in large numbers of characters. It is therefore necessary to use 
some additional system for classifying characters all of which have the 
same radical. This is done by grouping together all those which have 
the same number of strokes in their phonetics, and forming sub-sections 
accordingly. When, however, as often happens, there is a large number 
of characters having the same radical and the same number of strokes 
in the phonetic, it is necessary to go right through the list until the 
proper character is found. To add to the difficulty, many characters 
contain more than one radical, and it is not always certain under 
which radical such a character is listed; while even dictionaries that 
are accepted as standard disagree as to the correct number of strokes 
in many characters. 

In contrast with this, under the Kuei Hsieh and similar systems any 
character can be rapidly and automatically transposed into a numeral, 
and placed in numerical sequence with, in 95 per cent of the Kuei Hsieh 
cases, only one character under each number. Under the older educa- 
tional system, there was an overemphasis on the power of memorization, 
because of the lack of satisfactory methods for finding a desired passage 
in a given book, with cross-references to other books. The effort of 
memorization, which was literary rather than linguistic, is often cited 
as if it were a difficulty in the learning of the written language itself. 
The improvement in methods of classification demonstrates, however, 
that the two problems are different, and that by the use of a rational 
method of approach the ideographic written language itself can be 
made much more accessible. 
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CHEN Han-senc 


y oak solution of the agrarian problem in China has been at. 
tempted both in revolutionary and in reformist ways: the redistribution of 
land in Kiangsi Province by the Chinese Soviets, and the reduction of 
rent in Chekiang Province by the Kuomintang Government. More tre. 
cently a new reformist program has been advocated in Shansi, once known 
as the “Model Province,” by General Yen Hsi-shan, who wishes to estab- 
lish a system of “public ownership of land by the village” together with 
a government monopoly of agricultural marketing. 

Early in August of last year, Lieutenant-Colonel Taira Takahashi, 
acting as a personal agent of Japanese imperialism, brought General Yen, 
chairman of the Pacification Cornmission of Shansi and Suiyiian, and 
General Fu Tso-yi, chairman of the provincial government of Suiyiian, to 
a political and military conference in Taiyiian, the capital of Shansi. The 
ostensible issue put forward by the Japanese military agent was a united 
front between the generals and Japan against the Chinese Communists. 
Half a year later, in February, 1936, the Chinese Red Army under Mao 
Tse-tung and Hsii Hai-tung actually crossed the Yellow River and 
marched eastward into Shansi. It was in between these two fateful events 
in Shansi, Yen’s rapprochement with Japan and the advance of the anti- 
Japanese Red Army, that General Yen announced his new agrarian 
policy for his province. There is a good reason why General Yen, as chief 
spokesman of the landlords and merchants in Shansi, particularly those 
of the middle part of the province, should have made such a proclamation 
at this critical moment. Some observations on the general agrarian situa- 
tion and on the rapid falling off of Shansi’s usury and trade capital wil! 
make this clear. 


The area of Shansi is 161,842 square kilometers, larger than Bulgaria, 
larger than Czechoslovakia and more than five times as large as Belgium, 
and it has a population of about 12 million, twice as big as that of Bul- 
garia. The land concentration in Shansi, however, has gone further than 
in any of the European countries. With money capital piled up through 
the long accumulation of agricultural rent, the Shansi merchants, money 
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exchangers and bankers made themselves powerful throughout China 
many generations ago. Toward the end of the eighteenth century, Shansi 
trade capital reached its zenith. After the middle of the nineteenth century 
t faced a series of business catastrophes which bore hard on the Shansi 
merchants and forced them to retreat to their own province. The T’aip’ing 
uprising wiped out numerous Shansi wine merchants and money ex- 
changers in the delta regions of the Yangtze and the Pearl River. The 
Revolution of 1911 drove the Shansi money exchangers and bankers out 
of Hankow and other prosperous Yangtze ports and out of Manchuria 
as well. These disastrous experiences were repeated after the World 
War, when the very flourishing business of the Shansi merchants near 
Kalgan and in all Mongolia was utterly ruined, by the cancellation of all 
commercial debts to the Shansi traders who had monopolized the trade 
of Outer Mongolia, and also by the drastic devaluation of the paper 
rouble. All that was left by then of the old sphere of Shansi business 
activities was restricted to the middle Yangtze, and even this was finally 
broken down by the Revolution of 1925-27. After having sustained huge 
losses, the remnant of Shansi trade and usury capital naturally turned its 
control inward, on Shansi itself. Land investments, therefore, became 
heavier and heavier, land ownership more and more concentrated, and, 
up to the last few years, land prices went up higher and higher. 

Suppose we take some of the districts of eastern Shansi, and see to what 
an extent the process of land concentration has gone. The statistics for 
these districts are compiled from a monthly called Rural Construction, 
published in Chinese by the semi-government “Association for Rural 
Reconstruction in Shansi and Suiyiian.” 


TABLE I 


Land Concentration in Eastern Shansi (1930) 


Kuohsien Yiishé T’unliu and Changchih 
(North of T’aiyiian) (South of T’aiyiian) (South of Yiishé) 


Rural Land Rural Land Rural Land 
Families Owned Families Owned Families Owned 


Size of 
Ownership PerCent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


Below 30 mu 48 15 51 16 86 39 
31 tO §0.... 29 32 28 30 7 17 
Above 51 mu 23 53 21 54 7 44 


(One mu is one sixth of an acre) 

Families owning more than 51 mu of land have an average ownership 
of 73 mu in Kuohsien, 99 mu in Yiishé, and 94 mu in T’unliu and 
Changchih. But those owning less than 30 mu of land have an average 
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ownership of only 10 mu in Kuohsien, only 11 mu in Yiishé, and on) 
7 mu in T’unliu and Changchih. 

These statistics, moreover, are taken from residential families only: 
should we count in the land owned by the absentee landlords, the lan 
concentration in these districts would prove to be much higher. From 
another monthly, Agricultural Economics, published in Chinese jy 
Chingkiang (Vol. 2, No. 3, pp. 101-109), we may understand the situa. 
tion in the single district of T’unliu. 


TABLE 2 
Land Concentration in T’unliu District (1934) 
Average Landowner- 
Rural Families LandsOwned ship Per Family 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Landlords and 

Rich Peasants 1.9 33.3 
Middle Peasants 68.3 61.4 
Poor Peasants 29.8 $.3 

In T’unliu and other districts of southeastern Shansi, there are propor- 
tionately many fewer landlords than in the 10 central districts around 
T’aiyiian. In the central part of the province, wherein lies the capital, 
almost 60 per cent of the rural families have an average holding of about 
100 mu of land each. Here the degree of land concentration is as high 
as in the Linho district of western Suiyiian. The districts around 
T’aiyiian are, however, saturated with landlords much smaller than those 
in western Suiyiian. Eight villages in Hsinchou, immediately north of 
T’aiyiian, were investigated during 1932; the result may be taken as 
representative of the central part of Shansi. Barely 12 per cent of the 
rural families are self-cultivating, 5 per cent part-tenants, as many as 4 
per cent exclusively tenants, and landlord families amount to no less 
than 43 per cent. 

North of the Great Wall, along the Peiping-Suiyiian Railway, in the 
villages well settled for centuries, land concentration is rather similar to 
that of eastern Suiyiian and western Chahar, but is somewhat less than 
in Linho and T’aiyiian. In the three districts of T’ienchen, Yangkao, and 
Tat’ung, all located on the railway, self-cultivating peasants amount to 
30 per cent of the rural families, owning only 15.5 per cent of the land; 
but pure and part tenants, forming 41 per cent of the families, own no 
more than 8.5 per cent of the land. Even in northern Shansi, landlords 


and rich peasants form 29 per cent of the population and own as much 


as 70 per cent of all the land. 
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In the rapid process of land concentration, which up to 1931 was ag- 


sravated by the necessity for turning trade capital into land investment, 


the prices of agricultural lands increased steadily. Indeed, the highest 
land prices in Shansi are to be found in and around General Yen’s own 
district of Wut’ai, immediately northeast of Hsinchou. Back in 1929, in 
his home village of Hopien, and in several bigger villages nearby such 
as Tungyehchen, the ordinary price of one mu of non-irrigated land 
was $200 silver, and that of irrigated land was $300. 

Numerous military and civil officers in Shansi at that time competed 
in the purchase of land. Prices went up so high that even $350 could 
not induce anybody to sell one mu of irrigated land in Hopien and 
Tungyehchen. In that same year, the land prices in Wenshui, a district 
southwest of T’aiyiian, were $30 to $120, with $50 as the commonest 


price. 


N ORDER to appreciate the high land prices in Shansi, we may compare 
I them with those of other places, reducing all figures to terms of silver 
dollars and of mu of one sixth of an acre. In the far more densely popu- 
lated southern part of India, near Chitoor for instance, a mu of non- 
irrigated land costs only about $4. The Hudson’s Bay Company in 
Canada sold its land at $5.20 per mu in 1924. In Montana, the average 
cost of agricultural land in 1925 was $6.40 per mu. The highest level of 
American land prices was in 1920, and the most expensive region was in 
lowa; but the highest peak price in Iowa during 1920 was about $85 per 
mu. Even today, the most fertile irrigated field in the Philippines costs 
only $15.62 silver, per mu. 

While we may regard the land prices in Yen Hsi-shan’s home district 
as exceptionally high, other districts have also maintained quite high 
prices. Take Lich’eng, in southeastern Shansi; Chaoch’eng in south- 
western Shansi; Chiehhsien, in the extreme southwest; Wenshui in the 
middle of the province, and Shuohsien. ror of the Great Wall. In all 
these districts, in 1924, land prices were ily around $100 Mex. per 
mu. 

According to an investigation among 1,000 Shansi soldiers, in 1930, 
to ascertain the changes of land prices in their respective home districts, 
the average of the lowest prices per mu in the 17 districts concerned, 
distributed throughout the entire province, was $5.32 in 1919, $7.78 in 
1924, and $17.90 in 1929. We tabulate as follows this tendency toward 
price increase over a period of 10 years: 
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TABLE 3 


General Index Numbers of Land Prices in Shansi (1919-1929) 


Districts 
Yinghsien 
Chianghsien 
Kuohsien 


Changchih 
Hsiahsien 
Kaop’'ing 
Shuohsien 


Yangkao 
Lingch’iian 


Between 1919 and 1929, land prices in Shansi went up by 150 to soo 
per cent. Such a rapid rise is hardly to be found in any other Chinese 
province. Even in Kuangtung, where the overseas Chinese have sent so 
much money home to invest in land, prices in various districts, between 
1916 and 1926, went up only 60 to 300 per cent. During the same 10 
years, land prices in Liaoning went up generally by 600 per cent; but 
that was chiefly due to the extraordinary devaluation of the Fengp’iao 
paper currency issued in Mukden. 

In Shansi, the rapid rise of land prices in the districts of Chianghsien, 
Kuohsien, P’ingshun, and Changchih was due to a simultaneous rise in 
grain prices, while in the case of Yinghsien it was simply a matter of 
land improvement through irrigation. A politician, once active in the 
pro-Japanese Anfu clique, started some irrigation work in Yinghsien 


during 1918; he reclaimed, through the district government, many large 
tracts of land. His son, T’ien Tsin-fu, possesses no less than 20,000 mu 
in his home district alone. In Shansi, generally speaking, land tax and 


other levies assessed on land were comparatively light up to the year 
1930. This, and to a limited extent the devaluation of Shansi paper 
money since 1929, may also account for the rapid rise of land prices 
throughout the province. 

The year 1931, after a disastrous civil war in which Feng Yii-hsiang 
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and Yen Hsi-shan were defeated by Chiang K’ai-shek, marked a turning 
point in General Yen’s internal policy in Shansi. His money ran out, his 
industries were bankrupt, he was in desperate need of ready cash. To 
make money as quickly as possible became his new policy. Though as 
early as 1928 all poppies were exterminated in Shansi and all sellers of 


opium were severely punished, a new bureau was set up in 1931 to 
distribute opium on a grander scale, under the beautiful name of govern- 
ment suppression. Alongside of innocuous anti-opium pamphlets, the 
showing of educational cinemas, and the posting of placards in schools, 
there are numerous “anti-opium” pills which are only 10 per cent pre- 
ventive and fully go per cent opium. These pills are now on sale every- 
where in the capital, along the railway and in the market towns. Every 
district magistrate sells pills. He may receive from the post office as much 
as 600 pounds of pills at one time. The village heads then receive pills 
from him, and distribute them further among the licensed shops. The 
magistrates and village heads profit by this trade; but at the same time 
they could not hold office unless they were active in furthering the 
government policy. 

Today the Shansi Opium Monopoly is notoriously rich. It levies a land 
tax of $6.00 per mu on the opium fields in southern Suiyiian. Further- 
more, Yen Hsi-shan compels the opium-growing peasants to sell their 
produce to his bureau at a discount of 60 per cent, and out of this raw 
opium his bureau makes pills for distribution. In Shansi itself, where 
little opium is being produced, the land tax has also gone up rapidly. So 
far, no systematic investigation has been carried out to ascertain the 
general increase of land tax in the entire province, but it is said that in 
the district of T’unliu alone, land tax has been increased by 5 per cent 
between 1932 and 1934. This increase refers only to the main tax, not 
taking into account the miscellaneous surtaxes which in total often double 
or even treble the main tax. It is hardly to be doubted that the landowners 
in Shansi are shouldering an increasing tax burden. 

Of late the harvests in the southern part of the province have been poor. 
The fertile region known historically as Hotung, watered by the bend 
of the Yellow River in the southwestern corner of Shansi, has been famous 
for its grain export. Hotung means “east of the river,” and it was 
proverbially said that “a full harvest in Hotung is enough to satisfy the 
world.” Since 1931, however, grain and cotton exports from Shansi have 
been considerably reduced. Instead there has been an increasing import 
of grain, which has brought about a drastic drop in grain prices and 
indeed the prices of all agricultural products in Shansi. In some districts 
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the prices of kaoliang, maize, beans, millet and wheat from Hotung, 
priced at $12.00 per picul of 133 pounds in 1930, fell to $4.00 in 1933. 

Though rents in Shansi are predominantly paid in kind, cash rents have 
also obviously reflected the sudden drop of grain prices. Take the statistica! 
report from one district, for instance: 


TABLE 4 
Cash Rent per mu in Shibhsien, West of T’aiyidan 
Irrigated Land Non-irrigated Land Hilly Land 
$4.00 ) 
2.00 
0.80 
According to the government officials who compiled the report, the case of 
Shihhsien may be taken as representative in all places where cash rent is 
collected. 

While grain prices and the scale of cash rent have been going down, 
landowners have had to bear an increasing taxation. No wonder, then, 
that land prices in Shansi are falling rapidly. Take the well-known agri- 
cultural district of Hsinchou, immediately north of T’aiyiian. One mu 
of land there used to be valued at $150 to $200 silver, but last year the 
price dropped to only $30 to $40. It has been generally estimated that 
since 1930 land prices in Shansi have fallen to a third or a fourth of 
the original market value. In his new agrarian policy Yen Hsi-shan evi- 
dently wishes to help the landowners to get rid of their land. 


E™ before carrying out this so-called reform program in land, how- 


ever, General Yen had already begun to practice a monopoly of 
agricultural marketing. He taxes the opium fields heavily and maintains 
an opium monopoly by selling “anti-opium” pills. In like manner he 
taxes the grain fields heavily and wants to establish a grain monopoly. 
Four provincial banks in T’aiyiian, under his control, have organized a 
joint concern to collect and buy all the marketable grain. This is being 
done in cooperation with the provincial Bureau of Agricultural Relief 
and the government Agency for Selling Agricultural Produce. The new 
concern is manufacturing flour for sale, and is issuing a special form of 
certificate for facilitating the grain collection. Should time and circum- 
stances allow, this modified paper money will reach an enormous sum 
and will inevitably repeat the sad story of the Manchurian Fengp’iao 
under Chang Tso-lin. 
Over a period of many years, the late Marshal Chang Tso-lin flooded 
the three Manchurian provinces with a seven billion silver dollar issue 
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The Good Earth of China’s Model Province 


of unsecured paper notes from his Mukden government bank. By this 
simple method he compelled the peasants to deliver to his collectors the 
produce of their daily toil. By the same method he managed to finance his 
army of 400,000. By hook, crook, and close attention to all business trans- 


actions, he and his favorites, intimates and assistants finally secured a 
deadly grip on everything that yielded a profit. Of course Shansi is not 
so rich as Mukden: Shansi’s troops have only increased from 10,000 in 
1923 to 200,000 at the present time. Nevertheless, General Yen is steadily 
following in the footsteps of what may be called Mukden finance. Already 
Yen Hsi-shan is the arch-merchant and banker of Shansi, speculating in 
securities and manipulating and cornering at will the wheat and cotton 
markets. Now he is also encouraging cotton production in his province, 
where some 62 per cent of the cotton crop is sold on the market, and only 
about 38 per cent kept by the peasants for their own handicrafts, and 
the policy of increasing the production and commercialization of cotton 
is urged on by the Japanese agents in T’aiyiian. 

The forces of taxation and trade capital have brought about some 
changes even in the tenancy system. In the southeast and southwest of 
Shansi the majority of resident landlords and rich peasants used to hire 
agricultural laborers. Only a small minority of them, before 1931, rented 
their lands for a fixed rent in kind, the average rate being 40 per cent of 
the total harvest. During the last few years, however, those who used to 
farm for themselves have begun to try to rent out their lands, and those 
who used to take a fixed rent now want to change it to a share rent. In 
the middle part of the province, where tenancy is most prevalent, the 
change from fixed rent to share rent since 1931 has been most noticeable. 
The landlords get more income from a share system than from a fixed 
rent. By sharing the produce they now get 60 or 70 per cent, though the 
most common practice of sharing, both in the middle and the south of 
Shansi, requires the landlords to provide half of the seeds, all the fer- 
tilizers, and all the implements. In northern Shansi, where the land- 
lords get a share of 65 or more often of 75 per cent of the total harvest, 
they provide all seeds, fertilizers, animal power, and a part of the agri- 
cultural implements. Since 1931 this share-cropping system in northern 
Shansi has spread even more widely than before. In 1933, when taxes 
had become so high and grain prices so low, there were still compara- 
tively few Shansi landlords who relied on collecting a cash rent; the 
majority leased out their lands on a share basis, and provided part of 
the means of agricultural production. Now, wishing to avoid further 
risks of declining prices, the Shansi landlords would rather withdraw all 
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their investments in farming; and if necessary they are willing to give up 
their land holdings in exchange for money possessions. 

Yen Hsi-shan called 21 magistrates from the western districts of Shans. 
bordering on the province of Shensi, to an anti-Red conference jp 
T’aiyiian at the end of August, 1935. On that occasion he first proclaimed 
his new agrarian program. The following are the most salient points of 
this reformist policy. The program does not refer to any phase of national 
problems, such as tariff autonomy and the modes of agricultural and 
industrial production. All lands cultivated are to go to the “public 
ownership of the village,” and bonds will be issued without any interes 
payment, solely for the purpose of purchasing lands from the present 
owners. All peasants are to pay a 10 per cent income tax for redeeming 
these bonds, in addition to the taxes as assessed at present. The present 
village administration is to be responsible for issuing the bonds, trans 
ferring the land property, and finally redeeming the bonds. That this 
program is to nail down the peasants with more taxation, and in the 
meantime is to let the landowners get away with an assured amount of 
their land price, requires practically no further explanation. This is espe. 
cially clear when we understand what the Shansi village administration 
really is. General Yen was once known as the model governor of a model 
province of China, because during the period from 1914 to 1920 he built 
up a widespread system of motor roads, a network of military telephones 
among all the districts, and particularly a village administration efficient 
in collecting land taxes and military requisitions. 

In more recent years the stringency in finance has caused the adminis- 
tration to be even more progressive. Since 1932, all land taxes have been 
payable to the village heads, and can no longer be delivered directly, as 
before, to the district magistrate’s office. Certainly this is not for the 
convenience of taxpayers, but rather to promote the assessment and col- 
lection of taxes. Instead of dealing with numerous taxpayers, the magis- 
trate’s office only needs to hold all the village heads responsible, and to 
see that each month, on a fixed day, they pay all the taxes and fixed levies 
for their respective villages. The village heads are often forced to take 
loans, either at the magistrate’s office or elsewhere, in order to pay the 
taxes; such loans are contracted at a monthly interest of 5 per cent. Thus, 
only big landlords and rich people can command credit enough to hold 
administrative positions in the villages, and no others can meet the tax 


payments. Now it is precisely such a village administration that is to fix 
the prices of lands, to arrange for the bond issuing, and to effect the land 
transfer. It is not unreasonable, in the light of the present tenancy situa- 
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The Good Earth of China’s Model Province 


tion, to expect that the landlords and rich peasants may even force upon 


} the tenants and laborers the purchase of agricultural implements. 


After all it is economically impossible for the tenants and agricultural 
laborers to pay for the land a price which is at least 75 per cent of the 
total cost of agricultural enterprise. The crop-sharing tenants in northern 
Shansi have to cultivate some 50 to 60 mu in order to maintain a family 
of three persons, and only a strong youth can do such a task. The crop- 
pers have no cash wage to speak of, their meager share of the harvest 
does not help them to aspire to any land possession. 

In middle Shansi, where the agricultural laborers are comparatively 
highly paid, the wages of from two to four years are equal only to the 
price of one mu. The highest annual wage for a hired agricultural 
laborer in the villages near T’aiyiian was in 1930 something like $70 
to $80 silver. But in that same year rice fields there cost about $150 to 
$170 per mu. While one mu of irrigated land in General Yen’s home 
village and other nearby villages cost no less than $300, the annual agri- 
cultural wage was only $60. In some other districts of Shansi, the wages 
of from two to twelve months may equal the local price of one mu of 
land. How low such a wage scale is may easily be understood by com- 
parison with India and the Philippines where the wages of two months 
at most are equal to the price of one mu of land. In America and Canada 
one month’s wages is often enough to buy the equivalent of one mu. 
This is of course a merely theoretical comparison; practically no single 
family can possibly exist on the income of a patch of land equal to only 
about one sixth of an acre. 

Yen Hsi-shan and his associates are still hesitating to carry out immedi- 
ately a new program which is entirely and even obviously in the interests 
of the landowners. Evidently they entertain a fear that it may incite 
peasant riots throughout the province. General Yen has said that he 
would try to put this new agrarian program on trial in the seven villages 
near his home. But what has been said recently by Hsii Yiin-ch’ang, 
chairman of the Shansi provincial government and Yen’s chief agent in 
the province, is interesting as well as instructive. Hsii told the corre- 
spondent of the Ta Kung Pao, as reported in the issue of that daily paper 
for February 27th, 1936, that requisitions in Shansi villages, based upon 
land ownership, have been greatly increased because of the newly or- 
ganized anti-Red corps. As to the program of public ownership of land 
by the village, he continued: 


We have already fixed a scheme. At present the people are afraid of 
carrying it out, and the communists say it is merely a measure for deceiv- 
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ing people. We think that the communists are advocating extremes, and 
that only by adopting our scheme can bloodshed be avoided. Even then 
some disturbances may still be expected. Indeed, the time has not come 
to carry out the new policy; but we shall execute it at the very moment 
necessary to avoid bloodshed. 


Hsii Yiin-ch’ang added a little allegory of his own: 


Our new agrarian program is just like a damaged train, which the 
people dare not take, yet which the Reds claim to be immobile. I am sure 
that if we move at all, we will move this train first. Mobile or not. we 
shall know it only by that time. Anyway, we are ready and prepared. 


Prepared, in other words, to turn reform into reaction. 
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THE PORTENT OF SOCIAL CREDIT IN ALBERTA 
H. F. Ancus 


os CONSIDERING the decisive electoral victory which the forces of 
Social Credit, under the genial leadership of William Aberhart, won in 
Alberta in August 1935, we must be careful not to identify a cause with 
its battle-cry, however fanatically this battle-cry may be uttered. The 
encouragement which the victory gave to partisans of Social Credit 
theories throughout the world was as unjustified as the confidence which 
the failure of the new Albertan government to put these theories into 


practice has given to the opponents of Social Credit. 


The electoral victory was incontestable, but the electors of Alberta 
were in no sense dispassionate judges of monetary theory deliberately 
planning their economic future. They were desperate men and women. 
The depression had visited the rural population in the form of low prices 
for natural products and a consequent devaluation of their land, fixed 
capital and labor. The barter terms of trade with industrial Canada had 
become incredibly unfavorable. The urban population, in its turn, had 
suffered from the low purchasing power of the farmers. All were disap- 
pointed, exasperated, frustrated. All were eager for a leader who could 
show them the path back to prosperity. All believed that there was such 
a path and that there could be such a leader, with an optimism which 
perhaps owes something to the happy endings of popular movies and 
still more to the everlasting happiness promised by old-fashioned Chris- 
tianity. All were, therefore, contemptuous of the performance of the 
political organizations to which they had entrusted their destinies in 
the past. There was some justification for this contempt. The very laws 
enacted to alleviate the lot of the unfortunate debtor had made it difficult 
to obtain credit at all, and had thus helped to confirm primary producers 
in the conviction that the creation of new purchasing power by the state 
was all that was needed to bring about prosperity. 

In these circumstances there was an obvious opportunity for the expo- 
nents of Social Credit, to whose confident promises there is no restrictive 
limit. They believe in all sincerity that they can abolish poverty and usher 
in an age of plenty. They have at hand damning criticism of existing 
institutions, inspiring slogans and a mysterious terminology. They claim 
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not merely that they are intellectually astute but also that they are morally 
right. Social Credit had been much discussed in Alberta and the func. 
tion of expounding it had devolved on William Aberhart. No better 
leader could have been found. His record as the organizer of the Pro. 
phetic Bible Institute was a guarantee of sincerity and, in many circles jn 
Alberta, a protection against ridicule. He had not had either an orthodox 
or a broad economic training and was therefore not encumbered by 
awkward prejudices or critical tendencies. He was known to have a good 
deal of common sense in practical matters. 

William Aberhart was no mere disciple of Major Douglas. He simpli. 
fied the theory which he was to expound and adapted it to the taste of 
the electors of Alberta. The doctrines to be propagated were few and 
simple. The poverty of today is curable. It results not from lack of land, 
capital or labor but from a deficiency of purchasing power. This deficiency 
can be made good by distributing a basic dividend to every adult citizen 
of Alberta for which $25 a month will serve as an illustration, though in 
practice a larger dividend will probably be paid. 

The description of the way in which Social Credit will be put into 
operation is also simple. Each recipient of the basic dividend will be 
credited on the first of each month with $25 on the books of a State 
Credit House. He cannot draw the credit out, but he can transfer it or 
any part of it to the account of someone else by writing a non-negotiable 
certificate. If he wants to save up for some big purchase he can buy 
government bonds of any desired maturity. The credit subject to transfer 
by non-negotiable certificate will not pile up indefinitely, nor will prices 
be inflated. Neither of these things can happen, for a just price will be 
fixed for all commodities and all services, and this price will include not 
only the costs of the producer and the commission of the middleman but 
a price spread which will go to the government and provide a means of 
withdrawing credit from circulation. This price spread will not be a tax 
added to existing prices. It will be less than the existing price spreads or 
exorbitant profits which yo to wicked profiteers. Indeed, prices paid by 
consumers will be lower and prices received by producers will be higher 
than they are today. Loans will be made free of interest to producers by 
entries on the books of the State Credit House and hail insurance will 
be given free of charge. 


eam this description is simple, awkward questions may be asked 
by unprincipled opponents. These can be dismissed at once. There is 
really no need to understand how the system will work, for the details 
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The Portent of Social Credit in Alberta 


will be left to experts, exactly as happens when you decide to build a house 
or a bridge. 

The doctrines and the descriptions were readily accepted. It is very 
pleasurable to hold such beliefs and to think of oneself as an active 
member of an enlightened minority capable of conferring untold benefits 
on mankind. But William Aberhart had at his command an admirable 
method of propaganda. As leader of the Prophetic Bi'le Institute he had 
built up a large radio audience and he was thus able to use the radio 
with peculiar efficacy. It is doubtful if much effect can be produced by 
broadcasting the platform words of party politicians, or by inviting the 
public to listen to a series of studio speeches, for the public has no great 
taste for such argumentation. It is another matter if there is a radio 
audience which listens in with the fidelity with which earlier generations 
attended church, which finds an emotional and, indeed, a religious satis- 
faction in listening, and which is allowed on occasion to participate 
actively in the crusade against poverty. 

The participation took the form of prayers, which were composed by 
enthusiasts and transmitted to the leader, who read them out over the 
radio. Each prayer would receive its due praise and the best prayer of 
the day would be formally addressed to God. The writer and the huge 
audience would feel themselves in communion with one another, with 
William Aberhart and, no doubt, with God as well. Intellectual assent 
was thus blended with moral fervor and religious enthusiasm. Self- 
interest was sanctified beyond any possibility of critical recognition. Yet 
successful religions do not altogether neglect self-interest, and an expecta- 
tion of $25 a month for life did not seem incongruous. Religions often 
find it a help to have a devil to denounce and to be able to exploit the 
emotion of hatred as well as that of love. The devil was ready-made in 
the person of the banks and the moneyed interests. Just as the Christian 
devil can quote scripture, so the economic devil could talk economics in 
a very plausible way. When that happened the faithful should close 
their ears. 

There is no reason why we should close ours. The devil’s first argu- 
ment is constitutional. It is doubtful if a Canadian province could set up 
something so like a bank as a State Credit House, without a federal 
charter. This charter might not be forthcoming. The control of prices 
would be likely to interfere with inter-provincial trade. The non- 
negotiable certificates could not be made legal tender. But these legal 
arguments must not be interpreted as an admission that Social Credit is 
desirable if its enactment is legal, or can be made so by constitutional 
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amendment. It can be shown that the State Credit House will not be in 
a position to sell foreign exchange, or even Canadian dollars, for ys 
outside the province. If it is answered that the banks sell foreign exchange 


today, and are able to do so because Alberta’s exports pay for its im. 
ports, the devil’s retort is that if everybody in Alberta is to get $25 y 
month more than usual, imports into Alberta will increase while there 
will be no corresponding tendency for Alberta’s exports to increase unless 
prices are lowered or the new Social Credit dollars are allowed to go to 
a discount. 

The devil gets a large following at this point, for tactful people find 
it expedient to admit that Social Credit might work if it were applied 
throughout Canada, while denying that a single province can make a suc. 
cess of it. However, if the devil is persistent he will go further and contend 
that the proposed measures will result in a continuous rise in prices, unless 
credit is eventually withdrawn from circulation as fast as it is created, 
namely at the rate of $10,000,000 a month. He will go on to ridicule the 
idea that the levy on price spreads can produce a revenue of this order of 
magnitude. To do so it would have to add something like 50 per cent to 
the price of all goods sold at retail in Alberta and such an addition would 
deprive the public of half the benefit of the proposed dividends as well as 
of half the purchasing power of their present incomes. 

The arguments and counter-arguments can be stated in various ways, 
but the devil always loses, for just when he is most persuasive his cloven 
hoof appears. And William Aberhart always wins because his radio 
audience likes to hear the gospel. It is true that many citizens thought the 
doctrines nonsense but, in the long run, few cared to hold out in the open 
against the cherished beliefs of an organized majority of their fellow 
citizens who were ready to threaten a boycott of those who refused to 
cooperate. Opposition became anonymous, except in the case of political 
parties. 

The political parties had to fight against Social Credit or face extinc- 
tion. But they were in a wretched plight. They could not compete with 
the sanguine promises of Social Credit. No one would believe them if 
they did. Nor could they unite with one another to form a homogeneous 
opposition whose promises would command respect. It was difficult 
enough to ask their followers to take advantage of the voting system of 
Alberta, which provides for the single transferable vote in the country 
and for proportional representation in the cities, for this meant sinking 
differences which had once been treated as of vital importance. Besides, 
while the parties had to fight, they were perhaps not altogether unwilling 
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The Portent of Social Credit in Alberta 


that William Aberhart should win. They knew that the treasury was 
empty and bonds maturing. At any rate Social Credit did win. It received 
some 54 per cent of the votes cast and an overwhelming parliamentary 
majority. Aberhart, who had not himself been a candidate, accepted the 
post of Prime Minister and one of his followers resigned to clear a con- 
stituency for him. 

A religious leader, unlike a good general, does not prepare a line of 
retreat. Perhaps it is chance rather than design which has given Aberhart 
no fewer than three such lines. He could, if he chose, enact glaringly 
unconstitutional measures which the courts would have to declare invalid. 
He could then demand constitutional amendments and hold office with 
unblemished name until he got them. Or he could point to the financial 
crisis which any government would have to face and refuse to deal with 
social credit until he had balanced his budget. Or he could call in his 
“experts” and let them take full responsibility. 


rt 1s to the Prime Minister’s credit that he has not used any of these 
[tines of escape. He has instituted economies and in so doing has 
alienated Major Douglas. He has rejected the offer of the Dominion 
Government to help him with the provincial debt if he will consent to a 
Loan Council. He has defaulted on the principal maturing debt and has 
reduced contractual interest on the whole of the public debt of Alberta. 
And he has set up a commission to inquire into methods of paying the 
basic dividends. He is still within the period of eighteen months which he 
declared was necessary for putting his plans into operation. Technically, 
therefore, he has broken no promise. The popular judgment is that he has 
failed, or at least has shown his inability to succeed. But his effort—and 
it will probably be a sincere effort—is still to come. The case against 
Social Credit is neither stronger nor weaker than when the devil phrased 
ita year ago. 

In making a forecast of what is likely to happen, we must remember 
that the tendencies of a movement are more significant than its promises. 
Practical common sense may have a stopping power which argumenta- 
tion could never achieve. The dominant tendency is towards action. 
Something must be done. If Social Credit cannot be put into practice, 
William Aberhart will try something else. There need be no surprise if 
a victory won in the name of Major Douglas is ultimately exploited in 
that of Silvio Gesell. The objective is the abolition of poverty, and the 
choice of means can easily be treated as one of the details to be entrusted 
to the “experts” who are the politician’s substitute for the deus ex machina. 
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The lessons which are to be drawn from Alberta concern Aberhart’s 
success rather than his failure. He beat the old line parties and bea 
them handsomely. There are several explanations of his success which do 
not exclude one another. The first is that the old-line parties were ripe 
for dissolution, as they had nothing to offer the electorate beyond the 
choice between possible sets of office holders. Some will go even further 


and point out that rural Alberta had been seriously scandalized by inci- 


dents in the personal lives of its public men, while the candidates chosen 
by Aberhart passed as straightforward, clean-living men. 

Another explanation is that people voted for $25 a month and that 
nothing else mattered. The Prime Minister of Canada and others have 
contended that the offer of basic dividends constituted bribery of the 
electorate. It is difficult to take this argument seriously, either in its ethical 
or its legal form. If it were accepted, we should have to say that even 
if the abolition of poverty by the use of consumer credits were practicable, 
it ought never to be enacted in Canada except as an afterthought, by a 
party elected on some other issue. This absurd standard of electoral purity 
comes curiously from the leader of a party which made provision for old- 
age pensions, and it is unlikely to carry much weight in communities in 
which the old parties are reputed to maintain themselves by the judicious 
use of patronage and the pork-barrel. 

A third and somewhat less cynical explanation of Aberhart’s success 
is that a generous moral appeal is the best way of winning a democratic 
electorate and that there is a hope in Western Canada for any party which 
can still make such an appeal without exciting derision. Taking somewhat 
lower ground, we can say that the old parties confined themselves in the 
main to destructive criticism of Social Credit. The voters were naturally 
impatient with those who criticized others but offered no alternative. 

Yet it was the party most ready to offer something which suffered 
most. In the Dominion elections in the autumn of 1935 the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation was almost wiped out on the prairies. The 
reason seems to be that the Socialists, as a party, competed most directly 
with the Social Credit movement, which the Socialists resembled in being 
a party of discontent without a framework based on past patronage. Asa 
rival of Socialism the Social Credit movement may appear to be a mild 
form of Fascism. Many of the proposals would require the assertion of 
control over individual liberties. Those who refuse work and those who 
refuse to cooperate in every way are to get no dividend. Prices and wages 
are to be fixed. Foreign exchange may be rationed. A party which has 
exhorted its followers not to listen to criticism cannot pose as believing in 
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free discussion; but it is probably true that most followers of the move- 
ment would express detestation for Fascism in its European form, and 
would resent the use of a terminology which implied any similarity 
between them and the rulers of Germany or Italy. 

The best explanation has been kept for the last. Social Credit was per- 
fectly adapted to the technique of the radio. William Aberhart made a 
popular version of Social Credit airworthy in Alberta, just as in his 
Prophetic Bible Institute he had made a popular version of Christianity 
airworthy. In both cases he used doctrines which had already acquired a 
certain prestige. His radio audience resembled a religious congregation. 
Its Sunday services held its members together. They convinced one an- 
other. They shunned all opposition. No critics had access to their attention. 

If this explanation is accepted, the consequences are momentous. The 
considerations which have led democracies to demand freedom of meeting 
and freedom of the press suggest that freedom of the radio is desirable; 
but they do not prove it. At meetings, questions can be asked. In the 
press, both sides can state their views, and it is not easy to arouse emotion 
by printed words in modern journals which distract the attention of the 
faithful by accounts of society, sport and even crime. In contrast to the 
other vehicles of propaganda the radio does present unique features and 
it may possibly have to be controlled, in the interests of democracy itself. 
There are few countries in the world in which the law would not have 
prevented a radio audience from being built up by a religious sect and 
then used to construct a party capable of capturing political power. In 
Alberta political power has been captured by well-meaning men but 
similar methods might be used in worse causes. Nor is there much sub- 
stance in the facile response that democracies must rely on education to 
protect them against such movements. If an infection is religious in char- 
acter, education has little therapeutic value while the disease is at its 
height, and it must be good education indeed to have much use even as 
a prophylactic. 

So far as the Social Credit movement is concerned, the danger of its 
spreading to other provinces is slight. Aberhart cannot be exported. No 
aspiring politician is likely to build up a religious group as preparation 
for a political career. No established party politician can masquerade as a 
holy man nor can he make his party up as a Christian sect. 


THE HISTORICAL SETTING OF 
INNER MONGOLIAN NATIONALIS\ 


OweEN Latrimorr 


# Is not easy to bring into one focus the outlook which all 


Mongols have in common and the great political disparity between 
Inner and Outer Mongolia and the Mongol regions under direct Japa- 
nese control in Manchuria. Geographical diversity makes the problem 
more complex. The structure of society and the economic system in 
each of the major regions of Mongolia is transitional, and each phase of 
change has to be compared with a tribal past and estimated with ref 
erence to both new and old factors brought into operation by contact 
between Mongolia and such different societies as those of China, Japan 
and the Soviet Union. I have attempted elsewhere to describe the polit. 
ical results in Inner Mongolia of the Japanese conquest of Manchuria, 
the setting up under Manchukuo of a province of Hsingan for the 
Manchurian Mongols, the demand for autonomy in the part of Inner 
Mongolia still dominated by China, and the hopeless decay of the 
nationalist movement under the combined pressure of Japanese conquest 
and exploitation and the conflict between Chinese provincial interests 
and national policies.’ It seems to me however that the different ele- 
ments of which Mongol nationalism is composed should also be exam- 
ined in their historical setting. Mongol nationalism as a political mani- 
festation cannot be traced back much further than the fall of the 
Manchu dynasty in 1911; but its real origins are much older. The cur- 
rent phase of this nationalism is ending under our eyes, but the new 
phase which can be expected to replace it will also be difficult to under- 
stand if we neglect the historical reasons for both the rise and the 
failure of the older nationalism. 

The historical distinctions between the different parts of Mongolia are 
‘often disregarded. As a result of the conquests of Chingghis Khan, who 
died in 1227, the Mongols became masters of an enormous empire. The 
Mongols of Inner Mongolia are descended from the tribes which were 
quartered near the Great Wall, to provide a military reserve for the 


*See “The Eclipse of Inner Mongolian Nationalism,” in Journal of the Royal 
Central Asian Society, July, 1936; also “Russo-Japanese Relations,’ in International 
Affairs, July-August, London, 1936. 
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domination of China. Those of the Altai region, in the west of Outer 
Mongolia, and of what is now Chinese Turkistan, were the military 
reserve of part of the Mongol empire in Central Asia. Those of Eastern 
Inner Mongolia (the western part of Manchuria) are descended from 
the conquerors of the Chin empire, which had been founded by a 


Tungusic people of the same general character as the Manchus. The 
Juchen or Chin had conquered most of North China, and it was neces- 
sary for the Mongols to defeat them before they could set up a Mongol 
empire over China. The Mongols of Manchuria had therefore a double 
political orientation, determined partly by their relation to Manchuria 


and partly by their relation to North China. 

The Khalkhas, the main tribal group in what is now Outer Mongolia, 
differed from the eastern, western and southern Mongols in having less 
direct affiliations with any of the empires founded by Chingghis Khan. 
They occupied the area which was the original center of dispersion, 
and remain to this day the core of the Mongol people. The other tribal 
groups had each the position of a people of special privilege, associated 
with a structure of empire and subsidized by the exploitation of subject 
nations. They became, as a result, slightly but significantly differentiated 
from the Khalkhas, who remained more truly nomadic in economy and 
more “tribal” in social organization. 

When the various empires of the Mongols began to break up, in the 
fourteenth century, the tribes which had formed their frontier military 
reserves lost their subsidies and were thrown back on their own re- 
sources and on each other. The result was a series of tribal wars, which 
lasted until the founding of the Manchu empire in the seventeenth 
century. The use of Inner Mongolian tribes as allies was an essential 
factor in the rise of the Manchus; it offered to the Mongols the possi- 
bility of returning to the old parasitism of acting as the military sup- 
porters of a dynasty ruling over China, while it relieved the Manchus 
from the danger of a flank attack and made possible a more rapid 
conquest of China. By later extensions of the policy of acting as the 
supporters of different factions among the Mongols, without appearing 
as the conquerors of Mongolia, the Manchus were able to extend their 
control into Outer Mongolia, but in a much modified form, so that the 
nomadic tribal system of Outer Mongolia continued to be less affected 
than that of Inner Mongolia. 

From the seventeenth to the opening of the twentieth century, conse- 
quently, the Mongols lived under an artificial and partial restoration 
of the social privilege which they had once claimed as the result of their 
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own conquests in the thirteenth century. The position was artificial he. 
cause in the first place the new empire was Manchu, not Mongol, and 
in the second place the importance of the Mongols was greater at the 
beginning of the Manchu conquests—when they had been both neces 
sary to the Manchus as allies and dangerous to them as possible com. 
petitors—and had thereafter declined in fact, though not in theory, in 
proportion as the Manchus transformed themselves from conquerors, 
with a base outside of China, into a ruling class (comparable to the 
Normans in England) rooted in China and integrated with the social, 
political and military system of the Chinese. 

When this had been accomplished, the Manchus no longer ruled 
China from the Great Wall frontier, but controlled the frontier from 
within China. Inner Mongolia could still provide troops to uphold the 
Manchu dynasty—as it did during the T’aip'ing rebellion and on other 
occasions in the nineteenth century—but the proportions of the original 
mixture of need for the Mongols as allies and fear of them as possible 
rivals, on which the Manchu policy had been founded, had completely 
changed. By the end of the nineteenth century, partly because of the 
introduction of Western armaments but still more because China had 
become subject to a new form of pressure, from the Western nations 
that were asserting their demands along the coast, the Mongols as mili- 
tary supporters of the Manchu dynasty had become relatively expensive 
and relatively inefficient. The old Manchu policy continued to operate 
only because it had been grafted on to the political system of the 
Mongols themselves, so that long after the Manchus were no longer 
capable of directing the policy, it still functioned successfully in prevent- 
ing a national Mongol revival. 

The policy in question had been based on the sound theory that the 
Manchus could hold China in peace if the Mongols were unable to unite. 
In the pre-Western history of China, invasion by the non-Chinese tribes 
north of the Great Wall depended on the degree of unity among the 
tribes as well as on the strength of government within China. The 
normal method of attaining unity was through tribal wars in which 
rival chiefs were eliminated one after another, until the most able of 
them emerged as the supreme leader of a horde of tribes, all habituated 
to war by the very process which had unified them, and all demand- 
ing the plunder of China as the price of continued loyalty to the new 
supreme chief. In this “tribal” phase of history the dynamic factor was 
the ambition of the chiefs. It was fatal for China to attempt to pacify 
the frontier by conquest, because war was the process out of which grew 
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tribal strength and unity. The key to peace on the frontier was therefore 
to grant the tribes a privileged position, and particularly to subsidize 
their chiefs and award them titles and local power, so that they would 
have vested interests which they would be unwilling to hazard in tribal 
wars. 

The system was one of the standard expedients in Chinese history, 
whatever the ruling dynasty, and by no means a Manchu invention. It 
kept the peace at an expense that was very small compared with the 
cost of frontier wars, and it stabilized the nominally nomadic society 
of the Mongols, because the regular payment of subsidy according to a 
classification of greater and lesser chiefs demanded a fixed habitat for 
each chief and his tribe. This promoted the demarcation of tribal bound- 
aries, converting what had once been tribal followings into territorial 
principalities, in which the chiefs were no longer leaders of war-bands, 
but hereditary wardens of the “peace and order” which is always the 
frontier fetish of the central governments of great empires. The one 
new device which the Manchus contributed to a method already well 
recognized was the granting of honor and power to the Lama Buddhist 
church, reinsuring peace and stability by adding fixed church properties 
to the permanent territories of the tribes, and by dividing wealth and 
power between the hereditary princes and the non-hereditary but self- 
perpetuating church hierarchy. 

This policy attained the object of a stable relation between the Mongol 
princes and the Manchu dynasty, but it entailed important modifications 
of the whole of Mongol life. The mobility of the Mongols was decreased 
until they could no longer be called strictly nomadic, although they re 
mained pastoral. Moreover the concept of the nation, which in any case 
is apt to be unstable among steppe nomads, fell into abeyance because 
the relation of Mongolia to China was not based on a national classifica- 
tion of peoples, but on the artificial maintenance of the aristocratic and 
ecclesiastical classes among the Mongols. This fact is not generally recog- 
nized by Western writers, who habitually describe the Mongols as deca- 
dent and the lamas as a depraved priesthood, but assume too easily that 
the princes, because they are a living link with the period of Mongol 
glory under Chingghis Khan, are the repositories of all that is healthy 
and “noble” in the Mongol tradition. 

Against this valuation, which is wholly sentimental, it is enough to 
cite the commercial functions of the princes. By the end of the Manchu 
dynasty in 1911 the princes as a class had ceased to act as leaders of 
their people, and since they were by then habituated to a system which 
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did not allow them to fight against each other, they had become para. 
sitic oppressors of their own principalities. Failing war as an occupation 
for the ambitious, relative wealth and prestige could only be accumulated 
by squeezing the tribesmen under their jurisdiction. Individual princes 
have in the modern phase appeared as leaders of the Mongols, but the 
princes as a class have been a crippling factor in the Mongol society and 
economy. The abuses for which they are responsible are impossible to 
avoid, because taxation and trade have become necessary substitutes for 
the older tribal process of exploitation by war. Trade in particular, as q 
means of circulation, now compensates for the mobility which the 
Mongols have lost by having their nomadism curtailed within territorial 
boundaries, and the high profits of trade take the place of the easy 
wealth formerly acquired by plunder. The blame and dislike for which 
these profits are responsible naturally fall on the Chinese traders; but 
this ought not to be allowed to obscure the fact that the princely class, 
and the high lamas, are essential parts of the mechanism of trade, be- 
cause they give authority for the collection of debts and usurious interest, 
and share in the profits. 


His, then, was the situation of the Mongols at the fall of the Manchu 

dynasty. The emphasis in the foregoing summary has been political, 
but enough has been said to make it clear that the economic system of 
the Mongols, as well as their social structure, had been badly impaired. 
The official recognition of a Mongol aristocracy interlocking with the 
Manchu imperial control over China, which itself had become hollow 
and unreal, maintained the power of a class of princes (and high lamas 
who had temporal jurisdiction over church territories), who functionally 
had nothing to justify their special position. They no longer represented 
a national Mongol interest in relation to either the Manchu dynasty or 
the Chinese nation, but formed simply a crust on top of the Mongol 
people, offering to the eye the appeal of a somewhat tarnished tradition, 
the last survival of a picturesque age. Under the crust, the Mongol 
people was being eaten away; its original nomadic society was deteriorat- 
ing because of the political limitations to which it had been subjected, 
while its economy was being exhausted by a commercial exploitation 
which grew increasingly rapacious in proportion as the political advan- 
tages of the princes, in the way of court and official appointments, and 
their economic privileges, in the way of subsidies, fell off during 
the decay of the Manchu dynasty. Decay had not gone so far in 
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Outer Mongolia as it had in Inner Mongolia, where the princes, 
having originally been more necessary to the Manchus, had been more 
deeply implicated in the system designed by the Manchus and had there- 
fore been more corrupted as the Manchu dynasty rotted away. In the 
circumstances, it might easily be assumed that modern Mongol national- 
ism appeared first in Outer Mongolia, where Mongol life had remained 
closer to the old tradition; but this did not happen, and the circumstances 
justify examination. 

“Normally,” in terms of the cycles of Chinese history, the fall and rise 
of dynasties and the relation of the nomad steppe north of the Great 
Wall to agricultural China, the Manchu empire might have been ex- 
pected to fly apart when the dynasty was overthrown. North of the Great 
Wall there was to be expected, according to precedent, a series of frontier 
and inter-tribal wars, resulting either in tribal unification and a new 
invasion of China or in Chinese mastery of the frontier, with groups of 
satellite tribes in Inner Mongolia subsidized by China to defend the 
line of the Great Wall against a transfrontier region, equivalent to Outer 
Mongolia, which was neither unified itself nor satisfactorily conquered 
by China. What actually happened was only a weak and imperfect 
repetition of the cycle, because of the thrust of the Western nations against 
China, which penetrated through China into Inner Mongolia, and be- 
cause of the weight of Tsarist Russia bearing down on Outer Mongolia. 

The new factors were not only military—such as the introduction of 
modern rifles, which altered the relative efficiency of Chinese and Mongol 
troops; they included factories and railways. From this time on new 
kinds of goods could be sold to the Mongols, and new demands arose 
for raw materials to be exported from Mongolia, while railways approach- 
ing or entering Inner Mongolia made possible the bulk export of grain 
over long distances and thus enormously increased the range of Chinese 
colonization. These economic changes increasingly modified the struc- 
ture of both Chinese and Mongol society, promoting new political situa- 
tions in both Mongolia and China and also new relations between 
Mongols and Chinese. 

The first and most obvious change was in the power of China over 
Inner Mongolia, which cut short the political disturbance following the 
fall of the Manchu dynasty. Moreover it was not the military advantage 
in the way of new armaments which was decisive, but the new social 
and economic forces which were becoming operative in China as the 
result of Westernization. The best equipped Chinese troops of the time 
were defeated by Mongol levies, because their modern equipment was 
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not used with the mobility required in steppe campaigning; but the 
Mongol victories were quite useless because they in turn were not sup. 
ported by the ability to use the new facilities of transport and colonize. 
tion of which the Chinese had become possessed. Inner Mongolia there. 
fore remained under Chinese domination because the Chinese were 
pushing forward by the use of railways and the settlement of colonists 
who could underlive the Mongols and provide for a new dominant class. 
the Chinese “land-kings” of the frontier provinces, a larger and more 
stable revenue than the Mongols could provide for their territorial lords, 
the princes. 

Conquest by colonization had begun even before the fall of the 
Manchus, and in proportion as the Chinese approached Inner Mongolia 
from the east by the new railways in Manchuria and from the south by 
the railway running from Peking to the Ordos loop of the Yellow River, 
political conflict became unreal in comparison with the domination of 
Chinese agriculture over Mongol pseudo-nomadism. The success of 
colonization was really vicious from the Chinese point of view—a fact 
to which most Chinese advocates of frontier expansion have been blind 
—because it created a society of excessive landlordism. Huge tracts were 
taken up by the few moneyed interests, usually connected with the mili- 
tary lords of the frontier provinces. Moreover much of the land settled 
was not suitable for agriculture, because of conditions of soil and climate. 
It therefore deteriorated in productivity, progressively impoverishing the 
settlers and intermittently creating famine conditions. 

The result has been, throughout the colonized area, a decline in the 
agricultural standard of living, combined with increasing commercial- 
ization and even the beginnings of factory industrialism along the rail- 
ways which bring in new supplies of financially helpless colonists and 
drain out the agricultural profits of the settled territories. Acute social 
antagonisms among the Chinese, which will ultimately be more im- 
portant than the political antagonism between Chinese and Mongols, 
have been created by the antithesis of a rising technique of railways, 
factories, mines, motor cars and electric power plants at the urban end 
of the social scale and the increasing reliance, at the rural end of the 
scale, on wooden ploughs, a diet of potatoes or oais, mud huts instead 
of brick houses, rising rents, falling production and the cultivation of 
thin sandy soil, in order to keep up the revenues of the colonization 
profiteers, which in a few years turns grassy steppes into sand dunes. 

Among the Mongols of Inner Mongolia also political questions became 
merely a disguise for social and economic questions. Their old nomadic 
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economy and tribal society had long been converted into something dif- 
ferent, in which the relation of princes to tribal territories acted as a 
mechanism for preventing national unity. They were no longer com- 
sensated for this by a privileged relation to a dynasty, alien like them- 
elves, ruling over China. What they needed was therefore a reorganiza- 
tion of both their economy and their society, but this they were prevented 
from achieving because the interest of their princes was to maintain, 
under the new conditions, as much as possible of the wealth and power 
guaranteed to them by the old conditions. The interests of the lama 
church were the same as those of the princes. This explains why the oid 
Manchu subsidies to princes and high lamas have been intermittently 
continued under the Chinese Republic. No more was necessary to make 
them continue to act as policemen over their subjects, preventing political 
rebellion against China. It was the princes whose territories were nearest 
the Chinese who associated themselves most actively with the rulers of 
frontier provinces, bargaining for a share in the profits of colonization 
by using authority over their subjects in order to deal in land grants. 
For this reason there are princes, all along the belt of colonization, whose 
Mongol titles no longer really mean anything, because they have become 
landlords, whose interests are identical with those of Chinese landlords. 
A corollary of this transfer of the interests of the Mongol ruling classes 
has been the deterioration of the pastoral economy throughout Inner 
Mongolia, extending from the edge of the area of colonization into 
regions that as yet have no agriculture. Pastures have become over- 
crowded, and the decrease in real nomadism means that herds are kept 
too long on the same pastures, with the result that the pastures become 
“tale” and the herds less fertile and more subject to cattle plagues; 
while the overcrowding of sheep and goats, whose sharp hoofs cut the 
turf, has a ruinous effect in destroying the topsoil and creating first 
erosion and then sand dunes that is little less wasteful than the agricul- 
ture of Chinese colonists. There has, in other words, been deterioration 
in the Mongol economy itself, in addition ‘to the retreat of the Mongol 
economy from agricultural colonization; and a deterioration of this kind 
appears to be both cumulative in effect and accelerative in rapidity. 


T princes of Outer Mongolia had not been so closely associated with 
control of the Great Wall frontier, and therefore with the Manchu 
court, as had the Inner Mongolian princes. The social system had on 
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this account been less distorted, the pastoral economy was closer to the 
ancient nomadism, and both society and economy were less affected }y 
the fall of the Manchu dyansty. At the same time Inner Mongolia 
screened Outer Mongolia from Chinese political control and colonization, 
The Revolution of 1911, abortive in Inner Mongolia, was therefore able 
in Outer Mongolia to follow a course parallel to the Chinese Revolution 
but independent of it, and to repeat the frontier cycle of older history, 
up to a certain point. The country did not “belong” to China, with which 
it was only connected by the fact that the Manchu conquerors of Ching 
were also overlords of Mongolia. With the fall of the Manchus this link 
ceased to exist, and the parallel political revolutions in China and Outer 
Mongolia resulted accordingly in emphasizing the differences between 
the two countries. 

Beyond this point the Outer Mongolian Revolution did not develop. 
The possibility of either Chinese pressure on Outer Mongolia or Outer 
Mongolian pressure on China was inherent in the situation, but both 
were inhibited, because just as the “natural” course of the Chinese 
Revolution was stultified by the “advice” and pressure of the foreign 
nations which from the middle of the nineteenth century had become 
participants in the affairs of China, so the course of the Outer Mongolian 
Revolution was deflected by the participation of Tsarist Russia in Mon- 
gol affairs. It was to the interest of Tsarist Russia to segregate Outer 
Mongolia as a field of imperial expansion, but it was not necessary to 
assert the claim in a manner so violent as to challenge protest from 
other countries interested in the development and exploitation of Asia. 

As long as China was prevented from asserting any claims in Outer 
Mongolia in practice, it was not necessary to press for an absolute 
theoretical separation from China. The princes of Outer Mongolia were 
allowed to understand that as long as they behaved themselves they could 
carry on with the local administration of their own affairs more or less 
as if the Manchu dynasty had not fallen. The unspoken hint was that 
they should not attempt to unite their separate principalities (and the 
domains, approximating to principalities, of the lama church), into a 
real nation with an effective central government. 

At the same time, in the diplomatic maneuvering between China and 
Russia, China was recognized as the heir of the Manchu empire to the 
extent of being allowed to claim “sovereignty” over an Outer Mongolia 


which was “autonomous” but not independent, while Russia took all 


the freedom of action that was needed in the way of “assisting in the 
development” of Outer Mongolia. In this manner the country became 
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three things at once: within their own borders the princes felt independ- 
ent: the Russians acquired a sphere of influence; while China main- 
tained appearances because the country was not, on the map, detached 
from the Chinese Republic. The ambiguous terminology of this period 
has persisted up to the present time. The Soviet Union continues to 
recognize Chinese sovereignty over what is now called the Mongol 
People’s Republic, but the Mongols continue to claim independence and 
most map makers continue to color Outer Mongolia as part of the 
Chinese Republic. 

From the Chinese Revolution of 1911 to the Russian Revolution of 
1917, however, Outer Mongolia virtually had no history. Time simply 
ceased to tick. A few Russian traders and mining and fishing conces- 
sionaires got rich. The Chinese traders went on getting richer, keeping 
up their old associations with princes and high lama authorities. The 
princes and lama monastery foundations taxed their subjects as before. 
The political revolution was neither fulfilled nor was it turned back 
by counterrevolution; it was merely in abeyance. Economic and social 
revolution were hardly even adumbrated, because Russian imperialism 
did not on the whole advance beyond the stage of paper plans. Russian 
pressure, diffused by the great distances and low industrial and com- 
mercial development of Siberia, did not disrupt the old order of Mongol 
life in any degree comparable to the results of Chinese pressure on 
Inner Mongolia, where railways and colonization were creating history 
of an entirely new kind. 

The active development of Mongol nationalism therefore began in 
Inner Mongolia. Psychologically, it was characterized by the growth of 
the sentiment that the social and economic changes which were going 
on were profitable solely for the Chinese and malignant in their effect 
on the Mongols. The inference was, that if the Mongols could win 
political independence or autonomy the process of change could either 
be checked (this being the instinctive and sometimes the acknowledged 
hope of conservatives) or made beneficent for the Mongols (this being 
the typical assumption of liberal nationalists). From the beginning, the 
leaders of this nationalism were largely, if not mostly, of the princely 
class; not ruling princes (with a few exceptions), but men of the rank 
of Taiji, cadet descendants of Chingghis or of one of his brothers. 

Leadership of this kind was inevitable. In practice, Chinese pressure 
did not represent a concerted exploitation of Mongol territory and vic- 
timization of the Mongols by the whole of the Chinese people; indeed 
the landless, moneyless peasants who became the tenants of the coloniza- 
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tion profiteers were as much the victims of exploitation as were the ey. 
propriated Mongols. Of the real oppressors of the Mongols, no bette; 
example could be found than the late Chang Tso-lin of Manchuria. As 
a government official he expropriated Mongol lands; as the private jp. 
dividual who controlled Manchuria, he bought in a large part of these 
lands at government prices, selling enough to finance his own enter. 
prises and developing the rest as a landlord who, with estates the size 
of a small European country, controlled not only the growing of the 
grain but the transport, milling and selling of it, and even the paper 
currency in which its value was computed. Every sector of the Chinese 
frontier colonization had and still has its Chang Tso-lins, to whom 
accrues the major benefit of this Chinese “national” advance. 

The railway transport and superior armament by means of which this 
encroachment was effected made Mongol rebellion quite hopeless; but 
as a general rule it was cheaper for even the most aggressive exponents 
of colonization to use the threat of their military superiority to force 
the Mongol princes to deal with them. By being offered a share in the 
land-grant juggling of the colonization profiteers the princes could be 
tempted to use their authority in forcing the surrender of Mongol ter- 
ritories. In this way colonization came to represent the subordination of 
the Mongol ruling class, partly by force and partly by bribery, to the 
military and landlord ruling class of the Chinese frontier provinces. Op- 
position therefore centered naturally in the stratum of the Mongol aris. 
tocracy just below the actual ruling princes, in the class which lost its 
privileges in proportion as the Chinese advanced, but was not, like the 
actual ruling princes, worth being bribed. 

Under the leadership of this class Mongol risings, variously described 
as “rebellions” and as “banditry,” broke out at intervals in every sector 
of the Chinese advance into Inner Mongolia. As “nationalist” risings 
they were hopeless, and almost always ended in increased losses of 
Mongol territory and harsh treatment of the population, even if it had 
not been active in rebellion, by Chinese troops. Gradually, however, they 
created a false issue, by hardening the dislike between all Mongols and 
all Chinese; a dislike which distorted the truth, because the real energy 
of Chinese oppression came from a class new to the Chinese as well as 
to the Mongol society—the profiteers of colonization, whose fitness to 
survive was based on their ability to extract more out of Chinese peasants, 
by an economic system of agriculture and a social system of grinding 
land tenure, than the Mongol ruling class had been able to get out of 
its herdsmen. 
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A false emphasis on political values also came to be accepted, dis- 
suising the social and economic forces which were at work. The Mongol 
herdsman had a higher standard of living, in terms of work, leisure and 
per capita wealth, than the Chinese peasant, but the archaic Mongol 
economy and society were unable to protect themselves. On the other 
hand the Chinese provincial warlord had a higher standard of wealth 
and power than the Mongol prince or lama ruler of a monastery domain, 
although the higher efficiency in oppression of the Chinese system and 
its greater wastefulness in exhausting natural resources were such as to 
produce, in time, more distress and social unrest than the Mongol sys- 
tem. Because it was assumed that the driving out of the Mongols was 
a specifically Chinese activity, the Mongols did not realize that the true 
problem was one of the relation of social structures to economic systems, 
not one of nationalities. They tended to assume that political liberty 
would either save the old Mongol society or at least make the necessary 
modification of it benign instead of oppressive. 

Gradually, therefore, Inner Mongolian nationalist feeling divided into 
conservative and radical groups. The conservatives thought in terms of a 
national liberation that would lift Mongol princes to equality with 
Chinese provincial governors, without realizing that this could not be 
done except by simultaneously depressing the Mongol people as a whole 
to the level of Chinese peasants. The radicals believed that freedom 
could not be won, much less maintained, unless the hereditary power 
of the ruling princes were modified to allow high promotion for com- 
moners. This was not so revolutionary an attitude as it might seem, 
because the oldest Mongol traditions provided for.a certain degree of 
selection in the appointment of princes, and even for the impeachment 
and deposition of unsatisfactory princes, and it was only under the 
Manchus that these rights had fallen into abeyance. 

The appeal to such rights, admittedly long disused, may seem aca- 
demic, but it was one of the original factors in the rise of Inner Mon- 
golian nationalism, as was pointed out by Merse, the brilliant Daghor 
Mongol leader.? In the 1890’s, when Manchu rule was already very 
shaky and what we now call the Chinese type of pressure on the Mon- 
gols was beginning to operate, a Mongol prince in the Ordos consented 
to the colonization of part of his tribal territory. His tribal subjects rose 
against him, demanding that he be deposed and the colonization halted, 
and they claimed the legal right to reject the prince under customary 


*See Meng-ku Wen-t'i Chiang-yen Lu (Discussion of the Mongol Question), by 
Kuo Tao-fu (Merse), Mukden, 1929. 
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tribal law. Chinese troops (under the Manchu Government) upheld the 
prince and enforced the colonization, and thus at the very beginning of 
the modern period there was established the precedent that when the 
interests of a prince ran counter to those of the tribe, the Chinese author. 
ities would support the prince, regardless of the rights of Mongol subjects 
under the Mongol law. It was not hard to infer that even the rights of 
the prince would only be upheld if the prince consented to act as the 
tool of the overlord government. From the beginning, therefore, Inner 
Mongolian nationalism always contained the possibilities, and sometimes 
the active symptoms, of a political revolt against the ruling princes, 
based partly on the appeal to ancient rights but likely under the influence 
of modern ideas to turn into some form of republicanism. 

While the radical wing of nationalism was recruited largely from 
young aristocrats who were not in the direct line of succession to be. 
come ruling princes, it also drew support from young men, commoners 
by birth, who had received an education. The only systematic Chinese 
education offered to Mongols was intended for the training of clerks in 
the Government offices handling Mongol affairs. Of the men who te- 
ceived this training, some became apathetic or even willing agents of 
the forces that were victimizing their own people. Others reacted strongly, 
and formed an unstable and discontented class, more conscious of their 
Chinese culture than the Chinese and more Mongol than the Mongols 
in nationalist patriotism. The overlap in social origins and personal 
connections between conservative and radical aristocrats and between 
pro-Chinese and anti-Chinese of the non-aristocratic intelligentsia ac- 
counted for a good deal of treachery which helped to make political 
nationalism a failure. Often a rising began with victories for the armed 
insurrectionists, but it always ended in bloody retaliations on the un 
armed population which had not taken part. It was at the moment 
when a rising began to fail that treachery was to be feared, for a man 
might then be able to use his personal affiliations to get out of the 
trouble in which his political sympathies had involved him. 


N IMPORTANT by-product of the years of hopeless rebellion was the 
A flight of Inner Mongolian nationalists, both commoners and aris 
tocrats, to Outer Mongolia. Political rebellion could not come to the 
fore in Outer Mongolia so long as the country did not feel directly the 
pressure of China and so long as it enjoyed a hazy autonomy under the 
“neace and order” surveillance of Tsarist Russia. The refugees did how- 
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ever diffuse political ideas, and Outer Mongolia may be said to have 
experienced vicariously and academically the events through which Inner 
Mongolia lived with blood and suffering. Many Mongols believe that 
this partly accounts for the way in which Outer Mongolia, when the 


time for political action did come, in 1921, traversed rapidly all the 
phases of the Inner Mongolian nationalist movement and entered almost 
immediately the more advanced phase of social revolution. Men in 
Outer Mongolia who were politically conscious at all had become aware 
of the limitations of nationalism. 

For Inner Mongolia, the slow painful teaching of history continued. 
Rebellions never came to a head except locally, where oppression had 
become intolerable: which meant that they always began too late. All 
that the Mongols really learned was that they could not withstand, alone, 
the Chinese imperialism which was devouring their territory. A men- 
tality of defeatism became prevalent, tempered with messianism. Among 
the politically backward there spread legends of the return of Ching- 
ghis Khan, or of the coming of some other Mongol hero who would 
miraculously deliver them. A longing for “the good old times” is the 
only nationalism which can be detected in a feeling of this kind; but 
it is important to the extent that a people permeated with such a feeling 
makes better material for a reactionary than for a revolutionary nation- 
alism. 

The men of the more limited class which expressed such political ideas 
as the Mongols had, were inclined to convert their lack of confidence 
in themselves into a hope for liberation by some foreign country. The 
better informed they were, the more they were likely to appreciate that 
China, although bearing down heavily on the Mongols, was itself the 
victim of other countries. If the indirect pressure of any of these countries 
were ever to be converted into direct political action, and the line of 
action were to lie across Manchuria or North China, adjacent to Inner 
Mongolia, then the Mongols, by turning against the Chinese, might win 
favorable consideration from the invader and even autonomy. Thinking 
of this kind revealed the hopelessness which had in fact undermined 
Inner Mongolian nationalism, being based on a theory of the fortuitous 
use of the weakness of others. The search for positive sources of strength 
among the Mongols themselves had been abandoned. 

Japan, far more than Tsarist Russia, and Japan alone, after the fall 
of Tsarist Russia, suited this kind of wishful thinking. The Russians, 
by driving the Chinese Eastern Railway across North Manchuria in 
1898, had been responsible for subjecting a rich belt of Mongol territory 
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to Chinese colonization, and Russian troops, guarding the railway, so 
overawed the Mongols that no resistance was possible. Of the Mongo! 
territories thus traversed only Barga, west of the Hsingan range, owes 
at first free of colonization, and as the Chinese colonization of North 
Manchuria progressed even Barga began to be threatened. The Russians 
here functioned as allies and even agents of Chinese colonizing imper. 
ialism. When, immediately after the Revolution of 1911, some of the 
Mongols of Barga started a movement to join Outer Mongolia, the 
Russians did not encourage them; and again in 1914-15 they “mediated” 
between the Chinese and the Barga Mongols, leaving Barga within the 
sphere of Chinese action. Naturally, the Mongols concluded that Outer 
Mongolia was reserved for Russia, while the area through which ran 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, in which the railway treaties made it 
much more awkward to evade the question of sovereignty, was to be 
thrown open to Chinese imperialism, indirectly energized by Russia and 
controlled by the Russian interest in the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

Moreover the Mongols held a position between Russia and China, so 
that in the event of any general Russian advance, they would have to 
be swallowed and digested before the Russians could get at the Chinese. 
In relation to Japan, on the other hand, the Mongols in western Man- 
churia and the rest of Inner Mongolia held a wedge of strategic territory 
critical to both the Japanese right flank and the Chinese left flank. It 
seemed likely that the Japanese might have reason to be more generous 
to the Mongols than either the Russians or the Chinese. They did in fact 
begin to make offers at an early stage. Mongol guerilla leaders fought 
with the Japanese against the Russians in 1904-05, and from that time 
on Japanese agents were active among the Mongols of Manchuria, and 
Japan was represented as the natural friend of all the Mongols. Even 
if, occasionally, the Japanese demand for “law and order” in Manchuria 
did favor the Chinese in the suppression of “Mongol banditry,” it could 
always be urged that things would be different if Japan ever got a free 
hand. 

Before that time came, however, the growth of Mongol nationalism 
was altered by an abrupt change in Outer Mongolia, which having 
existed virtually in a state of suspended animation ever since 1912, was 
awakened to acute activity by the consequences of the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917. The first phase was in 1920, when China attempted to 
take advantage of the fall of the Tsarist empire in order to regain 
control of Outer Mongolia. A Chinese army entered the country un- 
opposed, under the pretext that it was going to guard the Siberian fron- 
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tier. At Urga, the capital, it seized the Jebtsun Damba Khotokhto 
(politically the most important of the high Living Buddhas of Outer 
Mongolia), and other hostages. The adventure only proved, however, 
that Chinese penetration into Mongol territory really depended on the 
new economic superiority made possible by the use of rail transport, 
and that a Chinese army, even with every advantage of equipment, 
could not operate for long at a distance of 800 miles from its railway 
base at Kalgan. Ungern-Sternberg, a Baltic White general, with a mis- 
cellaneous following of Russians, Mongols and a few Tibetans, drove 
out the Chinese and in turn terrorized the country for a few months; 
but he also could not operate without a base, and in attempting to break 
into Siberia from Outer Mongolia he was cleaned up by a revolution- 
ary detachment. 

Outer Mongolia then lay open to the Bolsheviks, and the way in 
which they dealt with it has provided a model of revolutionary states- 
manship. Only a handful of Mongols realized what had happened and 
what was actually possible, just as only a small party of trained revolu- 
tionaries had understood the nature of the Russian Revolution in 1917. 
Even these few Mongols would have been helpless if they had not been 
able to draw on the ideas of the Russian Bolsheviks as well as on the 
resources of the Soviet Union. The leaders of the new Mongol Revolu- 
tion had gathered at a congress in Siberia to make their plans, and they 
now entered Outer Mongolia and took control. They were not inter- 
ested in the old nationalism at all, and this made them strong and 
effective, because nationalism of the old kind had been discredited in 
advance. 

From this time onward the development of Outer Mongolia, though 
obscure in detail to those who cannot consult Russian sources, may be 
assumed to have shifted its emphasis from political nationalism to eco- 
nomic and social revolution. The aristocracy, as a class, no longer exists, 
and the lama church has lost its territorial jurisdictions, though numbers 
of lamas continue to live on the private offerings of the laity, and the 
latent power of the church is great enough to be regarded as dangerous. 
Even so, the general nature of the changes achieved can probably be 
better described as “reform” than as “revolution,” because it seems to 
depend largely on the education and political enfranchisement of the 
old subject classes. True social revolution has lagged, because economic 
revolution has not gone far enough to create new social classes. Although 
motor transport has greatly increased, there are still no railways and 
there is no modern industry that is more than experimental. An attempt 
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to force the social revolution beyond the pace of economic change. 
through the collectivization of livestock, seems to have been a serious 
failure, later remedied by a frank admission of its prematurity and , 
return to a more moderate rate of change.® 

Since, however, the trend of policy in Outer Mongolia assumes the ful! 
development of both economic and social revolution in the future, and 
since both depend on the ability to draw on the economic resources of 
the Soviet Union as well as on the ideas of the Communist Party, Outer 
Mongolia may well be called a satellite of the Soviet Union. This, it may 
be pointed out, is a very different thing from saying that the Outer Mon. 
golian People’s Republic is a bogus state, subordinate to the interests 
and policy of Russian nationalism. The emphasis, it may be repeated, 
is not on the old values of nationalism at all, and for this reason the 
Outer Mongolian Government is not in the least weakened by its policy 
of evading the traditional issues of nationalism, as for instance in the 
dispute between it and China over the question of Chinese sovereignty 
in Mongolia. 

As a result of the course taken in Outer Mongolia, and the acute con- 
trast between it and the old “retreating” nationalism, new concepts of 
nationalism are now possible in Inner :Mongolia. I do not think they 
have yet taken form; the phraseology of common people has not yet 
gone beyond such terms as sinin sanatai and hochin sanatai, “new- 
minded” and “old-minded,” which indicate comparisons of receptivity 
and unreceptivity rather than of revolution and counterrevolution. 
Nevertheless the inferences are there to be drawn, even by a people 
most of whom are politically immature—especially since the Japanese 
attempt to organize a subservient Mongol nationalism in Manchuria, 
and the attempt under Te Wang to snatch an Inner Mongolian auton- 
omy out of the crisis by demanding from China an approximately pro- 
vincial status and at the same time offering to form a united front with 
China against Japan. 

The question of the analogy or lack of analogy between Outer Mon- 
golia, in its relation to the Soviet Union, and Manchukuo, in its relation 
to Japan, is one that I have not the space here to treat in the detail it 


requires. Nor can I review here the events of recent political change in 
Inner Mongolia and the Mongol regions of Manchuria. As far as the 
general question of the historical setting of Inner Mongolian national- 


*“17 Doklada Prem’er-Ministra M.N.R. Genduna vii Velikomu Khuralu” (‘Extracts 
from the Report made by Prime Minister Gendun of the Mongol People’s Republic 
to the vii Great Hural”), Tikhit Okean (Pacific Ocean), No. 1, 1935. 
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ism is concerned, it is enough to point out that Japanese intervention 
in Manchuria and among the Mongols of Manchuria has been followed 
as a corollary by intervention in the rest of Inner Mongolia, and that this 
intervention has raised the very issues which have not become important 
in Outer Mongolia. The vague hope, among Inner Mongolian national- 
ists, of a foreign intervention that would free them from China and 
make possible a revival of national independence has been proved absurd. 
The parade of questions of political independence and national sover- 
eignty has drawn attention to the humbug with which the one real 
question has been treated: the question of changes in the economy and 
social organization of the Mongols which will benefit the whole of the 
people, without exploiting them as the colonial subjects of some other 
country and without suborning an upper class to assist in the colonial 
rule. 

Both the pseudo-nationalism of an “autonomous” province for the 
Mongols under Manchukuo and the more sincere but quite ineffective 
attempt under Te Wang and the Bato Khalagha (Pailingmiao) Auton- 
omous Political Council to win a quasi-provincial status from Nanking 
have made it plain that it is illusory for Inner Mongolia to rely on the 
old concepts of nationalism. Intervention has meant only the transfer of 
control from Chinese overlords to Japanese proconsuls. Without some 


degree of social revolution, Inner Mongolian nationalism can only be led 
by the aristocrats. The lower ranks of the aristocracy may be radical in 
their political beliefs, but they do not hold the decisive power. It is the 
ruling princes, together with the high lamas, who hold such real power 
as exists; and they, because of the dichotomy between their class inter- 
ests and national interests, can never free themselves from subordination 


to an overlord power. 

Nor can Inner Mongolia raise itself from being exploited on a colonial 
level except by an economic revolution interacting with social revolution. 
The more or less unreal and romantic nationalism of the last 30 or 40 
years has therefore become subject to a new standard of valuation as a 
result of the rapid developments following on the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria in 1931. The question is no longer one of degrees of auton- 
omy or nominal independence within rival Russian, Japanese and Chinese 
spheres of influence. On the economic side there is only the question of 
the presence or absence of colonial exploitation; on the political side, the 
degree of social revolution or counterrevolution. Nationalism, the old 
nationalism, is dead. 


THE KRA CANAL: A SUEZ FOR JAPAN? 


Wii J. Ronan 


ines of the penetration of Japanese influence into Siam 
have revived speculation as to the possibility of a canal being constructed 
across the isthmus of Kra. The idea of such a canal is not new, and its 


commercial and strategic possibilities were foreseen by French colonialists 


in the latter half of the nineteenth century. The difficulties involved 
would be political and financial, as well as physical; but since the recent 
speculation is to some extent merely a revival of the theories of fifty 


years ago, the history of the discussion may well be summarized. 

In 1861 Furlong and Fraser, two British army officers, traversed 
the Malay peninsula, ascending the river Pakchan to Kra, then a village 
of fifteen houses. With the aid of coolies and guides furnished by the 
Siamese governor, they crossed the ridge to the swamp which formed 
the headwaters of the Tayoung river. From here they descended the 
Tayoung to the Gulf of Siam, and then retraced their journey. In their 
report to the British Government they advocated the construction of a 
railroad across the isthmus at this point, but no action was taken on 
the proposal, probably owing to the transshipment costs which the project 
would have involved.? 

Although Fraser and Furlong saw the possibilities of a short cut to 
the Far East from India by way of Kra in 1861, it was another English- 
man, an engineer by the name of Tremenheere, who first proposed a 
canal across the isthmus. He advocated a sea-level canal to follow the 
Pakchan river to the village of Kra, then to pursue the Kra river and cut 
through the ridge to the Gulf of Siam. This particular route would be 
very difficult owing to the steep banks and winding course of the river 
Kra, in addition to the engineering feat involved in breaking through 
the ridge which runs the length of the Malay peninsula. Schomberg, 
another English engineer, proposed cutting a canal by way of the Ta- 
young river and thence directly through the ridge to the Pakchan. This 
2A. J. Loftus, Notes of a Journey across the Isthmus of Kra, London, 1883. Ap- 
pendix gives the full report of Fraser and Furlong. 
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The Kra Canal: A Suez for Japan? 


route would prove even more difficult than the former, since the ridge 
is higher at this point.? 

Because of the development of Singapore and the many difficult prob- 
lems which would have to be faced in constructing such a canal, the 


English lost interest in the Kra scheme, but the French, eager to void 
the domination which the British held over the trade routes to the Far 
East, took up the idea. M. Léon Dru in 1882 proposed cutting the penin- 
sula from some point on the Pakchan to the bay of Sawee in the Gulf 
of Siam, and drawing part of the water from the Pakchan and Tayoung 
rivers. This route offers about the lowest mean altitude and would prob- 
ably require the least excavation. Another Frenchman, a hydrographic 


engineer by the name of Deloncle, after a study of the isthmus, advo- 
cated dredging the Pakchan, cutting through the ridge to the Tayoung, 
and using the latter down to its mouth at Htayan.® 

About the same time an Italian navigator, Giuseppe, expressed the 


opinion that: 


Such a canal will cut nearly four days from the journey of steamships 
bound for China. The commerce of Bangkok will be placed on a direct 
route with Indo-China and Europe; all the traffic between China and 
Europe and conversely will stop along the Siamese coast somewhere, 
either at Bangkok or some new city which necessity will bring into 
being, and the greatest benefit will accrue to the country of Siam.+* 


Interest in the projected canal continued to grow in France, where 
national ambition was already seeking outlets in piercing the isthmus of 
Suez, planning to drive a canal across Panama and a tunnel through 
the Alps at St. Gotthard. Expansionists like Léon Dru dreamed of 
French control of the commercial highways of the world, with Panama, 
Suez and Kra in the hands of the French.® DeLesseps, the builder of 
the Suez and the would-be builder of the Panama Canal, expressed his 
interest in the Kra enterprise, while the French imperialists looked for- 
ward to ending the throttling grip of the British at Singapore, and a 
new era of prosperity for Saigon and all Indo-China. One French writer 
stated the case as follows: 


Among the reasons which, on general grounds, might convince us of 
its desirability, let us not forget that the first result of the opening of 


*Louis Figuer, Les Nouvelles Conquétes de la Science, Vol. IV, p. 504, Paris, 
1885, 

*]bid., p. 506. 

“Captain Giuseppe in Revista Marittima, Roma, 1881. 

*Léon Dru, La Péninsule Malaise, Paris, 1881, p. 29. 
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the Malay passage would be to place our Far Eastern possessions on the 
direct route to China, making our port of Saigon, which at present is far 
from having reached the level of its rich neighbors in British India, the 
first great outlet of the canal.® 


In 1883 the French Government sent out an expedition under the 
leadership of Lieutenant Bellion to survey the peninsula for a possible 
canal. The survey, made with the consent and assistance of the King 
of Siam, took place in the months from January to April. The repre. 
sentative of the King of Siam on the expedition was an Englishman, 
A. J. Loftus, who reported unfavorably on the canal project, but thought 
that if a canal were to be built, the route via the Pakchan, the village 
of Kra, and across the ridge (250 feet mean height) to Chumpon, would 
be the best.? 

What conclusion the French engineers arrived at is not apparent, but 
during the Angio-French crisis over the Siamese question in the summer 
of 1893, rumors spread that the French were seeking to force a canal 
concession from the Siamese king. Continuance of these vague allega- 
tions led to Sir C. W. Dilke’s interrogation of Lord Rosebery in the 
House of Commons as to whether “there exist any papers which can be 
laid before Parliament on the difficulties in the way of such a canal.”® 
Rosebery protested to the French, who, in turn, disclaimed any intention 
of seeking concessions on the Kra peninsula. A French canal across the 
isthmus would have seriously jeopardized the prosperity of Singapore, 
and would also have cut it from communication by land with Burma 
and India, thus making impossible a projected railroad, which was to 
have connected Rangoon with the largest and most strategic coaling 
station in the Far East.® 

The Siamese crisis passed when the British and French agreed to 
keep Siam between them as a buffer state, but the British undertook to 
make certain that no other power would build a Kra canal or get a 


foothold in the vicinity of Singapore, in a treaty with Siam concluded 
April 6, 1897. The treaty is brief and worth repeating: 


Art. I. . . . the King of Siam engages not to cede or alienate to any other 
power any of his rights over any portion of the territories or islands 
lying to the south of Muong Bang Tapan. 


® Maxime Héléne, Les Nouvelles Routes du Globe, Paris, 1882, pp. 126-127. 
7A. J. Loftus, Notes of a Journey across the Isthmus of Kra, London, 1883. 
® Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 1894, p. 518. 

® See editorial in New York Tribune, Sept. 3, 1893. 
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Art. II. Her Britannic Majesty engages on her part to support . 
the King of Siam in resisting any attempt by a third power to acquire 
dominion or to establish its influence or a protectorate in the territories 
or islands above named. 

Art. III. Her Britannic Majesty having engaged by the preceding artic 
to support . . . the King of Siam in resisting any attempt by a third 
power to acquire dominion or to establish its influence or a protec. 
torate in the territories or islands above mentioned, . . . the King of 
Siam engages not to grant, cede, or let any special privilege or advan. 
tage, whether as regards land or trade, within the above specified 
limits, whether to the government or the subjects of a third power 
without the written consent of the British Government, and Her 
Britannic Majesty engages to support . . . the King of Siam in the 
execution of this article.!° 
This treaty continued in force until March 10, 1909, when a ney 

treaty was signed, by which Siam ceded the Malay States of Kalantan, 

Tringganu, Kedah, and Perak to Great Britain, to replace it. After the 

signing of the treaty, since the protective part of the former pact was 

not included in the text of the new one, an exchange of identical notes 
took place between Siam and England to the effect that: 


. . the Siamese Government shall not cede or lease, directly or indi- 
.ectly, to any foreign government any territory situated in the Malay 


peninsula south of the southern boundary of the Monthon of Rajaburi, 
or in any of the islands adjacent to the said territory; also that within 
the limits of the above defined territory a right to establish or lease any 
coaling station, to build or own any construction or repairing docks, 
or to occupy exclusively any harbors the occupation of which would be 
likely to be prejudicial to British interests from a strategic point of view, 


shall not be granted to any foreign government or company.'! 


I 1s apparent that this agreement precludes the construction of a canal 


at Kra by any powers other than Siam (or Britain) without British 
consent, but there remains the possibility of Siam constructing it with 
foreign capital, or of some other power attempting it through merely 
nominal Siamese construction. It is the possibility of Japan’s financing 
the scheme and exerting pressure on Siam to undertake the project 
which seems to be at the basis of the current rumors. The suggestion 
impiies both the ability to finance the project, either with Japanese 


© British Foreign and State Papers, Vol. 102, pp. 124-25. 
4 Ibid. p. 131. 
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funds or foreign credit, and a political prestige sufficient to prevent ob- 
jection in Siam and override objections from Great Britain and possibly 
France and the Netherlands. The project is therefore one which is cap- 
able of varying from the level of academic discussion to that of practical 
execution, according to the interplay of very complicated political and 
financial factors in several countries. 

The strategic and commercial implications of a Kra canal are con- 
siderable. Singapore would be cut off from the main routes of world 
trade and probably would be reduced to a third-class port, since the pres- 
ent route from Ceylon to Hongkong via Singapore is about 600 miles 
longer than it would be via the Kra canal. This would mean a saving 
of about two days for faster steamers on the Europe-Far East run, and 
even more for the slower cargo ships.'* The chief commercial benefit 
would accrue to Japau and Siam, and to China, the Philippines and 
French Indo-China. Japan would be two to three days nearer by water 
to the vast Indian market, as well as to the Near East, Africa and 
Europe, a fact which would make Japan a commercial competitor in 
these places to an even greater extent than at present. 

So far as Siam is concerned, Bangkok would be brought 1200 miles 
nearer by sea to Europe than at present, which, with the connecting of 
the Siamese and Indo-China railway systems at Battambang in the not 
distant future, ought to make Bangkok a far more prosperous port than 
it is today. The distance from Bangkok to Rangoon would be reduced 
by two thirds, and the cities on the east coast of India, as well as Ran- 
goon, would take on new importance in world trade. In Indo-China 
it is conceivable that Saigon would become a more frequent, if not a 
regular, port of call for most steamers in the Far East-Europe traffic, 
while the colony itself and France would be brought closer by some 
two to three days through the elimination of the long detour via the 
Singapore straits. Indeed, the French are not particularly interested in 
the commercial future or the present prosperity of Singapore, and by 
some people have been suspected of urging their Siamese friends to 
establish a port of call on the west coast of Siamese Malaya and to con- 
nect it by a branch line to the Siamese Government’s East Coast Rail- 
ways.13 

The greatest losers commercially from the cutting of a canal across 


” Far Eastern Review, June, 1930. 


* Ibid. 
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the Kra peninsula would be the British, and perhaps Netherlands-India 
Great Britain would certainly lose by the decline of Singapore, which 
might even be deprived of much of its tin and rubber handling by some 
new Siamese port located at one of the entrances to the projected canal, 
while the bringing of the Indian and Near Eastern markets nearer jo 
Japan would certainly be no commercial blessing to the Lancashire tex. 
tile manufacturers. 

Strategically a Kra canal in the control of Japan (or some other 
power) would seriously reduce the effectiveness of the Singapore forti- 
fications. The bottle-neck position of the British naval base would be 
destroyed and the base itself might possibly be cut off from the west by 
a hostile fleet going through the canal. The British and Dutch, as well 
as the French interests in the region of the East Indies, would be ren 
dered more insecure, for a base in Siam and a canal across the Kra 
isthmus would increase considerably the striking range of Japanese sea 
power. Indeed, the French could ill afford to have a Kra canal in the 
hands of the Japanese, for Indo-China would be in a position far more 
vulnerable to attack than many of the East Indian Islands farther to the 
south. On the other hand the Japanese would require a considerably 
larger fleet, and probably a larger and more efficient land force than 
Siam could furnish, to defend the canal position, if Japan were to build 
and fortify a canal at Kra. However, the British, French and Dutch are 
hardly going to allow Kra to fall into the hands of the Japanese without 
some sort of struggle, since the consequences, the insecurity of Indo- 
China and the East Indies and the increased vulnerability of the east 
coast of India, are too grave to be allowed to follow without a contest. 

Allegations in the press of Japanese activity in Siam led to a question 
in the House of Commons in March, 1934, regarding the situation, but 
Sir John Simon found no reason to suppose that the current rumor 
was “better founded than its predecessors,” although he promised in- 
quiries and assured the House that “the bearing of any such proposal 
on British interests would naturally receive the attention of His Majesty's 
Government.”!* The rumors which led to the question in the House 
of Commons and which continue te appear in the press up to the pres- 
ent time may be ascribed to the juxtaposition of several interesting 
events. 

First, it will be recalled that Siam was the only member of the League 


“ Parliamentary Debates, Official Report, 5th series, Vol. 287, p. 1616; also re- 
ported in London Times for March 27, 1934. 
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of Nations to abstain from voting for the acceptance of the Lytton 
report which indicted Japan’s action in Manchuria, and secondly that 
the King of Siam, a known Anglophile, resigned his throne and one 
of the royal princes entered a Japanese military school in Tokyo.’ 
In July of 1934 the Siamese Government placed an order for two tor- 
pedo boats of 400 tons each in Japan,!® while in October of the same 
year the Tokyo Asahi reported that Japanese officials were watching the 
situation in Siam closely. Added vigor was given the rumors by the 
dispute over the succession to the Sultanate of Selangor, one of the 
Federated Malay States, which culminated in Raja Mudah, the Sultan’s 


heir apparent, being informed by the British that he was unsuitable as 
17 


a successor. 

About the same time the cession of the region of Dindings back to the 
Sultan of Perak was being discussed in the British Parliament. One of 
the arguments raised in defense of the cession bill was the contribution 
by the rulers of the Malay States of some £2,000,000 sterling to the 
development of the Singapore naval base. An objection by one member 


of the House of Commons that the natives were being handed over 
toa rule which was much less beneficial than the actual British admin- 
istration which they had previously enjoyed was termed by Cunliffe- 
Lister “beside the point. It had the full approval of the defense serv- 


ices."18 

One of the purposes of the cession seems to have been to insure the 
loyalty of the native sultans. Captain Cunningham-Reid, who had just 
returned from Malaya, interjected a warning concerning the future of 


Kra into the discussion: 


... The project for building a canal at this point, often mooted, is, as 
many of us know, about to be introduced again, and I understand on 
the best authority that it is seriously proposed to construct this canal if 
finances allow it, and there is a suggestion of financial assistance from 
the Japanese. Such a back door enabling any battle fleet to sidetrack 
Singapore to prove, so to speak, a by pass by a much shorter route could 
not but have a profound effect on the local strategical situation. . . . 

Our situation in Malaya today can be compared somewhat to a pyra- 
mid resting rather uneasily upon its apex, the apex being Singapore. . . 
If we desired to prevent the building of such a canal it would be im- 
possible for us to do so. . . The Siamese have much in common with 


* China Weekly Review, November 10, 1934. 

*London Times, July 6, 1934, p. 13. 

“London Times, Nov. 2, 1934; China Weekly Review, Nov. 10, 1934. 
* Ibid. 
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the Japanese. Siam, as we all know from recent events, is very discon. 
tented today.!® 

Late in January 1936 Yunosuke Yasukawa, a director of Mitsui Bys. 
san Kaisha, left Tokyo at the head of a Japanese Economic Mission 
to visit Netherlands-India and Siam.*® His group was very warmly 
received at Bangkok, and his one month’s stay has been interpreted - 
marking the increasing friendship between Japan and Siam.*! Accord. 
ing to one source Yasukawa and the Japanese Economic Mission dis. 
cussed in detail the proposal of building a canal at Kra for the Siamese 
Government,”” while according to a Hongkong message to the Shun 
Pao, the Japanese Mission, which left Siam for Tokyo April 20, brought 
back with them a draft plan for the construction of the canal for the 
examination and approval of the Japanese Government.”# 

On the financing side of the question, one must note that “the finan- 
cial adviser to the Government of Siam is one of the most competent and 
experienced British experts on Oriental and Eastern Affairs,”** and 
that the British continue to hold many important positions in the Siamese 
Government generally.2° However, a Japanese adviser was recently ap- 
pointed to the Siamese Ministry of Agriculture to promote cotton culti- 
vation in Siam, and Japanese engineers have been engaged by the 
Bangkok municipal administration.*® These events, coupled with the 
fact that Japanese exports to Siam have more than doubled from 1933 
to 1935, have been at the basis of most speculation that Japan is sup- 
planting Britain in the chief position in Siamese affairs; but beyond these 
signs there is little or no evidence to indicate that the British have ceased 
to dominate the Siamese Government personnel and _ policies. 

The Japanese have denied interest in the Kra scheme, while the 
Siamese Government has generally kept silent on the whole matter. In 
May 1935 Prince Damras did deny that Japanese influence was on the 
increase in Siam,?? but on the matter of the canal the Siamese have 
been content to keep their own counsel. However, if there is anything 
to this rumored Japanese interest, should any trouble develop to keep 


° Parliamentary Debates, Official Report, Series 5, Vol. 293, pp. 511-12. 

” China Weekly Review, January 4, 1936. 

™! New York Times, May 18, 1936. 

= China Weekly Review, May 16, 1936. 

* Ibid. 

™ Far Eastern Review, June, 1930. 

*TIn 1930 there were 64 British subjects in official positions in the Siamese Gov 
ernment. Parliamentary Debates, 5th series, Vol. 235, p. 1849. 

* New York Times, May 18, 1936. 

*™ New York Times, May 25, 1935. 
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REPORTS ON RESEARCH 


A SOVIET STUDY OF THE AMERICAN POSITION 
IN THE FAR EAST 


Harriet Moorz 


A. MporTANT Soviet contribution to the study of Pacific prob. 
lems has been made by A. Kantorovich in his book America v Borbe 
za Kitai (America in the Struggle for China). This book was reviewed 
in the March 1936 number of Paciric Arrairs and is now being trans. 
lated by the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Kantorovich bases his study on wide documentary sources, including 
some previously unpublished materials from the Tsarist archives, He 
likewise includes copious references to newspaper and periodical sources 
on the whole period of American relations with the Far East. The 
concluding chapters of the book give an analysis of the contem- 
porary international situation in the Pacific. This aspect of the study 
has been expanded by the author in a series of articles appearing in 
Soviet publications; the most important of these are: 


“Proiskhozhdenie Amerikanskoi Doktriny ‘Otkrytykh Dverei’ v Kitae” 
(“Origin of the American Doctrine of the ‘Open Door’ in China”) 
Tikhi Okean (Pacific Ocean), No. 2, 1934 

“Protivorechiia v Dal’nevostochnoi Politike S.SH.A.” (“Contradictions 
in American Far Eastern Policy”) Tikhti Okean (Pactfic Ocean), 


No. 3, 1935 
“Angliia na Dal’nem Vostoke” (“England in the Far East”) Tikhii 


Okean (Pacific Ocean), No. 1, 1936 

The following is a summary of Kantorovich’s analysis of the present 
Far Eastern situation and of the implications which can be drawn from 
such an analysis. 

The course of events in the Pacific today is governed by the policies 
of a triangle of powers—Japan, England, and the United States. In so 
far as other nations are involved, their influence is either of relative 
unimportance or is of such a consistent nature that it can be considered 
a constant in the equation. Japan’s policy of external expansion, by 
military and economic means, is likewise fixed, but the direction and 
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the speed of this expansion are influenced by the actions of the other 
two powers. Therefore the course of events is in reality determined by 
the shifts in American and British policies. The fundamental objectives 
of British and American policy do not vary. Both wish to protect their 
present Far Eastern interests, including those in China, and wish to 
assure for themselves at least a proportionate share in the advantages 
to be gained in future Far Eastern trade and investment; but the tactics 
adopted to achieve these ends and the pressure brought to bear in their 
enforcement vary. 

In 1931-32, at the beginning of Japan’s advance into Manchuria, the 
effective pressure of England and America was reduced to the vanish- 
ing point. The Anglo-American coalition, which had blocked Japan at 
the Washington Conference, had collapsed. The world economic crisis, 
England’s abandonment of the gold standard and the war debts ques- 
tion had heightened the antagonisms between the two countries and 
prevented their cooperation on the Far Eastern front. English fear of 
Japanese rivalry had not reached its height. Trade competition re- 
mained within the confines of a few industries. Anti-Soviet feeling in 
England was strong and looked to Japan’s expansion as a_ possible 
means of defeating the Soviet Union as well as to serve as a bulwark 
against the Chinese revolution. The British Pacific Dominions were 
generally opposed to anti-Japanese action on the grounds that their 
trade with Japan was increasing, their interests in China were small, 
and as long as Japan moved northward they were in no direct danger 
from further Japanese expansion. Consequently England followed a 
policy of making use of Japan’s actions to further its own ends against 
the United States and the Soviet Union. England played the game of 
balancing Japan against America. 

At the same time the United States followed its traditional methods 
of trying to protect itself by “moral pressure.” The reiteration of Stim- 
son's “non-recognition” doctrine, protests against Japanese acts, co- 
operation with the League in the Lytton Commission and its subsequent 
verbal opposition to Japanese expansion: these were the limits of Amer- 
ican action. The United States too was gripped in a crisis which absorbed 
its attentions. Its military preparedness was at a very low point and the 
Hoover economy program prevented steps being taken even to begin 
to improve it. America’s unilateral moral pressure was eminently ineffec- 
tive, except in securing international non-recognition of Japan’s new 
position and thus leaving the matter open for later action. England would 
not help, the United States had not recognized the Soviet Union, and 
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China provided no effective cooperation, inasmuch as America stil] 


placed its hopes in Nanking. America was left holding the bag, being 


subject to all the unpleasantness involved in opposing Japan “on paper” 
and achieving nothing in return. 

In the succeeding two years the position of the two countries shifted. 
with the change in world affairs. England’s fear of Japan grew. The 
trade war was extended to new markets and to new lines of commod- 
ities. The Shanghai interlude, though a failure for Japan because of the 
temporary combined pressure of England, America and China, dispelled 
the illusion in England and the Dominions that Japan’s aspirations lay 
only to the north. The abrogation of the Washington Treaties reopened 
the armament race on a world scale. The European situation became 
more intense with Germany’s increasing aggressiveness all along the line 
and Italy’s Abyssinian venture. The growing strength of the Soviet 
Union gradually pushed English anti-Soviet elements into the back- 
ground. It became clear that the U.S.S.R. was a great potential force on 
the side of European stability, one which England must somehow culti- 
vate. Likewise the possibility of a successful Japanese attack or even any 
Japanese attack on the Soviet Union in the immediate future, dwindled 
as the U.S.S.R. grew stronger. Japan turned to the south and advanced 
toward England’s real interests. 

Similarly the course of events showed that Japan’s aggression, far 
from reducing the danger of a Chinese revolution, was actually enhanc 
ing it. The international situation, taken as a whole, made it clear 
that England could not isolate the conflict in the Far East and that, to 
prevent a world war, England must take steps against Japan. But Eng- 
land’s range for maneuvering had become limited. Bound up hand and 
foot in the acute European situation, it no longer could threaten the 
use of force. Likewise Japan’s comparative success in North China, 
coupled with Nanking’s weakness, had diminished Japan’s readiness to 
come to terms with England on a limited sphere for expansion. Added 
to this was the fact that the United States, because of shifts in its policy, 
could no longer be “used” as a counterbalance to Japan. England had 
to take the initiative to protect itself in the Far East. 

The United States, in contrast, was reorienting itself to “use” Eng- 
land. With the advent of the Roosevelt administration new tactics were 
adopted. While the Stimson doctrine was carried over by the new 
Government, no longer were loud protests sent to Japan at each step in 
its advance. On the other hand attempts at “economy” ceased and a 
huge naval and military construction program was initiated. As Eng- 
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land’s anxiety increased, America took the attitude that England was 
in danger of losing more than America in the Far East. Its investments 
and its empire were greater there. England therefore, rather than 
America, should stand in the front line against Japan. Withdrawal 
from the Philippines, though promoted by internal economic interests, 
found support among those who wished to force Britain’s hand by 
threatening to withdraw American protection from the gateway to 
Singapore and India. 

America now stood on the receiving end. It received offers from 
Japan for bilateral non-aggression pacts and for cooperation. These it 
quietly rejected, knowing they could only result in tying America’s 
hand while leaving Japan free for further advance into China. It received 
repeated, though vague, offers from England for friendly collaboration. 
England now sought action and allies. Because of the European situa- 
tion it could not take action which might result in war, but it could 
try to strengthen China—hence the Leith-Ross mission. The changing 
situation has resulted in Japan, England and America each standing 
alone. Japan, close to the scene of battle, aided by the capitulation of 
Nanking, persistently continues its advance. England and America, 
each unable to act alone by military means, and ineffective in unilateral 
moral pressure, had found no collaborators. Both stood clearly in an 
antiJapanese position, but incapable of taking the action demanded by 
this position. 

At present there are indications that such action may be taken. Since 
military efforts are impossible for either power, they must seek to 
eflect multilateral moral or economic action. The potential cooperators 
are England, the United States, China and the Soviet Union, all op- 
posed to Japan insofar as they are threatened by it. The United States 
has recognized the U.S.S.R. It has advanced a proposal for a multi- 
lateral non-aggression pact, which closely corresponds with the Soviet 
conception of collective security and the Litvinov definition of an ag- 
gressor. England likewise has adopted a more cooperative attitude toward 
the Soviet Union, seeing the logic of its concept of the “indivisibility of 
peace” and feeling the weight behind its “peace policy.” In China, 
neither England nor America is yet willing to seek the aid of the most 
active anti-Japanese elements, the Chinese Soviets and the partisan 
troops. England is now again trying to find an instrument for its policy 
in Nanking. It hopes, by strengthening Nanking financially, to raise a 
barrier against Japan. The United States has already been disillusioned 
in the possibilities of working through Nanking. It is true that the 
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meager aid given to Nanking by the United States was more than offs; 
by its silver policy. Nevertheless America has seen that Chiang K’ai-Shek. 


long dependent on foreign support against his own internal rivals, }y 


force of circumstances shifts his allegiance to the foreign power which 
is strongest and most active in China. At present this is Japan. America, 
therefore, seems to be seeking a new Chinese instrument, possibly 
Canton. It is fumbling for a real anti-Japanese force in China. . 

Whether or not England and America will succeed in defending 
their position and interests in the Far East from Japanese aggression 
depends on the formation of an international front against Japan. This, 
in turn, depends on whether or not England and America can over. 
come their mutual antagonisms sufficiently to find a basis for Far East. 
ern collaboration. It depends even more on whether they are ready to 
support a real anti-Japanese movement in China, even if it contains 
“red elements.” Without this the status quo ante cannot be restored, 
Since unilateral military action is impossible for England or America 
and since unilateral “moral pressure” has proved ineffective, the course 
of events in the Far East rests on England’s and America’s decision for 
or against international collective action. A negative answer not onl 
gives Japan free rein in China and the whole of Eastern Asia. In effect 
it means American and English withdrawal from the Far East. It in- 
creases the threat of colonial revolution, since revolutionary forces gain 
momentum as the only means of resistance to aggression in colonial 
and semi-colonial countries. Finally, it brings nearer the outbreak oi 
world war. This cannot be avoided the minute Japan oversteps the 
borders of the Soviet Union or of any of the colonial possessions of the 
other great powers. A positive answer is the only possible hope of peace 
and stability in the East. 
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No. III: LITERATURE ON THE CHINESE 
SOVIET MOVEMENT 


PREPARED BY THE STAFF OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL, INSTITUTE 
oF Paciric RELATIONS 


‘in social root of the Soviet movement in China, according to 
orthodox Marxists, lies in the semi-feudal and semi-colonial character of 
Chinese society. The problem of semi-feudalism in China is highly con- 
troversial and involves the question of the interpretation of the whole 
course of China’s economic development. So far no comprehensive eco- 
nomic history of China, based on most, if not all, available source ma- 
terial on the subject, exists. However, several notable works attempting 
to give a Marxist interpretation of Chinese history and society have 
been published during the last decade. 

L. Madyar’s The Agricultural Economy of China (original Russian 
version published in Moscow, 1928; Chinese translation, 1930) has ex- 
erted considerable influence on later writers in the field. The book was 
issued with a critical preface which represents the collective opinion of 
its editors in the Institute for Chinese Studies in Moscow. The preface 
rejects Madyar’s attempt to designate Chinese economy as a special 
“Asiatic mode of production,” and characterizes Chinese economy as 
“semi-feudal,” which is the viewpoint adopted by official documents of 
the Communist International and the Communist Party of China. 
Madyar also published a book on Chinese handicrafts and industry, a 
companion volume to his book on agrarian economy (Chinese transla- 
tion, 1932). The scholarly volume, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft Chinas 
(Leipzig, 1931; Japanese translation, 1935) by Karl August Wittfogel, 
gives a clearer and much more consistent formulation of the theory of 
“Asiatic agrarian society” or “Asiatic mode of production” than Madyar. 
Far from being scholarly, though stili influential among certain writers 
in China, are Karl Radek’s Theoretical Analysis of Chinese History (a 
series of lectures delivered at the Sun Yat-sen University in Moscow, 
1926-27, Chinese translation 1933) and Safarov’s History of the Develop- 
ment of Chinese Society (Chinese translation 1932). Safarov’s work has 
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been challenged and in part refuted by P. Grenivich in an excellen; 
article, entitled “The Problem of the History of Chinese Feudalism” 
(Problems of China, No. 14). 

Among numerous works on the subject by Chinese writers, Chep 
Han-seng’s “The Agrarian Problem of China” (Problems of the Pacific 
1933, Pp. 271-298, in English), Landlords and Peasants in China (New 
York, 1936, in English) and “The Good Earth of China’s Model Proy. 
ince,” (Paciric Arratrs, September 1936, pp. 370-381) are excellent 
analytical studies of the problem based upon factual data collected from 
field work. Chi Ch’ao-ting’s Key Economic Areas in Chinese Histor 
(London and New York, 1936, in English) studies the historical de. 
velopment of irrigation, fiood control and water transport, gives an 
original approach to the problems of regional relations, one of the basic 
problems in Chinese economic history. Kuo Mo-jo’s Study of Ancien: 
Chinese Society (Shanghai, 1931, in Chinese) 2d T’ao Hsi-sheng’s 
Chinese Society and the Chinese Revolution (Shanghai, 1929, in 
Chinese) deserve special attention, although the importance of both lies 
in their influence on students, rather than the soundness of their inter. 
pretation, which is questioned by many competent critics. (See also 
“The Rise of Land Tax and the Fall of Dynasties in Chinese History,” 
by Wang Yii-Ch’iian, Paciric Arrairs, June 1936, pp. 201-221.) 

Between 1931 and 1933, a very lively controversy over the social his. 
tory of China was waged among left intellectuals. During this dis- 
cussion, various theories were represented. The results were published 
in four volumes under the title Discussions of the Social History of China 
(in Chinese). Most of the participants in the discussion, however, are 
non-Communist left intellectuals, the most prominent of whom are 
Wang Li-hsi and Hu Chiu-yuan, and others who are not connected 
with the actual work of the Soviet movement. Owing to the legal dis 
abilities under which Communists work in China, practically none of 
the leaders of the official Marxist (Communist) Party took part in the 
controversy. The whole controversy is not only of academic interest. A 
correct interpretation of history underlies a proper understanding ot 
such problems as the special character of agricultural and handicraft 
production, the influence of irrigation, flood-control and water transport 
on social organization and political activity, the land system, the role 
of commercial and usury capital, class relations in town and village, the 
position of the landlords, the nature of the agrarian crisis and the char- 
acter of the state and the bureaucracy. All of these problems are of prac- 
tical importance to the Soviet movement. 
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Literature on the Chinese Soviet Movement 


The term “semi-colonial” was used by Dr. Sun Yat-sen to characterize 
Chinese economy in the same sense that the Marxists use the term. 
Concretely speaking, semi-colonialism refers to the condition of economic 
and political subordination to imperalist control imposed upon China 
by the Unequal Treaties and the political and economic implications of 
2 country divided between rival foreign spheres of influence. Created 
by the penetration of Western influence in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, this situation profoundly modified the social, economic 
and political structure of China. Hence, for two thousand years before 
the middle of the nineteenth century the Marxists regard Chinese society 
as semi-feudal. After the Opium War and the Treaty of Nanking, how- 
ever, China became semi-feudal as well as semi-colonial. The book 
which exercised the greatest influence in bringing the facts of imperialist 
economic denomination to the Chinese people, is the huge volume, CAina 
under the Iron Heel of Imperialism (in Chinese), by Chi Shu-feng, first 
published in Shanghai in 1925. The most authoritative Marxist analysis 
of the characteristics of colonial economics was worked out in 1928 at 
the Sixth World Congress of the Communist International and em- 
bodied in a long resolution on the colonial question. This resolution, 
published as a pamphlet, entitled The Revolutionary Movement tn the 
Colonies (obtainable in English, Chinese, Russian, French, German, 
Spanish, Japanese, etc.), constitutes the basis of all official Communist 
writings on the colonial question subsequent to its publication and must 
be regarded as one of the most important documents for the under- 
standing of the Soviet movement in China. 


be immediate historical antecedent of the Chinese Soviet move- 
ment was the revolution of 1925-1927. For a general history of 
China since the middle of the nineteenth century and for the social and 
cultural movements and political events leading to the revolution, the 
best short work seems to be Li Ting-sheng’s 4 Modern History of China 
(in Chinese; Peiping, 1933). Thirty Years of Recent Political History of 
China, by Li Chien-nun (in Chinese; Shanghai, 1930) gives a more 
detailed account of the political history of the period. As for military 
history, which is important for a period in which hardly a year passes 
without civil wars, the best source is Wen Chih-kung’s Thirty Years of 
Recent Military History of China (in Chinese; Shanghai, 1930). T. A. 
Bisson, of the Foreign Policy Association, New York, gives a very able 
summary of the period in his Ten Years of the Kuomintang: Revolution 
and Reaction (Foreign Policy Reports, February 15, 1933). The official 
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Communist summary and estimate of the economic and political situa. 
tion between 1925 and 1927 can be found in the Communist Interna. 
tional publications, Between the Fifth and the Sixth World Congresses 
1924-28: A Report on the Position of All Sections of the World Communis 
Party (pp. 436-457, English edition; in English and Russian and many 
other languages) and the report of the Chinese delegate Strahov (Chi 
Chiu-po) and speeches of the delegates at the Sixth World Congress of 
the Communist International. (International Press Correspondence, 
Vol. 8, No. 68 ff.) The best popular history of the period from the 


official Communist viewpoint is given in Yolk’s The Chinese Revolution 


(in Chinese; Moscow, 1932). 
In addition to these materials of a general nature, there is much spe. 
cial material available dealing with specific topics of the period, usually 


of a documentary or semi-documentary character. As the revolution of 
1925-27 was specifically directed at British imperialism, an article on 
“British Imperialism in China” written in 1923 by G. Voitinsky, a lead. 
ing Soviet authority on the Far Eastern question, should be of more 
than usual interest. The fact that it appeared in The Communist Inter. 
national (No. 6, November 1924), the official organ of the Communist 
International, gives it a semi-documentary character. For a Marxist esti- 
mate of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s life and ideas and his role in the Chinese 
Revolution, the best short account available is Hansu Chan’s article, 
“Sun Yat-sen and the Chinese Revolution” (China Today, October 1935). 
This article traces the inspiring story of the life of Dr. Sun and points 
out its revolutionary tradition which is still a source of strength to the 
patriotic anti-Japanese movement today. In an article, “The Situation in 
China,” written in April 1925 (Communist International, No. 21), G. 
Voitinsky gives an excellent summary of the complicated situation of 
civil war and diplomacy among the northern militarists and the de- 
velopment of the revolutionary movement in South China on the eve 
of the Northern Expedition. 

The most important documents dealing with the period are the 
Resolution on the Chinese Question passed by the Sixth Plenum of the 
Enlarged Executive Committee of the Communist International in 
March 1926 (International Press Correspondence, Vol. 6, No. 40); the 
speech delivered by Stalin in the Chinese Commission of the Seventh 
Plenum in November 1926 (reprinted in the pamphlet China in Revolt, 
in English) and the Resolution on the Chinese Question passed by the 
Eighth Plenum in April 1927. In these resolutions, the general line of 
policy as well as the Comintern’s views on leading events in the period 
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Literature on the Chinese Soviet Movement 


are formulated, Of basic importance to an understanding of the critical 
months after the revolutionary government was moved from Canton to 
Wuhan, are the three documents on the workers and peasants policy of 
the Kuomintang, published in Chinese Correspondence (May 8, 1927, 
in English), namely, the Political Platform of the Kuomintang Concern- 
ing Workers and Peasants and the reports of the peasant movement 
from Kwangtung and Hunan. On the question of Chiang K’ai-shek’s 
change of front in April 1927, the text of the Declaration of the Central 
Frecutive Committee of the Kuomintang, expelling Chiang K’ai-shek 
from membership in the party, and the declarations of the Communist 
Party of China and of the Communist International, can be found in 
Chinese Correspondence, Weekly Organ of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang (Wuhan, China, May 1, 1927, in English). 
A long editorial in the Communist International of May 30, 1927, en- 
titled “The Crisis in the Chinese Nationalist Movement,” sums up the 
Communist view of the crisis, and its policy of dealing with it in con- 
siderable detail. 

Chiang K’ai-shek openly broke with the left-wing Kuomintang and 
the Communists on April 12, and six days later, on April 18, 1927, 
he launched the Nanking Government as a rallying center against the 
government at Wuhan. The mass workers’ and peasants’ movement had 
grown to great dimensions and the rate of change was at its quickest 
during the Wuhan period. It was one of the most difficult and yet one 
of the most important periods for the historian of the Chinese revolu- 
tion to grasp. The Inner History of the Chinese Revolution, by T'ang 
Liang-li (London, 1930, in English), gives the story of the Wuhan period 
from the viewpoint of the Wang Ching-wei group. Kuomintang and 
the Chinese Revolution, by T. C. Wu (London, 1930) gives a left 
Kuomintang account of the revolution. The most important source 
materials for Communist policy in this period are: the Chinese Revolu- 
tion (original in Russian; Chinese translation in 1933) by Mif, the lead- 
ing Far Eastern authority in the Comintern, especially chapters II and 
III, in which he analyzes in detail the policy of the Chinese Communist 
Party in the critical months of 1927, and “An Abrupt Turn in the Chi- 
nese Revolution,” by N. Bukharin (International Press Correspondence, 
Vol. 7, Nos. 41 and 42) in which he dealt with the collapse of the 
Wuhan Government and sharply criticized the Political Bureau of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of China for rejecting the 
decisions of the Comintern (June 16, 1927), which instructed them to 
quicken the pace of revolution rather than allow it to slow down. A. V. 
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Bakulin’s Notes on the Wuhan Period of the Chinese Revolution (Mos. 
cow, 1930, in Russian) contains very interesting material that deseryes 
attention. For a detailed account of the mistakes of the Chinese Com. 
munist Party leadership see Tsai Ho-sen’s “The History of Opportunism 
in the Chinese Communist Party.” (The Problems of China, Journal of 
the Institute of Research on China, Moscow, No. 1, 1929, pp. 1-77, in 
Russian.) Also see G. Voitinsky’s “The Errors of the Communist Party 
of China in the Revolution of 1925-1927” (The Problems of China, Nos 
4 and 5, 1930, in Russian). Earl Browder’s Civil War in Nationalix 
China (in English) gives a vivid account of those critical days by a keen 
American eye-witness who is also a distinguished Marxist. Anna Louise 
Strong’s China’s Millions (New York 1928, New Edition 1936) tells the 
story of the Wuhan days and gives, so to speak, the human side of the 
picture more than most other accounts. 


ie curtains of the Revolution of 1925-1927 were drawn with the 
defeat of the Canton uprising in December 1927 when the Canton 
workers, led by the Communist Party, seized power and established a 
Soviet Government for three days. The Canton Commune, as that short 
lived régime was called by Communist writers, was regarded by the 
Communist authorities as “the rearguard battle of the revolution.” 
However, it not only closed an old epoch but also opened a new one. 
For the first time in the history of a colonial or semi-colonial country, 
the banner of the Soviets was unfurled. Thus the Canton Commune 
must be regarded as the beginning of the Soviet period of the Chinese 
Revolutions The best source material on the Canton Commune is The 
First Anniversary Memorial Volume on the Canton Uprising (in Chi- 
nese and Russian), a symposium of six chapters including contributions 
from leading participants in the uprising and a very able research article 
based upon current press reports of the uprising. The symposium was 
published by the Institute of Researches on China in Moscow, in 1929. 
Hansu Chan’s short article on the Canton Commune, “The Canton Up- 
rising and Soviet China” (China Today, Vol. I, No. 3, December 1934) 
is based on this material and is the best available factual summary of 
the history of the Commune in English. 

While the Chinese Revolution of 1925-1927 was raging, the Trotskyists 
were actively engaged in their opposition activities against the majority 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
led by J. Stalin. One of the important subjects of controversy, perhaps 
second in importance only to the Russian question, was the Chinese 
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Literature on the Chinese Soviet Movement 


Revolution. Trotsky’s writings on the question are collected in a volume, 
entitled Problems of the Chinese Revolution (New York, 1932, in 
English). Trotsky’s main contention was that it was the Comintern’s 
policy of working inside the Kuomintang that brought about the defeat 
of the revolution. The most important writings explaining and defending 
the policy of the Comintern and sharply criticizing the position taken by 
Trotsky and his group is unquestionably Stalin’s book About the Oppo- 
sition (Moscow, in Russian; Chinese translation, 1931), over a hundred 
pages of which are devoted to the Chinese question. The English version 
of one of Stalin’s most important writings on the Chinese question, 
Extract from a Speech on “The International Situation and the Defense 
of the U.S.S.R.,” Delivered at a Joint Plenum of the Central Committee 
and the Central Control Commission of the C.P.S.U., August 1, 1927, 
is printed in Stalin’s book Marxism and the National and Colonial Ques- 
tion (pp. 232-252; English translation, New York, 1936) and included 
in the Handbook of Marxism, edited by Emile Burns (pp. 894-909, New 
York, 1935). 

In these writings, Stalin affirms that it was the difficult objective 
conditions of the revolution and the refusal of the Chinese Communist 
Party leadership to carry out the policy of the Comintern that caused 
the defeat. He particularly noted that although the revolution failed, 
Communism had become a mass movement. Had the Comintern 
adopted the policy of the Trotskyists, Stalin contends, Communism 
would still be just a sect. For polemics against Trotsky’s writings on the 
situation after August 1927, especially on the issue of the Chinese Soviets, 
see R. Doonping’s articles, “The Rising Revolutionary Wave and 
Trotskyist Liquidationism in China” (The Communist, monthly theo- 
retical organ of the Communist Party of the United States, March 1930, 
in English), and “The Burgeois-Democratic Revolution and Soviet 
Power in China” (The Communist, November-December 1930, pp. 
1016-1030). For the most recent echoes of the controversy, see Harold 
Isaacs’ “Perspectives of the Chinese Revolution: A Marxist View” (Pactric 
Arrairs, September 1935, pp- 269-283), and Hansu Chan’s answer, “The 
Nature and Perspectives of the Chinese Revolution—An Answer to the 
Trotskyist Views of Harold Isaacs” (China Today, September 1935, 
pp. 228-230. A summary of this article appeared in Pactric Arratrs, De- 
cember 1935, pp. 477-481). In these articles Doonping and Chan sharply 
took issue with the Trotskyist view that the Chinese Soviet movement 
isno more than a peasant war and is bound to degenerate into banditry 
and oblivion. In addition to the above materials, which are largely of a 
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theoretical nature, it should be of interest to read the report of Trotskyis 
activities from the Central Soviet District in Kiangsi, entitled “Th. 
Secret Counterrevolutionary Machinations in the Central Soviet Dis 
tricts of China and Their Liquidation” (International Press Correspond. 
ence, Vol. 12, No. 3, January 21, 1932, p. 46). 

The four years from the Canton Commune to the establishment of 
the Provisional Central Soviet Government in November 1931, witnessed 
the utter failure of the Nanking Government to stabilize its power and 
the phenomenal rise of Soviet districts in many parts of south and 
central China. The much heralded unification of China by the Kuomip. 
tang Nanking Government in the middle of 1928 proved to be extremely 
short-lived. Soon the country was plunged into a series of civil wars. The 
Kwangsi-Nanking war was followed by the war of the Yen Hsi-shan 
and Feng Yii-hsiang North China coalition against Chiang Kai-shek. 
For a Marxist interpretation of these events, see R. Doonping’s pamphlet, 
Militarist Wars and Revolution in China (New York, 1930, in English) 
The story of Kuomintang rule down to 1932 is eloquently told from th: 
Communist viewpoint in the pamphlet Five Years of Kuomintang Reac. 
tion (in English, Shanghai, 1932). 

As a result of dissatisfaction over the conditions described in the : 
pamphlets, which reveal the inability of the Kuomintang to stabilize its 
rule, its betrayal of its original workers and peasants policy, its failure 
to solve the people’s problems of livelihood and its helplessness in th: 
face of foreign invasion, peasant uprisings occurred in many parts of 
the country. Remnants of the Revolutionary Army, which refused to 
submit to the Nanking high command after the collapse of the Wuhan 
Government and the Canton Commune, retreated into the mountains 
of south China and helped the peasant rebels to arm and organize their 
struggles against the landlords and usurers. The result was widespread 
peasant guerilla warfare in the Yangtze and Pearl River valleys. The 
detailed stories of this movement, especially in the provinces of Kiangsi, 
Kiangsu, Hunan, Kwangtung, Fukien and Shantung are told in a series 
of research reports, Bisdletins of the Institute of Research on China, pub- 
lished in Moscow from 1928 to 1931 (all available in Russian only). 
The development of these guerilla struggles resulted in the organization 
of many Soviet districts in various parts of south and central China. 

The years from 1928 to 1931 are generally regarded as the first stage 
of the Soviet movement in China. As the development of the struggl 


approached a culminating point in 1930, the leadership in the Com- 
munist Party of China, under the domination of Li Li-san, tended 
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Literature on the Chinese Soviet Movement 


to exaggerate grossly the maturity of the revolutionary situation in 
China as well as in the world, and adopted the adventurist tactics of a 
headlong, reckless drive in an attempt to establish socialism (in the 
form of Soviet Farms and Collective Farms) in the Soviet districts and 
to capture such big cities as Changsha and Hankow. A new group, 
headed by Chii Chiu-po, which came to leadership after the Third 
enum of the Central Committee, in 1930, adopted a policy of recon- 
ciliation with Li Li-san, but failed to liquidate his influence. Chen 
Shao-yu (Wang Ming) led the criticism of the weaknesses of the Third 
Plenum policies. The criticism led to a new plenum, the Fourth Plenum 
which finally liquidated Li Li-san’s policies, corrected Chii Chiu-po’s 
conciliatory attitude toward Li Li-san, and took the helm of the party. 
The writings of Chen Shao-yu in this connection are collected in a book, 
entitled The Struggle for Increasing Bolshevization of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party (1932, in Chinese). The period is also described in V. 
Kuchymov’s article, “The Struggle for the Bolshevization of the Com- 
munist Party of China” (Communist International, Vol. VIII, No. 6, 
March 15, 1931, pp. 162-167, in English). Subsequent history indicates 
that the work of the Fourth Plenum represents a very important con- 
solidation of the Chinese Communist Party, ideologically as well as in 
organization. It prepared the Chinese party for facing the difficult tasks 
of a new period of the Soviet movement. 


1TH the organization of the Provisional Central Soviet Government 
Wins Juichin, Kiangsi, on November 7, 1931, the Soviet movement 
in China entered its second period of development. In regard to the First 
All-China Soviet Congress, which brought into existence the Central 
Soviet Government, there are two authoritative articles, one by Mif, 
entitled “The Revolutionary Fight in China” (International Press Corre- 
spondence, Vol. 11, No. 60, Nov. 26, 1931, pp. 1075-1076), and the “First 
Congress of Representatives of the Soviet Districts in China,” by L. I. 
(Communist International, Vol. VII, No. 5, pp. 34-40). The socio-eco- 
nomic and political structure of Soviec China, as well as its main lines 
of policy in regard to the Red Army, agrarian labor, economic construc- 
tion and other problems are formulated in a series of laws which, to- 
gether with the Constitution of the Chinese Soviet Republic, are col- 
lected in a one-volume edition, Fundamental Laws of the Chinese Soviet 
Republic (Chinese edition, 1933, with an introduction by Wang Ming; 
English edition, 1934, with an introduction by Bela Kun). These laws 
constitute a concrete formulation of what the Marxists call a “democratic 
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dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry.” For a detailed discussion 
of economic policy, see Wang Ming’s article, “The Economic Policy of 
the Soviets in China” (Problems of China, No. 12, 1933, pp. 3-21, in 
Russian). 

As the agrarian revolution is the key problem of the present stage of 
the Chinese Soviet movement, land policy constitutes a factor of decisive 
importance. It is generally known that in the Soviet districts there has 
been much discussion of the problem in connection with the actual 
carrying out of the land policy as formulated in the land laws. Of great 
importance in this connection is Mao Tse-tung’s pamphlet on Land Inve;. 
tigation Movement (Moscow 1934, in Chinese). Aside from this, very 
little of the documentary and other material, affording evidence on this 
accumulated experience, has been published outside the Soviet districts, 
The only available materials in this connection are included in a series 
of articles on “Land Policy in the Soviet Districts” (in Chinese), by Shen 
Sheng-chang, which appeared in the Kuo-wen Weekly in 1933. They 
include long quotations taken from Soviet documents seized by the 
Kuomintang troops when certain Soviet districts were taken by them. 
The quotations, carefully selected by one who is distinctly not sympa- 
thetic, are necessarily fragmentary. However, they are indispensable to a 
careful study of land policy in the Soviet districts. For a descriptive 
account of conditions in Soviet villages see “Life in Chinese Soviet 
Villages” (China Today, Vol. 1, No. 3, Dec. 1934, pp. 48-49). In January 
1934 the Second Soviet Congress met in Juichin, the Red capital. Mao 
Tse-Tung, the president of Soviet China, delivered a long report which 
outlined the achievements of three years of Soviet power in China. These 
documents have been published in many languages. The English edi- 
tion is entitled Red China (International Publishers, 1934). 

There are two short summaries of the development of Soviet China 
available in English: Soviet China by M. James and R. Doonping (In- 
ternational Pamphlets, New York, 1932) and the summary by T. A. 
Bisson in Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. IX, No. 4, April 26, 1933. The 
best comprehensive source book on Soviet China is the big Russian vol- 
ume, Soviets in China, which contains detailed documents and other 


material in regard to each separate Soviet district that was in existence 
up to 1933, and a good bibliography of books and articles dealing with 
the Chinese Soviet movement in the Russian language. (Moscow, 1933, 
in Russian. Translated from original German edition.) The only full- 
sized book on Soviet China in the English language is The Chinese 
Soviets by Victor A. Yakhontoff (New York, 1934), which discusses 
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the Chinese Revolution from the T’aip’ing Rebellion down to Soviet 
China. Agnes Smedley’s China’s Red Army Marches (New York, 1934) 
is a vivid account of the growth of Soviet China, based on very reliable 
historical facts but written in the author’s characteristic vigorous prose 
which makes the book read like fiction. 

In the latter half of 1930, almost immediately after crushing the Yen- 
Feng opposition to Nanking, Chiang K’ai-shek opened his military 
campaign for the eradication of the Soviet Districts and Communist 
activities in China. From the fall of 1930 to that of 1931, three anti- 
Communist military campaigns were launched. Three more campaigns, 
much larger in scale and longer in duration, were undertaken after 


1931. Some of these campaigns ended in the total failure of the anti- 


Communist expeditions, some of them gained substantial results and 
forced the Red armies to retreat to new positions; but none of them 
succeeded in achieving the result aimed at—the wiping out of Soviet 
power from Chinese soil. For the oficial Kuomintang view of the cam- 
paign, see T’ang Liang-li’s Suppression of Communist Banditry in China 
(Shanghai, 1935, in English). The story of the first five campaigns is 
told by General Yakhontoff in his book, The Chinese Soviets (Chapter 
VIII, pp. 100-120). Analytical studies of the sixth and most protracted 
campaign were made by Frederick V. Field in “The Recent Anti-Com- 
munist Campaign in China” (Far Eastern Survey, Vol. IV, No. 16, 
August 14, New York, 1935); by Wang Ming in “The Sixth Anti-Com- 
munist War and the Tactics of the Red Army” (The Communist Interna- 
tional, Chinese edition, Vol. V, No. 12, Dec. 31, 1934, pp. 62-101); and 
by G. Kara-Murza in “The End of the Sixth Campaign against the 
Chinese Soviets” (Tikhit Okean, No. 1, 1935, in Russian). 

It is common knowledge that the Red forces showed extraordinary 
vitality in resisting a force that was many times superior in numbers 
and equipment. The secret of this strength on the part of the Red 
troops can best be seen from two extraordinarily valuable accounts by 
two able Chinese journalists whose sympathies are by no means with 
the Reds. One is a book of 189 pages, Notes Taken on an Investigation 
Tour of Kiangsi, Anhuet, Hunan and Hupet, by Chen Keng-ya, special 
correspondent of the Shanghai Shen Pao (Shanghai, 1934, in Chinese). 
The other is a series of seven long articles, “Impressions of the Anti- 
Communist Campaign in Northeastern Szechwan,” by Hsiung Shih 
(Kuo-wen Weekly, Vol. 12, Nos. 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 1935, in 
Chinese). Both correspondents visited former Soviet districts and had 
close contact with the anti-Communist activities of the Nanking Govern- 
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ment. Their contributions are of great value in helping one to understand 


the strength and weakness and the problems faced by both contending 


forces. The two accounts also contain much material on the conditions 
in the Soviet districts and the people’s reactions toward Soviet innova. 
tions. They are social documents of first-rate importance. (See als 
“Reconstruction after Revolution: Kiangsi Province and the Chines 
Nation,” by G. E. Taylor, Paciric Arrairs, Sept. 1935, pp. 302-312.) 
A detailed discussion of the Chinese Red Army from the Communist 
viewpoint is given by V. Siang in his very interesting and informative 
article, “The Red Army of China” (The Problems of China, Nos. 8 and 
9, 1931, in Russian). 

The strategy of the Sixth Anti-Communist campaign was to bottle 
up the main Soviet forces in Kiangsi by blockhouse construction, road. 
building and an immense concentration of the best forces under Chiang 
K’ai-shek’s command. This policy of encirclement failed because the 
Reds finally succeeded in breaking through, but it did make it impos- 
sible for the Communist forces to maintain their base in Kiangsi. They 
thereupon selected a new base in Szechwan, where Red troops under the 
command of Hsii Hsiang-chien had already occupied an extensive terri. 
tory in the northeastern part of the province. (See “The Dramatic Strug. 
gle for a Soviet Szechwan,” China Today, Vol. I, No. 2, Nov. 1934, pp. 
31-33. Also see “Struggle for Soviets in Szechwan,” by B. Perlin, China 
Today, Vol. II, Nos. 5 and 6, Feb. and March, 1936, pp. 93-96 and 11- 
117.) Breaking through the encirclement in November 1934, the main 
body of the Red Army commanded by Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh 
marched westward and, crossing the boundaries of thirteen provinces 
and covering a distance of over 3,000 miles, it joined forces with Hsii 
Hsiang-chien in June, 1935. The story of this extraordinary march, one 
of the most unique in military history, is eloquently told by Shu Pin 
in “Heroic Trek of the Chinese Red Army” (Communist International, 
Special Chinese Number, February 1936, pp. 124-144). Other materials 
on the westward march can be found in the pages of China Today 
(“Soviet March into Szechwan,” by Crispian Corcoran, Vol. I, No. 4; 
“New Tactics of the Chinese Red Army,” by J. W. Phillips, No. 5; 
“Toward Szechwan,” by Harry Gannes, No. 9). 

A most detailed and authoritative account of the Soviet Army is given 
by Chow Ho-sin in his article “Military Power of Soviet China” (China 
Today, Vol. II, No. 4, January 1936, pp. 71-74), which includes a statis- 
tical table showing the territorial distribution of the Armed Forces of 
the Revolution in the summer of 1935. In August 1935, the main Red 
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)s which were concentrated in western Szechwan after the joining 


troof 
of the forces of Mao Tse-tung with those of Hsii Hsiang-chien, began 
to move northeastward. This was the beginning of a chain of movements 
which resulted in the consolidation of a base on the border between 
Szechwan and Sikang, a great extension of Soviet territory in northern 
Shensi and the entry into Shansi in the spring of 1936. The only sys- 
tematic and detailed account of these new developments is given by 
Hansu Chan in “Chinese Red Army in New Offensive” (China Today, 


Vol. II, No. 7, April 1936, pp. 128-130). 


rH the abandonment of the base in Kiangsi and the westward 
Wy nach of the main Red forces, the Soviet movement in China 
entered upon a third stage of its development. The most important new 
factor in the present period is the great stress placed upon the policy of 
organizing a united front especially directed against Japanese imperial- 
ism. As the main resolution of the Seventh Congress of the Communist 
International emphatically puts it, “The extension of the Soviet move- 
ment and the strengthening of the fighting power of the Red Army 
must be combined with the development of the people’s anti-imperialist 
movement all over the country.” (Resolutions of the Seventh Congress 
of the Communist International, New York, 1936, p. 35.) In order to 
understand this new emphasis on the anti-imperialist front, it is neces- 
sary to trace the development of the Communist policy on the united 
anti-imperialist front which had been the order of the day ever since 
1931. 

Immediately following the Japanese occupation of Manchuria in 1931, 
the Communist Party proposed the organization of a united effort of all 
Chinese people for a revolutionary war of liberation. As early as the 
beginning of 1932, during the Shanghai campaign against the Japanese 
invaders in Shanghai, Chinese Communists volunteered assistance to the 
rgth Route Army. Later, in April, the Soviet Government of China 
issued a statement declaring war on Japan. In January 1933, in another 
public statement, Soviet China declared itse'f ready to enter into agree- 
ments to fight against the Japanese invaders with any army or military 
detachment, under three conditions: cessation of civil war against the 
Soviet districts; the granting of democratic rights to the Chinese people; 
and the arming of the people for the anti-Japanese war. This offer for 
an anti-Japanese united front was repeated on April 15, 1933. (See 
documents printed in International Press Correspondence.) 

In October 1933, the Kuomintang 19th Route Army, of Shanghai 
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fame, which was in control of Fukien province, concluded the first serie 
of anti-Japanese united front agreements with Soviet China and the 
Red Army. (For English text of the agreements, see China Today, Vo) 
I, No. 1, pp. 10-11. For Chinese text, see Kuo-wen Weekly, Vol, 12 
No. 9, March 11, 1935.) In August 1934, a special detachment of the 
Chinese Red Army, under the command of Fang Chih-ming, was dis. 
patched northward through Anhuei province to attack the Japanese 
invaders. However, before reaching its destination, it was cornered and 
wiped out by the forces of Chiang K’ai-shek. On August 2, 1934, a docu. 
ment entitled “The Basic Program of the Chinese People in a Wa 
against Japan” (China Today, Vol. I, No. 1) was issued. The document. 
which was signed by Madame Sun Yat-sen and over 3,000 prominent per. 
sons from all walks of life, called for the arming of the whole population 
and mobilization of all resources of the nation for a determined struggle 
against Japanese invasion. This document is an expression of the rising 
anti-Japanese movement as well as a powerful stimulus for its further 
development. 

In one of the sessions of the Seventh Congress of the Communist Inter. 
national, the Chinese delegate, Wang Ming, made a new and most 
emphatic appeal to “all parties, groups, military units, mass organiza- 
tions and prominent politicians” to join the anti-imperialist front against 
Japanese invasion. (See Wang Ming’s speech on The Revolutionary 
Movement in the Colonial Countries, New York, 1935, pp. 6-33 and 
53-64, in English. Also see New Political Power and New Army, a co- 
lection of speeches by members of the Chinese delegation to the Seventh 
Congress of the Comintern, Moscow, 1935, in Chinese.) Less than a 
month after the Seventh Congress, on August 1, 1935, the Chinese 
Soviet Government jointly with the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of China issued a manifesto to the Chinese people in 
which it made a very broad appeal to “Chinese men and women of all 
walks of life” to resist Japanese invasion and fight for the recovery of lost 
territories. For the attainment of this objective, the manifesto proposed 
the formation of a Government of National Defense and a United Anti- 
Japanese Army. (See document reprinted in China Today, Vol. II, No. 3, 
December 1935, pp. 58-59.) 

A series of very weighty articles recently published by Wang Ming, 
the leading authority in the Comintern on the Chinese question, clear] 
indicates that the Comintern regards the organization of the anti-m- 
perialist front, centered against Japanese imperialism, as the central task 
of the Chinese Communist Party and the Soviet Government of China. 
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(See Wang Ming’s Resist-Japan Save-China Policy, a collection of two 
articles, Moscow, 1936. Also see the following three articles in Interna- 


tional Press Correspondence by Wang Ming: “The Basis of the New 
Policy of the Communist Party of China,” Vol. 15, No. 11, Dec. 28, 
1035) pp. 1751-1754; “Replies to Chief Arguments against the Anti- 
Imperialist Front in China,” Vol. 16, No. 2, January 11, 1936, pp. 
39-403 and “The Relation between the Soviet Government and the 
People’s Government of National Defense,” Vol. 16, No. 6, Jan. 25, 
1936, PP: 149-150.) In another article, entitled “The Struggle for the 
Anti-Imperialist United Front and the Immediate Tasks of the Com- 
munist Party of China” (The Communist International, Special Chinese 
number, Feb. 1936, pp. 107-123), Wang Ming points out the essential 
changes in policy in the Soviet regions in regard to agrarian questions, 
trade, industry, labor, political administration and foreign affairs, in 
order to adjust the policy of the Communists to the immediate needs of 
the national emergency and to bring it into harmony with the Seventh 
Congress decisions and the general united front program. The changes 
outlined in this article, which in general greatly “liberalize” the policy 
in the Soviet regions toward non-proletarian elements and foreign inter- 
ests other than the Japanese, open new perspectives for the Soviet move- 
ment in China and deserve the closest attention of all who are concerned 
with the Far Eastern situation. 


COMMENT AND OPINION 


THE OPEN DOOR POLICY AND AMERICAN 
NEUTRALITY IN THE FAR EAST 


B ¥ A joint resolution approved on August 31, 1935, Congress 
provided: 


That upon the outbreak or during the progress of war between, or 
among, two or more foreign states, the President shall proclaim such 
fact, and it shall thereafter be unlawful to export arms, ammunition, or 
implements of war from any place in the United States, or Possessions of 
the United States, to any port of such belligerent states, or to any neutral 
port for transshipment to, or for the use of, a belligerent country. 

In pursuance thereof, President Roosevelt, on October 6, 1935, issued 
a proclamation declaring “that a state of war unhappily exists between 
Ethiopia and the Kingdom of Italy,” and placing the joint resolution 
in effect.” This declaration of American neutrality was confined to the 
two states above named, and no subsequent declaration has been 
issued with respect to the similar de facto situation existing between 
Japan and China. These facts raise the question of the reason for this 
difference of procedure, and the further question of the probable effect 
of American Far Eastern policy upon an extension of the scope of the 
present American law of neutrality. 

To begin with, it is significant that the Italian Government, while 
refraining from a declaration of war, was less concerned than Japan 
had been in Manchuria and at Shanghai to elaborate upon the theory 
that it had not resorted to war. Moreover, the Ethiopian Government 
invoked Article XVI of the Covenant, thereby indicating that in its 
opinion Italy had resorted to war, an action which the Chinese Gov- 
ernment had not taken. Consequently the Council, on October 7, 
1935, found itself required to “come to the conclusion that the Italian 
Government has resorted to war in disregard of its covenants under 


*New York Times, Sept. 1, 1935, p. 1. On February 29, 1936, the President ap- 
proved a resolution extending that of August 31, 1935, until May 1, 1937, with 
supplementary provisions that need not be considered in this article. 

® Treaty Information, Bulletin No. 76, Oct. 31, 1935, pp. 4-6. 
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The Open Door and Neutrality 


Article 12 of the Covenant of the League of Nations.”* Although this 
report was made two days after President Roosevelt’s proclamation, 


it may be presumed that his action was taken in anticipation of what 
the Council would do. If we compare these statements with Secretary 
Stimson’s identic communications of January 7, 1932, to Japan and 
China, we find that the latter carefully refrained from any mention 


of “war.” To quote: 


But in view of the present situation and of its own rights and obliga- 
tions therein, the American Government deems it to be its duty to notify 
both the Imperial Japanese Government and the Government of the 
Chinese Republic that it cannot admit the legality of any situation de 
facto, nor does it intend to recognize any treaty or agreement entered 
into between those Governments or agents thereof which may impair 
the treaty rights of the United States or its citizens in China, including 
those which relate to the sovereignty, independence or territorial and 
administrative integrity of the Republic of China, or to the international 
policy relative to China, commonly known as the Open Door policy, 
and that it does not intend to recognize any situation, treaty or agreement 
which may be brought about by means contrary to the covenants and 
obligations of the Pact of Paris, August 27, 1925, to which treaty both 
China and Japan as well as the United States are parties.* (Italics mine.) 


The League Assembly also refrained from characterizing Japan’s 
employment of hostilities as “war.” Instead, it stated the obligations 
of League members under the Covenant, exclusive of those named in 
Article XVI, and quoted only the second article of the Pact of Paris, 


under which: 


The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or solution of 
all disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever origin they 
may be, which may arise among them, shall never be sought except by 
pacific means.5 


As Professor Willoughby points out in a recent work, a committee 
report to the League Council in 1921, and a report adopted by the 
Council in the Greco-Bulgar case in 1925, had construed armed 
action by one member against another, in violation of Covenant obli- 


* Abstract of Council Report, International Conciliation, Nov., 1935, Pp. 524-527- 

* Conditions in Manchuria. Senate Doc. No. 55, 72nd Cong., Ist session, pp. 53-54. 

* Department of State, The General Pact for the Renunciation of War (Washington, 
1928), pp. 2-3. 
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gations, as resort to war, precedents which were ignored in the Map. 
churian case.® } 

Thus, whatever the de facto situation in China after September 18 
1931, since that situation was not recognized by any state or by th 
League of Nations as “war,” it is apparent that no declaration of nes. 
trality was called for. This, however, is merely to say that similg; 
conditions do not produce identical conclusions unless the intereste) 
parties wish them to. What concerns us is the reason for the Americay 
Government's decision not to recognize a state of war. It would seem 
that the non-existence in 1931-1932 of the American neutrality resoly. 
tion of August 31, 1935, is not relevant to this question, since it did not 
alter the older law in respect to the principle of impartiality, 

Clearly the reason lies in the American Far Eastern policy. And 
that policy, as everyone knows, is in essence the dual one of support 
for the principles of equality of economic opportunity for all nations 
in relations with China, and of the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China, generally called the Open Door policy. It is bes 
expressed in the Nine-Power (now the Fourteen-Power) Treaty of 
Washington of February 6, 1922. For accuracy’s sake, the essential 
provisions are quoted: 


Article I 


The Contracting Powers, other than China, agree: 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China; 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to 
China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable govern- 
ment; 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing 
and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce 
and industry of all nations throughout the territory of China; 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in order 
to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge the rights of sub- 
jects or citizens of friendly States, and from countenancing action inimical 
to the security of such States.7 


Probably it is impossible to show that the signator wers are 
) po g y po 
legally bound to refrain from an attitude of impartiality toward one 


*W. W. Willoughby, The Sino-Japanese Controversy and the League of Natior 
(Baltimore, 1935), p. 547. 
* Conference on the Limitation of Armament (Washington, 1922), pp. 1624-1625 
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The Open Door and Neutrality 


of their number violating the treaty, though the agreement “to use 
their influence” to establish and maintain the Open Door principle 
and the integrity of China might seem to a reasonable man to be 
violated by impartial neutrality. (It will be recalled that the British 
Government placed an embargo on arms to both Japan and China on 
Februrary 27, 1933, Which was lifted after two weeks.* This was done 
without an accompanying declaration of neutrality and was not imi- 
tated by other states.) It is not necessary, however, to seek evidence of 


a legal obligation in order to explain the American reluctance to 


declare neutrality. That it is the American tradition to support the 
Open Door and integrity policies (or policy) by protesting acts 
deemed likely to defeat them is sufficiently well known. 

The struggle to endow the President with discretionary power to 
impose an embargo upon one party to a controversy occurred in the 
winter and spring of 1933. This effort reflected the opinion of both 
the outgoing and the incoming administrations that the Government 
might legally lay such an embargo without a declaration of neutrality. 
It was intended to enable the United States to participate in collective 
action to maintain or restore peace rather than to implement a status 
of neutrality. Had it succeeded, the sanction of non-recognition 
might have been supplemented by embargoes. It is clear that this 
program was in line with the American policy in the Far East, 
whereas a declaration of neutrality, if applied independently, would 
run counter to it. 

At this point some attention to the implications of neutrality 
toward the Sino-Japanese conflict is necessary. Japan’s policy toward 
China is neatly, if somewhat baldly expressed by Shigeru Kamio in 
a recent article. He puts into the mouths of the leaders of Japanese 
industry the statement that: “Japan will never be induced to regard 
China as a unified modern state.”” We may take their attitude as 
explanatory of a statement by Eiji Amau, the spokesman of Japan’s 
Foreign Office, made on April 17, 1934. To quote the principal 
paragraphs: 

... we consider it only natural that to keep peace and order in Eastern 
Asia we must even act alone on our own responsibility . . . no country 


*The League and Manchukuo, Geneva Special Studies, V, No. 3, 1934, p. 19. 
* Contemporary Japan, IV, Dec., 1935, P. 347: 
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but China ... is in a position to share with Japan the responsibility fo; 
the maintenance of the peace in Eastern Asia. 

. ». Any wit operations undertaken by foreign powers, even in the 
name of technical and financial assistance, ... are bound to acquire 
political significance. . . . Japan, therefore, must object to such under. 
takings, although she will not find it necessary to interfere with any 
foreign country’s negotiating individually with China on questions oi 
finance or trade as long as such negotiations benefit China and are not 
detrimental to peace in Eastern Asia. 

However, the supplying to China of war planes, the building of air. 
dromes in China and the detailing of military instructors and advisers 
to China, or the contracting of a loan to provide funds for political 
uses would obviously tend to alienate the friendly relations between 
Japan and China and other countries and to disturb the peace and order 
of Eastern Asia. Japan will oppose such projects . . . on account of 
the fact that positive movements for joint action in China by foreign 
powers, under one pretext or another, are reported to be on foot, it is 
deemed not inappropriate to reiterate her policy at this time.!° 


That the American Government fully appreciated and resented 
the implications of this statement, for the Open Door policy and other 
treaty rights, was manifested in Secretary Hull’s statement of April 
30, 1934, sent to the Japanese minister for foreign affairs. In it no 
reference was made to the Open Door policy but the American posi- 


tion was grounded firmly on treaties. It was stated that: 


In the opinion of the American people and the American Govern- 
ment, no nation can, without the assent of the other nations concerned, 
rightfully endeavor to make conclusive its will in situations where there 
are involved the rights and obligations and the legitimate interests of 
other sovereign states. 


In this sentence we find stated as a matter of law what is unques- 
tionably a matter of American policy with reference to the Far East. 
This policy is more than a century old and it first received formal 
expression in the most-favored-nation clause of the Treaty of 
Wanghia, of 1844. Popularly known as the Open Door policy since 
1899, it has been frequently reaffirmed in treaties, diplomatic com- 
munications, and other public pronouncements. It has on several 
occasions been made the principal basis of proposals for joint assist- 
ance to China, or of protests against actions regarded as contrary to 


® New York Times, April 21, 1934, p. 8. 
™ New York Times, May 1, 1935, Pp. I. 
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The Open Door and Neutrality 


the best interests of China, or the rights and interests of America. So 
consistently has the United States held the role of champion of the 
policy that other states, including China, tend to regard America as 
the spokesman for and protector of the conditions essential to its 
effective operation, though the United States has never taken up arms 
for that purpose. However, American intervention in Siberia in 1918 
was in part motivated by the desire to forestall Japanese seizure of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway and appurtenant concessions. 

Without entering into the considerations of trade, prestige and 
so forth that underlie the policy, it is well understood that such con- 
siderations do underlie it, and that the present American administra- 
tion believes that they are adequate to justify it. Whether the people 
of the United States believe this no one knows. What is known is that 
today there is a popular concern, in the United States, with the nation’s 
foreign policy that was not present in 1932-33, and that the general 
desire for peace is greater than at any time since 1918. Theoretically 
there are three possible alternatives for the American Government. 
It may implement the policy by the use of force, it may. renounce 
it, or it may, as at present, maintain the policy as a policy without 
seeking to compel its observance. 

In order to determine the relation of the American Far Eastern 
policy to neutrality legislation we should first decide which of these 
alternatives the American public may wish to take. If the United 
States is building up its navy to fight Japan, neutrality is of no con- 
sequence. If it intends to renounce the Open Door, a proclamation of 
neutrality, without an embargo, which Japan would resent, would 
furnish a means of retreat from trouble. If it intends to continue with 
its traditional policy, and with its present procedure of protesting 
infringements of its rights but refraining from forceful action to 
restrain Japan, it should leave the President free to make use of such 
sanctions as non-recognition and embargo against an aggressor. As 
the joint resolution of February 29, 1936 reads, it appears to make a 
declaration of neutrality mandatory in the event of serious hostilities 
between foreign states. 

The deficiency of the present American line of procedure is its in- 
effectiveness in discouraging an aggressor state. Reference was made 
above to the failure of earlier efforts to obtain legislation enabling the 
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President to join with other states in the imposition of unilateral em. 
bargoes. Moreover, it is undoubted that Japan, were such a plan 
attempted, would stop American cargoes en route to China by one 
means or another. Italian gestures toward an international settle. 
ment seemed at one time to justify a suspicion that Italy feared the 
effects of more extensive sanctions; but after the Italian conquest of 
Ethiopia, sanctions were dropped, and at present there is no evidence 
that the League contemplates sanctions against Japan. 

It can hardly be imagined that America will repudiate the Open 
Door policy. The United States cannot legally discard it without the 
assent of the thirteen states which are co-contractants of the Nine. 
Power treaty. Moreover, such action would constitute a major revolu. 
tion in American diplomatic history, to be taken only after full con. 
sideration by Congress and people. I believe, however, that the Ameri- 
can Government can take a number of steps to denature the policy; 
for instance, by negotiating for the termination of extraterritoriality 


/ 


and of the right to maintain troops in China, for the return of the 


International Settlement at Shanghai to Chinese administration, and 
so forth. America can also resign any ambitions to hitch China to its 
financial star or to lead it along the path of representative government. 
In short, the United States can take the political dynamite out of its 
policy. 

Assuming that it continues to maintain the policy, the choice is 
between arms and diplomacy as the means of implementing it. Those 
who urge the discarding of the policy argue with much force that 
diplomacy will have to be so provocative that it is bound to lead to 
war. Popular sentiment in America today is so clearly opposed to 
war that the Government cannot consider resort to it as a primary 
instrument of policy. However, with all parties, including China, 
resolved to avoid open war, it is not necessary to conclude that war 
will result. I have already indicated certain moves which might well 
take the provocation out of American opposition to Japan’s policy. 
But Japan should not expect the United States to forego all participa- 
tion in the economic development of China. If relieved of apprehen- 
sion for its own security, it should welcome American co-operation. 

Harotp S. Quic.ey 
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The Quest for Peace in the Pacific 


THE QUEST FOR PEACE IN THE PACIFIC 


Editorial Note—This article is based on a summary of the discussion 
of a study group of the Winnipeg Branch of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, the full text of which forms one of the Canadian 
Data Papers (No. 3) at the Yosemite Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations in August, 1936. The Canadian Institute of International 
Relations is precluded by its constitution from expressing corporate opin- 
ions. The views here expressed are therefore to be understood as those 
of individual Canadians. 


iy THE main, the juridical situation in the Pacific is that estab- 
lished as a result of the Washington Conference of 1921-22 and embodied 
in the Four Power, Nine Power and Five Power Treaties; the nations 
which are parties to one or more of these treaties being Great Britain, 
France, the United States, Japan, the Netherlands, Italy, Belgium, Portugal 
and China. The preservation of the territorial integrity of China, the return 
to China of sovereignty over all its territory, the asseveration of the Open 
Door principle and the limitation of naval armaments are the principles 
defined by these treaties as a group. The Five Power Treaty was ter- 
minated at the end of 1935, but there is a question whether, juridically 
speaking, the other treaties are still binding. The Japanese view is that 
they are, but the American Government has expressed the view that they 
all stand or fall together. Finally, the reign of law in the Pacific was 
confirmed, in so far as this could be done by legal instruments, by the 
adhesion of all the Pacific powers to the Pact of Paris of 1928. The Soviet 
Union, by entering this pact, was also brought within the international 
comity in the Pacific area. 

The relative tranquillity which existed while all of these treaties were 
in force was shattered by the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931, 
which Japan has consistently maintained was the result of the employ- 
ment of troops for the legitimate and necessary safeguarding of clearly 
recognized rights. The dispute thus begun was aggravated by further 
hostilities between Japan and China which began at Shanghai in January, 
1932; although Japan refused to associate the Shanghai fighting with the 
military occupation of Manchuria. The League of Nations (with which 
the American Government immediately associated itself) attempted to 
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mediate between Japan and China in respect of both Manchuria and 
Shanghai, but on February 18, 1932, there appeared a Manchurian declara. 
tion of independence from China. This was followed, on March nha 
the proclamation of a State of Manchukuo, together with the claim that 
the province of Jehol formed part of Manchuria, in addition to th. 
“Three Eastern Provinces” of Fengtien or Liaoning, Kirin and Heilung. 
chiang. The addition of Jehol to Manchuria was however not accom, 
plished until March, 1933, and then only by force of Japanese arms, 

The Japanese Government represented the creation of Manchukuo qs 
the result of a spontaneous movement for which it had no responsibility, 
but the American Government considered it a covert violation of the 
Nine Power Treaty, and it was at this time that Mr. Stimson, the Ameri. 
can Secretary of State, enunciated the view that the Washington treaties 
were interdependent and that a breach of one of them destroyed the 
validity of them all—a view never accepted by any of the other signatories, 
The League of Nations, with the support of the United States, continued 
its attempts to maintain the principle that China and Japan were not 
the only nations entitled to a voice in the questions that were being 
disputed, and imposed on its members the duty of not recognizing, 
de jure or de facto, the existence of a State of Manchukuo. Japan repudi- 
ated the League position, and in March 1933 announced its withdrawal 
from League membership. In the following month it formulated some. 
thing like a Monroe doctrine for Eastern Asia. 

The present de jure position of Manchuria may be summarized as 
follows: While the Japanese were in military occupation of the three 
provinces, a declaration of their independence from China and a proclama- 
tion of their existence as a sovereign state appeared, together with the 
claim for the inclusion of Jehol as a fourth province of Manchuria. Japan 
maintains that this was a spontaneous exercise of the well recognized 
right of self-determination. The Chinese maintain that, on the contrary, 
it was part of a Japanese national policy in which force was used to 
detach part of the territory of China in defiance of the solemn obligations 
which Japan had assumed. The League of Nations decided in China’s 
favor, by adopting the Lytton Report, but Japan denied the competence 
of the court, and ultimately withdrew, as was its right, from under its 
jurisdiction. No penalty was imposed on Japan except the odium which 
attaches to the refusal to recognize the legality of the results of its al- 
leged offence. It is difficult to see how either Japan or the members of 
the League and the United States can withdraw from the positions 
which they have taken up. The situation might be altered if China were 
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The Quest for Peace in the Pacific 


to recognize Manchukuo—evidently not an impossible eventuality. It 
is dificult to conceive how any reign of law can be established in the 
Pacific area until Japan and the other Pacific powers can agree on a legal 
definition of the status of Manchuria. 

The de facto position of Manchuria is far from clear. Is Manchukuo 
an end in itself or merely a means to an end? It is possible that even in 
Japan there is no certain answer to this or to the pendant question, 
whether the end is the cutting off of the Maritime Province of Siberia, 
or further penetration into North China, or both, It is not easy even to 
guess, in view of the obscurity in which Japanese policy seems to be 
veiled—if indeed there is one Japanese policy and not several conflicting 
policies. Manchuria does seem, however, to have revealed that even the 
League and the United States in close co-operation were unwilling to 
attempt in practice to restrain the illegal action of Japan, distasteful as 
its conduct was. This means either that they were unwilling to assume 
the risk of imposing sanctions which might have led to war, or that 
some of the nations concerned did not consider that the interests involved 
would justify the possible sacrifices of a positive attempt to coerce Japan. 
The moral sanctions which were applied had no positive effect and may 
even have been provocative. If it were not for the Soviet Union’s position, 
it would seem that Japan had a practical hegemony in the Far East, as 
the United States has in America. The implications are obvious: the rule 
of law depends on the good will of the giant. 

In 1931 the Soviet Union was still a pariah. Today it is a member of 
the international comity; but if the Soviet Union’s position has changed, 
so has that of the United States. In 1931 the United States was nearer 
to international cooperation than at any time since 1918; today it is 
under a wave of isolationist sentiment. The brute fact seems to be that 
Japan occupies the position most dangerous to its neighbors. It has not 
secured an unchallengeable hegemony and yet there is apparently no 
effective counter-balancing power or group of powers. It is essentially 
the position of Germany in Europe between 1871 and 1914. 

While, however, the action of Japan may have been dictated by polit- 
ical and not by economic motives, the economic arguments used by and 
for the Japanese to justify their action cannot be passed over. They are 
the familiar trinity: overpopulation, lack of essential natural resources 
and lack of markets. It would be irrelevant to enter into the general case 
against these contentions, but it is worth observing that Japanese immi- 
gration even into areas controlled politically by Japan, like Manchuria, 
has been unimportant, and that no region nearer than Australia which 
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it might hope to control would offer any potential outlet for its surplus 
population. It is true that Japan is deficient in many of the most impor. 
tant natural resources, but it has been impossible to discover any dis. 
position to deny the Japanese access to them elsewhere in the ordinan 
commercial way, as long as they can find means to pay for them, and i: 
is difficult to see what economic advantage political control of such 
resources would give Japan, except for military purposes. It is also true 
that some efforts have been made to exclude Japanese manufactures from 
foreign markets, but specific discrimination against Japan has not been 
common, the tendency to exclusion has been universal, and even the 
Japanese experience seems to suggest that the attempt to secure sheltered 
markets by political and military action is uneconomic, when a balance 
is made of all the factors. 


— the foregoing it would appear that the divergence of views be. 


tween Japan and the other Pacific powers, which nullified the col- 
lective arrangements existing in 1931, still prevents the erection of any 
new international organization; but even if no comprehensive regional 
pact to maintain peace on a basis of justice seems immediately feasible, 
the problem may perhaps be clarified by enumerating the principal diff- 
culties in the way of the future development of machinery for the main- 
tenance of peace in the Pacific. The widely differing cultures, conditions 
and systems of government of the various nations in the area form the 
primary obstacles. Special problems to be taken into account include, in 
China, the lack of social solidarity and a strong generally recognized 
central government, able to speak for the whole country; while in Japan 
there exists a dual form of government under which the military and 
naval forces are virtually independent of civil control. At the same time 
the rise of Japan to first-class rank, has eliminated non-Asiatic naval 
power as a paramount factor in Estern Asia. There is consequently a 
probability that any major struggle in the area will be more military 
than naval, thus limiting effective participation to Japan, China and the 
Soviet Union. 
Because of this there would be a special risk in the application of eco- 
nomic or long-range naval sanctions, because Shanghai, Hongkong, the 


*For a contrary view see H. F. Angus, “Responsibility for Peace and War in the 
Pacific” (Canadian data paper number 5 for Yosemite Conference, I.P.R., reprinted 
from International Economic Relations; report of the commission of inquiry into 
national policy in international economic relations, University of Minnesota Press, 
1934, Pp. 291-304). 
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The Quest for Peace in the Pacific 


Philippines and French Indo-China in effect represent European and 
American hostages given to Japan. All of these pawns are already affected 
by the Japanese conviction that expansion is necessary to Japan’s exist- 
ence: a conviction hardened by the impact of economic nationalism on 
Japanese industry, with its emphasis upon the necessity of retaining 
outside markets. The converse of this, Japan’s vulnerability to economic 
pressure, should however not be overlooked. Another difficulty is the 
opinion, widely held in Japan, that the political control of essential raw 
materials is a condition precedent to real peace. This would make a 
regional pact dificult unless it provided for modifications of the status 
quo to an extent which would jeopardize the interests of the other powers. 
The “historic mission” of Japan as the paramount power in Eastern Asia, 
which under present conditions would have to be recognized, by impli- 
cation at least, in any general agreement to which Japan was expected to 
be a signatory, is merely a less direct statement of the same belief in the 
necessity for political control of the sources of raw material. 

In respect of political difficulties which do not apply especially to one 
nation more than to another, there is in the first place the comparative 
uselessness of agreements “without teeth,” such as the Pact of Paris, as 
revealed by the Manchurian incident and other recent events. It would 
be hard to put teeth into any future agreement, because of the strategic 
considerations already noted. All powers, other than Japan, are also 
affected by the non-recognition of Manchukuo, which would prevent 
the inclusion of that state in a regional pact, because as long as Man- 
chukuo was not a party, the power which dominated the policy of 
Manchukuo would be in a position effectively to break the terms of the 
pact while pretending not to do so. A political difficulty of another kind 
is the probable disinclination of the United States to become a party to a 
regional pact. This would enhance the danger inherent in a regional 
pact not concluded under the auspices of the League of Nations, and at 
the same time make it difficult, if not impossible, to conclude one under 
the auspices of the League, so long as Japan and the United States are 
not members. A regional pact independent of the League would probably 
require a Secretariat of its own, which would create real possibilities 
of rivalry, if not of conflict, with the League. 

The problem, however, should not be abandoned without an attempt 
to enumerate any possible immediate alternatives to a regional pact that 
would be comprehensive to the point of providing for sanctions. It might 
be possible, it is true, to draft a comprehensive pact that would take 
effect immediately, even if one of the major powers were unwilling at 
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first to adhere to it; but at present such a procedure seems hardly likely t 
obtain support from several of the important nations that would be cop, 
cerned. As an alternative, it would also be possible to draft a similar byt 


less comprehensive pact, which would stop discreetly short of providing 


for sanctions. A makeshift pact of this kind would, however, in the present 
state of world opinion, almost certainly be cynically received, and would 
therefore have no value even as a moral gesture. A third suggestion 
could be put forward, in the form of a project for a comprehensive pact, 
to serve as a program for the future. Even a project of this kind would 
however inevitably be suspect, especially if suggested by the Western 
powers. 

There remains as a final alternative, therefore, the possibility of con. 
cluding bilateral treaties between those pairs of powers whose relations 
are at present strained. The objection to this procedure is that bilateral 
treaties would give immunity in one direction to any power with ag. 
gressive or expansionist tendencies, leaving it free to pursue those tend- 
encies in another direction. The conclusion seems to be that the only 
course which is immediately feasible is the temporary abandonment of 
attempts to prevent aggression in Eastern Asia by collective action. The 
fundamental divergence in viewpoint between Japan and the other 
powers, which destroyed the collective structure of 1931, still continues 
to be operative, and for this reason it seems inescapable that the initiative, 
either in preventing or in promoting the re-establishment of a collective 
system for the maintenance of peace in the Pacific, must be left to Japan. 


J. W. Pickerscitt 
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Key Economic AREAS IN CHINESE History. As REVEALED IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF Pustic Works For WATER-ConTROL. By Ch’ao- 


ting Chi. London: Allen & Unwin. 1936. pp. xxiii + 168. 8s. 6d. 


2 is a remarkable study, not only from the standpoint of 
Western science, but also judged by the standards of traditional Chinese 
scholarship. Dr. Chi is very well acquainted with the basic source mate- 
rial of Chinese history. He draws freely on the great dynastic histories of 
China, on the various provincial and local gazetteers, and on the abundant 
literature dealing with the history and political importance of public 
works in China. But he is not content merely with the mechanical ac- 
cumulation of facts or with formal textual criticism. The facts which he 
discovers and the texts which he criticizes become real and living, be- 
cause they reflect a bold attempt to analyze scientifically some of the 
most vital features of China’s economic, social and political development. 

Dr. Chi is well aware of the limits of his own study. “The concept 
of the Key Economic Area cannot be the ruling idea in the interpretation 
of Chinese history as a whole . . .” We have first to understand the 
basic factors of the form of agricultural production, especially the central 
role, played in China as in other “oriental” countries by artificial irriga- 
tion. Dr. Chi recognizes from the outset the vital importance of this 
factor, which has, as he is kind enough to remark, been brought out by 
my own work. He further accepts its consequences for the political 
economy of China’s society. Intensive agriculture, based upon irrigation, 
makes possible, while the size of the territory affected necessitates, large- 
scale water control enterprises, which, at a certain level of civilization, 
have to be undertaken by the state. 

This is the thesis, a fundamental thesis for any scientific understanding 
of the great agrarian societies of the Orient. Its truth as far as China is 
concerned is convincingly demonstrated in Dr. Chi’s brilliant monograph. 
Public water-control works in China include not only irrigation canals 
but also river dikes and transport canals. Intensive agriculture produces 
the grain surplus, which supports the political center, its bureaucracy and 
its army; the transport canals convey it to its destination. Thus public 
works became “an important political lever and a powerful weapon in 


social and political struggles.” 
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In each epoch of China’s history a particular area became the moy 
“favored” one, the “Key Economic Area.” Dr. Chi develops this idea 
in the first chapter of his book. Its geographical basis he analyzes in the 
second chapter. Chapter III gives a statistical study of the historic 
development and geographical distribution of water-control activities jp 
China. The last four chapters examine in detail the function of thi 
“Economic Key Area” in determining the territorial form of China's 
political and administrative development, from the end of “classic feudal. 
ism” to the nineteenth century. 

The motives behind the economic political activities of China’s dynasties 
thus appear much less humanitarian, but infinitely more realistic, The 
unification of China in the north (under the Ch’in and Han dynasties), 
the subsequent divisions and the final reunification, become fully under. 
standable when seen in the light of the Key Economic Areas, which in 
turn profoundly affect the size and position of the key political areas, 

Key Economic Areas in Chinese History deserves praise not only for 
the boldness of the thesis and the high quality of the analysis and docu. 
mentation. The book proves also that the terminology which Dr. Chi 
uses (“semi-feudalism” for what might perhaps better be called Oriental 
Society or Oriental Absolutism) by no means excludes the full apprecia- 
tion of the specific character of this Oriental Society. Intelligent persons 
will not quarrel about words, if only the substance is made clear. 

Dr. Chi’s study is an extremely important contribution to a real un- 
derstanding of China’s past and present. No one investigating the de. 
velopment of the Far East can afford to neglect this book. 


K. A. Wirrroce 


Wuite Anp Brack tn Austra.ia. By the Rev. ]. C. Needham. Lon- 
don: Published for the National Missionary Council of Australia 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1935. pp. 
xi + 174. 3s. 6d. 


pl mistreatment of the aboriginal races of Tasmania and 
Australia by the Europeans who settled the southwestern Pacific regions 
is notorious. It required only 40 years of British rule in Tasmania to 
reduce the number of negroid natives to 54 individuals, and the race has 
now been extinct for some 60 years. In Australia, however, there stil 
remain about 60,000 full-blooded aborigines of the australoid race. Only 
within the past few years has there developed in Australia any general 
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intelligent concern for the welfare of this remnant who, if they are to 
escape the fate of their Tasmanian cousins, require rational and sym- 
pathetic aid during the period of transition in which they are attempting 
to adapt themselves to a dominant culture radically different from their 


own. 
This volume presents a summary account of efforts made by various 


agencies to help the primitive Australian native in this process of adjust- 
or A brief but lucid description of aboriginal social and economic 
organization is given in an introductory chapter by Professor Elkin of 
Sydney University. Emphasis is placed upon those aboriginal patterns 
af behavior, belief and emotion which must be given due consideration 
in any program designed to change native culture without demoralizing 
it. Mr. J. W. Bleakley, Chief Protector of Aborigines for Queensland, 
reviews in another chapter the history of governmental aid to the natives. 
In 1895 all the Australian colonies together were spending less than 
{35,000 for the benefit of the entire aboriginal population, and it is only 
since this date that the different governments have even approached any 
adequate programs for the care and control of the aborigines. In effec- 
tiveness, however, the administration of native affairs by the several 
states within the Commonwealth still lags far behind the Federal ad- 
ministration in Papua and New Guinea. 

The bulk of this book is given over to a somewhat unorganized and 
sentimental account of past and present missionary work among the 
aborigines, and to an inadequate discussion of a suggested governmental 
policy in which only the most obvious reforms are touched upon. The 
author, who is Chairman of the Church of England Australian Board of 
Missions, leaves the impression that a great many persons of various de- 
nominations have exhibited rare energy, courage, and perseverance in an 
effort to ameliorate conditions of aboriginal life, but nowhere do we find 
any realistic evaluation of the results of these efforts. We are given a 
number of particular instances of the worthiness of the Australian “black- 
fellow” as a recipient of European culture, instances which prove nothing 
regarding the adaptability of the race as a whole. No statement is made 
of the sums of money being expended on mission work nor of the actual 
returns from such expenditure. The ciaim that effective missionary work 
is preparing the aborigine for the future is supported only by vague 
general statements, not by organized, scientifically presented facts or 
figures, 

A book of this kind should be able to show just what the missions are 
achieving as guardians of aboriginal rights, interests, and health; what 
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they can do in providing a living spiritual substitute for the easily de. 


moralized native systems of totemic belief; and to what extent they can 
successfully train the aborigine for a self-supporting life independent of 
our Own economic system or our charity. For some aspects of mission 
endeavor a strong case could be presented. But an intelligent reader oj 
this account would be forced to the conclusion that in general Australian 
missions are approaching problems the magnitude of which they hardly 
realize, in an extremely haphazard and opportunistic manner. The serious 
student has still to await a realistic discussion of the problems arising 
from the relationship of Black and White in Australia. 
R. Lauriston Suarp 


SoctaL PLANNING For Canapa. By the Research Committee of the 
League for Social Reconstruction (Eugene Forsey, ]. King Gordon, 
Leonard Marsh, ]. F. Parkinson, F. R. Scott, Graham Spry, F. H. 
Underhill). Toronto: Thomas Nelson & Sons Limited. 1935. pp. 
xv + 528. $4.00. 


ye book is a persuasive presentation of the case for the eco- 
nomic reorganization of Canada on definitely socialistic lines. Its point of 
departure is the contention that, even before the depression, the standard 
of living of the mass of the people in Canada was deplorably low if 
judged by the requirements of decent family life. Then comes the ques- 
tion, “Do we lack the technique and the intelligence to produce sufficient 
for all?” To this a neutral reader would reply, “Obviously, if, as you say, 
Canadians are poor because they operate an inefficient economic system.” 
But the authors optimistically assert, “We know that such is not the 
case,” and so beg at the outset the vital question, “Is socialism practicable 
in Canada today?” 

Later, it is true, they are at some pains to show that socialism is psy- 
chologically possible in a different and, perhaps, less important sense, 
and that if once brought into being it could continue to function. Yet, 
while it is easy for them to ridicule the cult of the profit motive, those 
who hope that individual acquisitiveness can be repressed and national 
prosperity maintained are rather like the gentle moralist who would 
repress sexual passion and yet maintain the species. For the economic 
difficulty does not lie in getting along without the parasitic rentier, or 
even the giant of finance, but in organizing for effective production men 
and women brought up under capitalistic conditions, who are allowed to 
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throw on to their government the entire responsibility for guaranteeing 
them suitable employment at adequate wages. 

It is suggested that the way to surmount this difficulty is by planning, 
which plays, for the democratic socialist, the role of deus ex machina as 
effectively as the concept of a dictator does for the national socialist. The 
hasic assumption is the same. The democrat is confident that he knows 


what plans the authorities will make, just as the nationalist is confident 
that he knows what the dictator will dictate. There seems in both cases 
to be a survival from the age of religion which is not quite in keeping 
with the age of the machine. But the case for planning can be put more 
simply. It is the only alternative to the present condition of monopolistic 


control of industry in the interest of a few. 

The prime objective of a work of persuasion must be to destroy the 
intellectual self-respect of any honest men or women who do not agree 
with the persuaders. Whether the quips and sneers which make this 
book palatable to jaded intellectuals are in place is open to questic ~, for 
a single unfair judgment on a contentious point can do much to estore 
the morale of a half-vanquished enemy. It was perhaps bad policy to write 
glibly, “The Mayor of Vancouver reads the Riot Act when violence has 
been provoked by police brutality to relief camp strikers,” and it was a 
cruel blow to index the renowned mayor as “McGreer, G.” Nor was it 
quite fair to say, “The single real achievement of the British ‘National’ 
Government has been its brilliant default on the American debt.” 

The Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, on whose behalf Mr. 
|. $. Woodsworth welcomes the book in a preface, has not done well in 
the recent Canadian elections. It was the good fortune of Canadian capi- 
talism to be assailed at the same time by two foes well disposed to destroy 
one another. In Alberta and Saskatchewan the Social Creditors have 
superseded the C.C.F. so completely that they have been compared to 
the parasites ingeniously developed by our departments of agriculture 
to extirpate earwigs. The Social Creditors offered more than the Socialists, 
at a lower cost, and the response which their offer received may help to 
shake the confidence of Social Reconstructionists in the intelligence of 
Canadians. 

Yet the book under review, though in a sense a failure, has great value 
and great interest. It faces the detail of Canada’s economic problems in a 
realistic way. It shows up the fatuous arguments which are commonly 
used against socialism and makes a case which should (but will not) be 
rationally answered by presenting an alternative line of development for 
Canada. The authors strive earnestly to show that a moderate socialism 
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is desirable, but they stop short of demonstrating that it is politically 
possible for Socialists who are moderate to win elections. They have 
written a book which all thoughtful Canadians ought to read, and which 
foreign students of Canada will make a point of reading. 

H. F. ANcus 


A Piannep Nationattsm—Canapa’s Errort. By E. S. Bates 
Toronto: The Macmillan Co. of Canada. 1935. pp. vii + 171. $2.00, 
MackenziE Kinc. By Norman McLeod Rogers. Toronto: George 
N. Morang-T. Nelson & Sons. 1935. pp. xii + 212. $1.50. 


; author of A Planned Nationalism, an alumnus of the 
McGill School of Commerce, with extensive experience as an industrial 
journalist, diagnoses Canada’s national economy, and sets forth what he 
conceives to be the fundamentals of national economic planning from 
the Canadian viewpoint. 

It is his belief that Canada’s grave difficulties since 1929 are primarily 
attributable to its departure during the ‘twenties from sound moderate 
nationalism. The debt service on borrowings from Great Britain for the 
development of natural resources and construction of transcontinental 
railways, had been balanced without strain by exports to the receptive 
British market; and Canada’s moderate protective tariff, mitigated by 
its autonomous British preferential policy after 1897, served to broaden 
the basis of the national economy. In turning after the War to the United 
States for national financing, Canada became involved in excessive capital 
commitments to a country whose commercial policy precluded repayment 
by direct exports, and whose financial and industrial dominance has 
prejudiced Canada’s control over its own economic and monetary policy. 

The policy which Mr. Bates outlines is a return to a middle course of 
moderate nationalism, with a deliberate British orientation. (In_ the 
policies enunciated at the Ottawa Conference of 1932, he perceives “the 
beginnings of a new era in Canada’s economic development.”) A “planned 
nationalism” for the Dominion, he holds, does not imply self-sufficiency, 
but a consciously directed control of Canada’s balance of trade and capital 
movements with a view to adjusting the former to a continued but 
diminishing need of external financing for the development of natural 
resources. The balancing of Canada’s international accounts is viewed 
essentially in bilateral terms, and the author’s concept of “a moderate 
nationalism” for Canada hardly appears to be consistent. Asserting that 
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“Canada’s economy is purely of domestic origin and influence, rather 
than like that of the United States,” he declares on the same page that 
“Canada on the other hand is not a self-contained country. . . . There- 
fore the economic recovery program to be followed . . . must be more 


international in aspect.” 

Mr. Bates repeatedly contends that Canada’s export trade since 1931 
has involved a national loss, since the Canadian cost level—heavily 
weighted by rigid debt, tax and transportation charges, reflecting the 
excessive per capita national overhead of a young, underpopulated coun- 
try—is markedly out of line with the competitive international price 
level for its major export commodities, particularly wheat and newsprint. 
As an apparent adherent of the Warren-Einzig school, his solution for 
this dilemma lies in a managed currency policy aiming at the maintenance 
of a domestic price level consonant with Canada’s cost and debt structure, 
and at a manipulated exchange depreciation of the Canadian dollar “at 
a discount from sterling of perhaps as much as 20 per cent.” National 
monetary policy in Canada, it is claimed, “has been altogether too greatly 
dominated by New York during the past 20 years,” and Canada im- 
posed unnecessary sacrifices upon its export industries by not allowing 
its dollar to fall with sterling after 1931. 

The author appears here to overrate the possibilities of autonomous 
control of the external value of a country’s currency, and to underrate the 
additional burden that would have been imposed upon Canada in meeting 
its heavily adverse balance of payments vis 4 vis the United States, both 
on capital and trade account, with the Canadian dollar at such a discount 
below the American dollar as he contemplates. While it is true that 
Canada’s external transactions are predominantly with the United States 
and the sterling area, the sterling-U. S. dollar exchange rate is a matter 
entirely beyond Canadian control. With the Canadian dollar now again 
at substantially its pre-depression parity with both the pound and the 
American dollar, Canada’s price economy may be regarded as more 
nearly in equilibrium with world economy than if it were to pursue a 
distinctly nationalistic monetary policy. 

The author is force‘ul and suggestive in his analysis of the probiems 
of the distressed wheat and newsprint industries, of railway finance, 
immigration, tariffs, banking and public debt. His constructive proposals 
all point to a consolidation and extension of federal controls and respon- 
sibilities, reinforcing but not supplanting provincial jurisdictions and 
private enterprise. One feels, however, that Mr. Bates’ conclusions would 
be more impressive if he relied for emphasis less upon reiterated affirma- 
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tion and a Carlylesque proclivity towards individualistic capitalization 
and more upon well chosen statistical evidence. Despite such limitations 
the book reveals keenness of apprehension, and deserves to be read as 4 
suggestive and timely contribution to Canadian economic statesmanship, 

Mr. Rogers, a professor at Queen’s University, who has since become 
Minister of Labor in Mr. King’s present cabinet, has revised and enlarged 
the sketch by the late Senator Lewis of the Canadian Liberal leader i 
serving his third term as Premier of the Dominion. The new volume. 
which appeared on the eve of the federal elections of 1935, is more in the 
nature of a Liberal campaign book than of a personal biography. In 
Professor Rogers’ own chapters the reader is presented with an apprecia- 
tive exposition of Mr. King’s policies and parliamentary technique. 

In a world in which political Liberalism is under general eclipse and 
disintegration, Mackenzie King has been conspicuous in maintaining 
unbroken leadership of a united party ever since 1919, and in adapting 
to postwar conditions in the senior Dominion the fundamentals of tradi- 
tional British Liberalism. The authors demonstrate their consistent 
adherence to the principles of parliamentary responsibility as opposed to 
executive domination, of constitutional respect for provincial rights as 
against federal usurpation, of Dominion autonomy as against Imperial 
commitments, of freedom of international trade as against economic 
nationalism, of social regulation of private enterprise as against direct 
government intervention, of equality of opportunity as opposed to either 
the protection of entrenched privilege or the redistribution of wealth and 
income through discriminatory government action. The Liberalism of 
Mackenzie King, as interpreted by his erstwhile secretary, is one which 
“must conserve the best values in our inherited institutions, while keep- 
ing an open mind in relation to the changes required to make them 
serve more faithfully the highest welfare of the community.” He is 
shown as maintaining this middle course between the authoritarian 
nationalism of Mr. Bennett’s conservative government and the socialistic 
program of the Commonwealth Federation party. 

Senator Lewis in his earlier sketch stresses the role of Mackenzie King 
as “the student in public affairs,” summoned like Woodrow Wilson from 
a chosen academic career to public service, and reverting during the period 
of his political elimination (1917-19) to sociological research and ex- 
perimentation in the field of industrial relations, under the auspices of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The author of Industry and Humanity, in his 
prewar incumbency of the Labor Ministry and in his postwar premicr- 
ships, is shown as applying his principle of the paramountcy of the claims 
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of humanity over those of industry, in the shaping of Canada’s pattern 
of social legislation. In framing such measures as the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, the Combines Investigation Act and the Tariff Advisory 
Board Act, Mr. King relied upon investigation, publicity and mediation, 
rather than upon compulsion and administrative control, as the means 
of attaining social and economic justice through governmental action. 
In dealing with the problems of unemployment, social security and 
agricultural aid, his policy has been that of consultation and joint financial 
participation between federal and provincial governments rather than 
the assumption of centralized federal responsibility and action. Confer- 
ence, cooperation, compromise: these have been the consistent charac- 
teristics of Mr. King’s Liberalism and leadership, in an era of dictator- 
ships, political heroics, and executive domination over legislatures. 
Professor Rogers’ exposition of Canadian Liberalism, as personified 
in his hero, affords an impressive contrast in policy and procedure to Mr. 
Bates’ outline of a Planned Nationalism for Canada. It should also prove 
highly suggestive to American readers in the present conflicts centering 
about the role of government under New Deal ideology and tactics. 
Although the book is definitely partisan in temper and purpose, this 
defense of essential Liberalism in an age of rampant nationalism and 
repudiated parliamentarianism, and this biography of a living leader to 
whom the Canadian electorate has given a renewed and decisive man- 
date, is of contemporary international significance, as well as of Canadian 


historical interest. 


H. S. Patron 


Curna: A Sort Cutturat History. By C. P. Fitzgerald. London: 
The Cresset Press. 1935. pp. xx + 615. 21 Plates. 


Mac older histories of China devote a disproportionate space 
to Chinese events and problems since the European discovery of the sea 
routes to the Far East, and especially since the middle of the nineteenth 
century when China’s door was forced open to European traders and 
diplomatic agents. Most of them aimed to enlighten Western readers on 
the background of contemporary international relations and issues, and 
not to review the pageant of human civilization in this part of the Ex- 
treme Orient. Such writings tend to distort Chinese history and often 
lead to the erroneous conception that Chinese culture was a lifeless and 
static entity, defunct shortly after the birth of Confucius. 
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The West, however, has not totally failed to show some interest jn 
Chinese history proper, and books have been occasionally planned t) 
satisfy this interest. Westerners have gradually abandoned the conception 
that China, with the rest of the Far Eastern world, is a distant Jang 
beyond the realities of daily concern and experience. Mr. Fitzgerald’s new 
Cultural History is an example of this change of attitude. It is “intended 
for the reader who has not made a special study of Chinese culture”: it 
“traces the history of Chinese civilization from pre-historic times dow 
to the latter part of the nineteenth century.” The author surveys the 
major epochs of Chinese history, stressing cultural and economic ded: 
opments, subordinating political and dynastic events to general outlines, 
discussing Chinese art, literature and religion, and recounting China's 
contacts with the outside world in ancient as well as in recent times, He 
has succeeded on the whole in making his subject-matter interesting. 
and in impressing his readers with the fact that China’s civilization 
has, through the ages, undergone continuous and vital changes. 

The first problem confronting the author was one of proportion and 
selection. A cursory examination of the chapter headings reveals con. 
siderable care in weighing and balancing materials, though the standard 
of selection is not flawless. In Part III, for example, he could have 
discussed the migration of the peoples—a major phase of Chinese 
medieval history. In Parts VI and VII, more attention could have been 
paid to the development of Chinese learning and thought. Wang Ch’ung 
(born 27 A. D.), the great rationalist who battled against superstition, 
and Wang Yang-ming (1472-1528), who dealt a heavy blow at Chinese 
medieval thought, and whose teachings were very influential later in 
Japan, are names too important to be left unmentioned. The influence o! 
Professor Perceval Yetts and of the Chinese Exhibition in London may 
account for the space devoted to Chinese art. On Chinese economic de- 
velopments, accounts could have been given of the issue and circulation 
of paper money by the Mongol conquerors—long before the Florentine 
letters of credit and the experiments of John Law in Europe—and the 
ensuing inflation which contributed to the downfall of the Mongol 
dynasty. Allowing due concession to the author’s personal taste, it may 
still be argued that these topics deserve attention. Other topics seem to 
have been unduly stressed. Some notable examples are: the quotation 

in extenso of Chia Yi’s Kuo Chin Lun, an essay in derogation of the 
Ch’in rulers; a minute citation of anecdotes of the Seven Sages of the 
Bamboo Grove in connection with the growth of Taoism, and the long 
reproduction of Chao Ju-Kua’s Chu Fan Chth. 
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In historical details and interpretation the work is not free from slips. 
The dates of Ssu-Ma Ch’ien’s birth and death are no longer unknown; 
cording to the late Mr. Wang Kuo-wei, the famous historiographer 
was born in 145 B. C. and lived for over sixty years. The term Féng Shan 
is not clearly explained. The legendary Emperor Yao did not marry the 
two daughters of Shun, but gave two daughters in marriage to him. 
Chao Kuang-yin was not innocent in the mutiny at Chén Ch’iao; nor 
was he “forcibly robed . . . half awakened . . . in a yellow gown” by 
oficers who had “entered his tent with drawn swords,” and then “un- 
willingly presented to the army as the new emperor.” The first emperor 
of the Southern Sung Dynasty was not Kao Tsu, but Kao Tsung; and 
the Chinese title of the Dynastic History of the two Sung is not Sung 
Shih Chi, but Sung Shih. Wang An-shih’s new economic reforms did 
not end with the reign of Shén Tsung (1068-1085 A. D.), but had a 
long aftermath. 

It is hardly fair to say that Ou-Yang Hsiu’s poetry is equal to that of 
the T’ang poets. Sung philosophy cannot be termed a “retrospective re- 
as all leading thinkers of that period 


’ 


turn to purely Chinese sources,’ 


betrayed marked Buddhistic influences. It is decidedly not “only in recent 
years that Chinese and foreign scholars have freed themselves from the 
Sung interpretation and to a considerable extent penetrated the classical 


texts”; this was an accomplishment of early Manchu scholars. Chu Hsi’s 
most formidable and persistent opponent in philosophy was neither 
Hu An-kuo nor the Su family, but Lu Chiu-yuan, who is not men- 
tioned by Mr. Fitzgerald. It is erroneous to say that “it was after the 
Sung dynasty that the rivalry and distinction between north and south 
becomes a factor of importance in Chinese history,” nor is it correct to 
say that the Hsi Hsia system of writing “has not been deciphered.” The 
saying, “When the lips are gone, the teeth will feel the cold,” was not 
invented by the Chin Emperor in his appeal to the Sung, but goes back 
to 658 B. C., at which date, according to the Tso Chuan, it was in cur- 
rent use. 

Hui Ti, second ruler of the Ming dynasty, was more than sixteen years 
of age when he ascended the throne in 1398 and began his reign in 1399; 
according to the Ming Hui Yao, he was born on the 14th day of the rith 
Moon in the roth year of Hung Wu (December r4th, 1377). The “un- 
identified city” in defense of which Texeira, the Portuguese artillery 
expert, was killed, was Tengchou, in Shantung Province. The statement 
that the court drama of the T’ang and Sung dynasties was “acted in a 
polished language akin to Wén hua” needs modification. The statement 
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that “no Shakespeare, Congreve or Sheridan wrote for the Chinese st 


age 


is only a partial truth; China, like all other nations except England, ¢jj 
not have a Shakespeare. As to Congreves and Sheridans, many a Chines 


literary historian would disagree with Mr. Fitzgerald. 
“Story roots” is a misleading translation of hua pen, which is merely 
the précis used by storytellers. The French author who made a partial 


translation of the Chinese novel Chin P’ing Mei into French under the 


title of Lotus d’or, is not G. Soulié, but G. Soulié de Morant, Speaking of 
the novel Hao Chiu Chuan, Mr. Fitzgerald mentions J. F. Davis’ trans|y. 
tion of 1829, failing to note a much earlier translation edited by Thomas 
Percy in 1761, which was rendered into German in 1766, and into Dutch 
in 1767. Hsii Chia Hui (Siccawei), the homestead of the Ming Catholic 
statesman Hsii Kuang-Chi (1562-1633), does not mean “Hsii family 
farm” but “Hsii family tributary.” Mr. Fitzgerald also says the term o| 
address to the Emperor in Chinese is “Chieh Hsia,” literally “below the 
steps,” whereas the term is actually “Pi Hsia.” 

Such errors and slips are partly due to a very limited amount of soure: 
readings. Apparently, Mr. Fitzgerald has relied on few Chinese works 
and has drawn principally on European treatises. Even of these, mors 
could have been used, such as Forke’s translation of Wang Ch’ung’s 
Lun Héng and Henke’s treatise on Wang Yang-ming’s philosophy. As 
Mr. Fitzgerald has neither appended a bibliography nor suggested lists 
of books for further reading, it would be unkind to dwell at length on his 
limitations in the use of source materials. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s interpretation of historical facts is also often debatable. 
To the reviewer, he seems to have overestimated the strength of the 
Chiintzii as a social class and a political faction after the fall of feudalism 
in China. His praises for Chinese critical scholarship of the Han Dynasty 
are exaggerated. Liu An or Huai Nan Tzu should not be regarded as or. 
thodox Taoists. The Confucianist contempt for Taoism, and hence also 
for alchemy and medicine, is insufficient to explain the failure of the 
Chinese to discover the principles of the exact sciences. In addition, the 
study of medicine was never despised, as the expression Ju-yi (Ju doctor) 
well testifies. One also doubts the existence of a strictly feudal society and 
of an orderly feudal hierarchy in the ninth century B. C. The Hsiung Nu 
who repeatedly threatened to invade China should not be too closely 
identified with the Huns in Europe. As for blaming Ch’éng Tsu (1403 
1424) for removing China’s national capital from Nanking to Peking, 
that is purely Mr. Fitzgerald’s personal opinion and the whole matter is 
too controversial to be treated in this review. 
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The volume is marred by another defect—the great number of errors 
in the transliterations of Chinese names. The author has made a special 
ooint of reducing proper names to a minimum, and it is all the more 
ynfortunate that these are not transliterated with greater accuracy. He 
orofesses to follow the traditional Wade transliteration, but there are 
upwards of thirty deviations from it. Some are due to too close an ad- 
herence to French usage, like Wutzt-hsieu for Wutzi Hsii, Hsiu Hsin 
for Hsii Shén, and Chiu Ché-sst: for Ch’ti Shih-sst. Others are due to the 
{jilure to use the proper diacritical marks; for example, Huang Tsao for 
Huang Ts’ao, Chéng Chéng-Kung for Cheng Ch’éng-Kung, Chin Kuei 
jor Ch’in K’uei, Nu Kua for Ni Kua, Chang Ku-Ching for Chan Chii- 
Chéng, and Kang Chu for Kang Chii. Others are due to sheer careless- 
ness like Shén Yu for Shan Yui, Ning P’o for Ning Po, Wang Chin for 
Wang Chén, Ching P’ing Mei for Chin P’ing Mei, and Nurhachu for 
Nurhachi. Most slips of this kind are of no great concern to the lay 
reader, but when the author writes ching instead of ch’ing, as a unit in 
land measurement, the difference is enormous. The Han general Pan 
Ch'ao and his sister, the historiographer Pan Chao, have their names 
interchanged. 

The greatest merit of Mr. Fitzgerald’s book is that it is entirely free of 
all national and racial biases and prejudices and seeks only to present a 
history of Chinese culture as seen by a citizen of the world. It does not 
condemn the Chinese for what they are and have been. It does not justify 
the British Empire to satisfy chauvinistic desires. It will correct many 
wrong impressions and dispel many misunderstandings on the part of 


lay readers in the Western world. 
Cun SHovu-Y1 


WeEGEN EN GESTALTEN DER CHINEESCHE GESCHIEDENIS. By Prof. 
Dr. J. J. L. Duyvendak. The Hague: Martinus Nyhoff. 1935. 
pp. xv + 373; 4 alustrations, 6 maps. Guilders 4.80/3.80. 


Pru AND PERSONALITIES OF CHINESE History is perhaps 
the best attempt at a translation of the title of Professor Duyvendak’s 
book. The author is professor of Sinology at Leyden University and 
internationally known. As a symptom of the rising interest in Far 
Eastern subjects in Holland the publication of this work by a Dutch 
authority in the Dutch language augurs well. It was conceived and written 
so as to appeal not only to sinologists and historians but also to the edu- 
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cated general reader. It was well received in Holland and it is to be hoped 
that, by translation, Professor Duyvendak’s book will be made aya 
able to readers who are not familiar with Dutch. The excellent qualities 
of the book fully warrant publication in a language of wider circuls. 
tion, preferably English. 


The title is characteristic and significantly pregnant. Idiomatically ” 


“Trends and Men in Chinese History” might be offered as an alterna. 
tive translation. The author avoids any such title as “Chinese History.” 
He rightly takes the position that a “Chinese History” in the {y! 
sense of the word cannot, at the present moment, be written in a. 
cordance with the scientific requirements which the term implies, [n 
his introduction he accounts for this point of view in a conscientioys 
and convincing way. It is not insufficiency of source material that js 
the cause of the impossibility of writing a full-length Chinese history, 
On the contrary, the cause lies in the immense abundance and variety 
of sources which are still awaiting critical treatment. The working up 
of this material—archaeological, written, documentary, and otherwise— 
will yet require the scientific labor of many scholars during many years 
before the compilation of a comprehensive history of the Chinese empire 
may be safely attempted. 

An exposition to this effect is given by Professor Duyvendak as 
justification, vis 4 vis his colleagues in sinology, for his undertaking 
the work, notwithstanding the present status of research in Asiatic 
sources. At the same time it appears that Professor Duyvendak has 
added considerably to the scholarly use of Chinese source material. This 
is to be considered an essential factor of progress in historiography. 
Both Chinese and Western scholars are busily employed in making 
accessible these rich mines of information, the compass of which is 
not even surmised in the Western world outside sinological circles. In 
accounting for the plan of his book the author lifts an edge of the 
veil in order to make the general reader appreciate why, at the present 
stage, the difficulties in writing Chinese history are a heavy burden 
on the scientific conscience of the genuine scholar who knows the piles 
of source material which he 1s as yet unable to utilize, owing to their 
sheer magnitude and the absence of critical text editions or translations. 

When due account is taken of the limitations which the author has 
thus imposed upon himself, the plan of the book may be considered 
well balanced. The outlines of events are sketched according to a wide 
conception with thoughtful discrimination of essentials from incidental 
circumstances, which are conscientiously limited to illustrative traits, 
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adding local color in its changing aspects during successive eras. Char- 
acterization of certain periods, historical tendencies and reactions has 
in many cases been focused on such individual personalities as have 
from time to time put their stamp on the events themselves and on 
the civilization under which the millions of the Chinese empire have 
lived. 

However extensive the author’s knowledge and reading, this way of 
writing history tends towards a strongly personal conception which has 
constantly to be taken into account. In this case this is not a drawback 
but an advantage, since the reader may trust a man like Duyvendak for 
the way in which he uses his discretion and his historical intuition; the 
result is a lively narrative in which justice is done to the political, cultural 
and social aspects of Chinese history. 

In following the current of events on the Far Eastern continent the 
reader of Duyvendak will be struck by the rhythm of Chinese history. 
Invasions by northwestern and northern “barbarians” and domination 
of the Middle Kingdom by them recur like ebb and flow from ancient 
times onward, right into modern history. As the decades and centuries 
move on the foreign invaders submit to Chinese civilization, and when 
by this process of peaceful conquest the alien ruling tribes have lost their 
power of domination, the Chinese shake off the foreign overlords and 
reassert themselves: a Chinese dynasty rises to supplant the alien one. 
In most cases the boundaries of the Chinese empire expand and shrink 
with the rise and fall of foreign and native dynasties. It is especially with 
regard to happenings of this nature and to their political, cultural and 
social consequences that we feel the lack of exhaustive critical explanation, 
built on a thorough analysis of Asiatic sources, Chinese and otherwise. 

When the periods are reached where the Mongol Yiian dynasty is sup- 
planted by the Chinese Mings, who in their turn forfeit the throne to the 
Manchu dynasty, the appeal to the interest of present-day Westerners 
grows more direct. The intercourse with Western nations gains in im- 
portance, and various sides of these modern relations are presented which 
will be novel to those who are only familiar with the ways in which 
historians from other countries used to view these developments. The 
part played by the Dutch is certainly sufficiently interesting to warrant 
the attention which the author has bestowed on it. 

A valuable selective bibliography and a helpful list of synchronisms 
are added to the book, which also contains some sketches of maps. The 
choice of the epochs with regard to these maps is good, but they are few 
in number and regrettably small in size. In the typographical make-up 
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of the book more attention should have been devoted to the use and the 
wording of captions over the pages, devised so as to give better assistance 
to the reader in keeping track of time as the story moves on. 

J. Tu. Mou 


Cuina Cuances. By G. ]. Yorke. New York: Charles Scribner’; 
Sons. 1936. pp. 334. $2.50. 


ya highly readable and interesting book, of its kind, contains 
the reflections on current problems and the personal experiences of 
first-rate journalist who was in China for two years. The author claims 
that he is not qualified to write seriously: “The conclusions to which | 
have come are still the result of first impressions, and have little knowl. 
edge of the people or the country to support them.” If you are interested 
in first impressions you will find the author a man of original mind, 
unusual resourcefulness and considerable courage. It would be mere 
pedantry to point out that the book contains no new facts, illuminates 
nothing it touches upon and makes no contribution to Chinese problems, 
It does not, as the author warns you, set out to do these things. 

Of the personal experiences, the trip into Jehol on ponyback is the one 
experience which was out of the ordinary. The limits of the author's 
travels precluded the book from being a tale of adventure; and the un- 
sophisticated reader should be warned against the bandit stories which 
are associated with the place where the book is written and are included 
in the preface to give the right atmosphere. The foreigner is perfectly 
safe in China, outside Communist areas, and is much less likely, owing to 
extraterritorial rights, to be exposed to unjustified arrest than a Chinese 
in England or America. On the other hand, when Mr. Yorke deals with 
Chinese problems he is again restricted, not only by lack of experience 
but by the dearth of really good books on China. Even at this his bibliog- 
raphy is not very imposing and it is difficult to imagine why it was 
included. It is unwise to write about China today, for example, without 
consulting Dr. K. A. Wittfogel’s publications. It is too late in the day 
to refer constantly to the “Confucian State” and never adequately 
define it. 

The truth is that Mr. Yorke is really two persons, each of whom was 
determined to write a book. The result is ten chapters by Hyde and six 
by Jekyll. Mr. Hyde, a journalist fond of travel, takes you up the Yangtze 
on dyke inspection, on ponyback with a Chinese army to Jehol, to 
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Kiangsi province with the forces fighting the Communists, and to Fukien 


during the short-lived People’s Revolutionary Government. He is inter- 
ested in creature comforts, the atmosphere of danger, fellow travellers, 
and the Chinese as such. His style is rather undergraduate, overflows 
with generalizations, and is larded with port-city club-house clichés. Mr. 
Hyde is periodically restrained by Dr. Jekyll, who knows that there is 
only a limited market for this kind of stuff and that it has recently been 
atiated. At the end of chapter 11 therefore Hyde, with a warning finger 
to those who are supposed to be afraid of statistics or of the “evolution 
of China from a Confucian to a modern state,” makes way for Jekyll. It 
turns out that Dr. Jekyll has an eye for beauty, a love of quiet, an interest 
in Buddhism, an appreciation of some of the finest Chinese qualities and 
a sense of the inadequacies and vulgarities of Western civilization. His 
style is restful and adequate though never rising to great descriptive 
power. He dips into agrarian problems and is radical enough to agree 
that landlords and gentry are exploiting the peasantry; but Mr. Hyde, 
whose sense of property associates the ownership of land with respectabil- 
ity, interrupts now and again with references to the “worst elements” of 
society being encouraged against the “decent” or landed elements. 

Jekyll is at his best, though unfortunately his briefest, in describing 
Buddhist meditational practices; he might have dealt with the revival of 
Buddhism in China, which has come partly as a result of the preaching 
of Christianity. There is considerable rebuilding of temples, but the chief 
characteristics of the revival are that its leadership comes from the lay 
brethren, not from the professional monks, and that it is concerned with 
philanthropy and new philosophical trends. We are soon back with 
Hyde again who makes capital out of a very limited trip to Kiangsi under 
the chapter heading of “Communism.” Jekyll then resumes and deals 
with “Communism in China” and the “Chinese Soviet Republic.” These 
chapters add little to Yakhontoff’s The Chinese Soviets, the chief differ- 
ence being that the reports of Mao Tse-tung are included in the text 
instead of the appendix. Mao’s reports have not been adequately analyzed 
or checked. It is difficult to know what value to attach to two chapters 
which are so obviously based on insufficient research or knowledge of the 
country; anything less may be good journalism, but is hardly worth the 
dignity of a book. Such statements as “Communism will never sweep 
China as a movement” and “the peasants in Kiangsi did not benefit from 
the change” surely require modification. To say the least, Communism 
was certainly decisive in sweeping the present Government into power, 
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and some must have benefited in Kiangsi, for the Government has been 
forced to accept the Communist redistribution of land in seven Asien, 
The last chapter, on “Reconstruction,” includes no serious mistakes of 
commission, summarizes some reports which most people would never 
read in the original, and, in spite of a rather naive treatment of the New 
Life Movement, gives an interesting, if superficial, account of some 
aspects of Reconstruction. We hope that Dr. Jekyll will write again, 
without the cooperation of Mr. Hyde, for one cannot put this book down 
without feeling that the author likes China and really has something 
to say. 
G. E. Taytor 


Tue Cuingse Rattways. By Cheng Lin. Shanghai: China United 
Press. 1935. pp. ix + 214. $3.00. 


Tas is an unsatisfactory book. What looks like a bulky volume 
on an important subject turns out to be little more than a pamphlet eked 
out with wide margins, thick paper, large print, and much padding. The 
statistical and other material comprised in it is neither complete, well 
arranged, nor reliable. 

The development of railways in China involves the whole story of the 
impact of West on East and China’s reactions to the rival ambitions of 
foreign powers. It is a fascinating subject for a historian and has never 
been adequately dealt with, but Mr. Cheng Lin lacks the qualifications 
for such a task. His aim has rather been to produce a piece of nationalist 
propaganda of the type with which Kuomintang politicians have made 
us all too familiar, but even as propaganda this book is singularly in- 
effective. 

Joun Brent 


Cuunc Kuo Fa Cui Suu (History or Cuinese Law). (In 
Chinese.) By Ch’en Ku-yuan. Shanghai: Commercial Press. $1.70 
(Chinese currency). 


V V HEN China officially took steps to modernize its legal system 
one of the first tasks of the newly created Bureau for Revision of the 
Laws (Hsiu Ting Fa Li Kuan) was to investigate the ancient laws of 
China. It was considered necessary to take into account the codes which 
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China had produced in the past in order to ascertain the basis on which 
the modern Chinese legal system had to be built. The growth of national 
consciousness has been an inducement for renewed historical research, 
and for several years legal science has occupied itself with the history of 
Chinese law. Of the several historical studies which have appeared, the 
standard of most is unfortunately very low. There are nevertheless works 


of outstanding importance in this field arnongst which the work of that 
creat savant Ch’eng Shu-te, on Research Into the Laws of the Nine 
Dynasties, must be specially mentioned. From the point of view of the 


modern investigator it is, however, to be deplored that Mr. Ch’eng be- 
longs to the old school and has not taken into account the results of 
modern Chinese historical science; consequently his book is still fashioned 
on the old pattern and follows traditional examples. 

The book here to be considered is of a widely different nature. It is 
written by a man who has not refused to make use of the results of 
modern science and who has taken pains to explain his general views 
about the way the subject is to be treated. He starts his work by a dis- 
cussion of the usual methods of dealing with the historical problems of 
China and disposes of them one by one. He rejects the system of dividing 
Chinese history into periods coinciding with the various dynasties and 
advocates an objective history of Chinese law in the frame of Chinese 
history in general. He realizes the difficulties connected with this en- 
deavor, as a complete history of China in a truly modern sense is still to 
be written. He divides Chinese history into four periods, which are 
widely different from any of the usuai ones. 

One may doubt the possibility of an objective history, and may hold 
the view that the philosophy of life of the historian will always influence 
his view of history, but it is an indubitable fact that, for the time being 
at least, the science of Chinese law is best served by concrete studies of 
the available material, without efforts at interpretation, based on general 
theories. Until now, most studies have suffered from too many generaliza- 
tions and abstract theories. This author, however, takes another road. 

He has used purely Chinese material and has made an effort to solve 
some of the technical difficulties. He has occupied himself in discussing 
technical questions and terminology, which are a source of great trouble, 
especially to the foreign investigator. We find a discussion of the admin- 
istrative system of the country throughout the ages, of the development 
of the educational system, of the system of punishments and even of the 
economic system of the country. Inevitably these subjects have not all 
been dealt with thoroughly, but the author knows his limits: he has 
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collected a wealth of material and tries to interpret several questions by 
means of purely Chinese material. The book is a rich source of knowledge 
for everyone interested in the subject. The students of Chinese univer. 
sities, for whom the book is meant, owe a great debt to the author. The 
book might well be translated into a Western language. 

M. H. van DER VALk 


Tue Mancuu ABDICATION AND THE Powers, 1908-1912: AN Ep. 
soDE IN Pre-War Diptomacy. By John Gilbert Reid. Berkeley 
University of California Press. 1935. pp. xiii + 479. $5.00. 


: in documentation of this book, already reviewed in the last 
issue of Pactric Arrairs, is exclusively non-Chinese. The author is con. 
scious of the irony involved, pointing out in his preface that “if the 
Chinese records should similarly be studied, they would doubtless add 
much to a knowledge of the last years of the Ta Ch’ing Kuo.” To this 
it may be added that when C. F. Chang’s Diplomatic Relations of Re- 
publican China is eventually published, the comparative merit of Mr. 
Reid’s method will be more open to examination. All that can be said now 
is that it is a pity that one who “has spent 23 years of his life in China,” 
and who claims that “his background may also have aided him in recon- 
structing a very complex and intricate political period,” should have 
failed to make use of such easily available Chinese material as Hsii 
Shih-chang’s The Government of the Eastern Three Provinces, or Wang 
Shih-ying’s Hstian-t’ung Chou Wat-chiao Shih-liao (Materials for the 
Diplomatic History of the Hstian-t-ung Period). Even with reference to 
works in English by Chinese authors, it is regrettable to find J. M. Bau’s 
Foreign Relations of China cited and listed in the bibliography, while 
C. F. Chang’s Anglo-Japanese Alliance is not. 

‘ SHIH CHAO-YING 


An Economic Survey oF THE CoLoniAL Empire (1935). London: 
H. M. Stationery Office. 1935. pp. 573. 255. 


j traditional boast is that “the sun never sets on the British 
Empire,” and the latest survey of the Colonial Office goes far to justify it. 
This concise, informative report represents the completely revised version 
of a first edition released in 1934 by the Colonial Office, on the economic 
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gate of its “non-self-governing Colonies, the Dependencies of certain of 
those Colonies, the Protectorates, the Protected States in Malaya and 
Borneo, and the Mandated Territories administered under the authority 
of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom.” 

Part I presents clearly the economic skeletal foundations of each de- 
pendency, including its area, geography, climate, land ownership and 
utilization. The total population, racial distribution, principal livelihood 
of the inhabitants, and immigration and emigration are briefly sum- 
marized. Sections are devoted to description and analysis of valuable 
information on the internal economic situation of each colonial govern- 


ment, almost impossible to discover elsewhere, such as the currency sys- 
tem, private banking, public finance, tariff and domestic governmental 
expenditures for the postal service, government railroads, public debt 


service, administration, economic development, social services, defense, 
pensions and gratuities. As might be expected of an empire interested in 
foreign trade, export and import statistics are given for the year 1913 
and for 1930-1933. 

Part II presents valuable memoranda on the commodities produced in 
each dependency for internal consumption and external trade. The salient 
facts in regard to each commodity are outlined, including methods of 
production, preparation for marketing, varieties and grading, and the 
total annual world production and consumption. In the order of their 
importance, the chief products for export whose total annual value exceeds 
{1,700,000 are minerals, rubber, oil seeds and nuts and vegetable oils, tea, 
sugar, and sugar products, cocoa, fruit and fruit products, cotton and 
coffee. 

Of particular interest is the fact that the dependencies are not highly 
industrialized but are primarily interested in the production of foodstuffs 
and raw materials. Only the Straits Settlements and Hong Kong, two 
of the three chief Pacific dependencies, are substantial producers of 
manufactured goods, but even in these areas manufacturing does not 
occupy first place. The economic wealth of Singapore and Hong Kong 
is grounded on the fact that they are ports of call and vital centers of 
transit trade. As entrepots, these dependencies have also strategic value 
in times of peace as well as war. They are important treasures in the 
British economic and political stake in the Orient. 

The second fact of importance is that the inhabitants of the Colonial 
Empire are mainly interested in producing food staples for their own 
sustenance, It is a striking phenomenon that with the exception of sugar 
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no foodstuffs figure prominently in the export figures; practically all are 


reserved for home consumption. This might seem to imply that the 
dependencies are economically self-sufficient; but such is not wholly the 
case. All dependencies, even the smallest, have respectable totals for im- 
ports and exports. The export surpluses, it may be mentioned, are ex. 
changed for luxuries and semi-luxuries and to service the governmenta| 
expenditures, but not to furnish the dependencies with primary necessities, 

However, the ghost of national economic self-sufficiency is not easily 
laid. His Majesty’s Government and the local Governments of the Colonial 
Empire, while not committed to an absolute policy of self-sufficiency, are 
not afraid to proclaim officially that the fracturing of lines of economic 
interdependence is a game at which two can play. At present it is doing 
“everything possible . . . to encourage and develop the export trade on 
sound lines,” but it will not hesitate to accept the challenge to combat if 
necessary, serving a warning that it is perfectly able to take care of itself: 


If the time ever came when a policy of economic nationalism in those 
foreign countries which have hitherto afforded large markets for Colonial 
products developed to such an extent as to close a number of those mar- 
kets, the Colonial Empire would fare a great deal better than many 
other countries, and the ever-increasing development of trade within the 
Empire would do much to restore the balance. 

This economic survey is an extremely important aid for the business 
man, economist and specialist in foreign trade. The compilation of basic 
economic data has been done with thoroughness and the salient facts 
have been presented with commendable clarity. For the next volume, 
which is scheduled for release before the end of 1936 and is to contain 
the statistics for 1934 and 1935, a few minor improvements might be 
suggested. General maps and maps for each dependency should certainly 
be included. Also, in a number of cases, charts and graphs rather than 
statistical tables might be a more effective way of presenting the infor- 
mation, 

ParDEE Lowe 


L’Inpocuine Francaise. By Charles Robequain. Paris: Armand 
Colin. 1935. pp. 228. 10 Frs. 50. 


tia. the arrival of the French there was no union in Indo- 
China, which is inhabited by five quite distinct major peoples, the Anna- 
mites being the most important, besides many smaller tribes with dialects 
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of their own. After the collapse of the Han dynasty in China, about 
2300 A. D., great waves of Chinese flowed in and seemed likely to domi- 
nate the whole country. The Khmers, who left us the marvellous temples 
and palaces of Angkor, effectually broke the Chinese power in the ninth 
century, although Chinese literature and religion have always strongly 
influenced Indo-China’s civilization. On the other hand, some Indonesian 
tribes, the Chams and the Mois, have preserved the matriarchal system 
which China threw off three or four thousand years ago. The general 
social structure, as in China, is based on the family and commune grouped 
around the temple of the local deity, from whose protecting neighborhood 
there is a strong disinclination to move, a fact which necessarily adds to 
the problems of a country where employment is very unequally dis- 
tributed, as Professor Robequain’s careful survey of its geography and 
resources forcibly shows. 

At the end of the last century the French unified Indo-China under a 
single Governor-General, whose powers are in some places exercised 
through native sovereigns; and they have since done wonderful work, by 
building many hundreds of superb roads, by river conservancy and irriga- 
tion, by introducing new industries, metallurgy, coffee, rubber and so forth, 
and particularly by agricultural banks, to save the peasant from that uni- 
versal bloodsucker of Asia, the village money-lender. But in a country so 
varied in its means of subsistence, from the rich rice-lands of the Mekong 
delta to the mountain huts of the nomad Miaos, many baffling problems 
have to be solved. These have been accentuated by the world economic 
crisis, which hit Indo-China badly and has really called for an entirely new 
orientation of policy. Professor Robequain is very severe on the tariffs, 
which certainly secure to France the cream of the Indo-China trade but 
deprive the latter of its natural interaction with surrounding oriental 
countries. On the spot, the French make excellent colonists; but, away 
at headquarters in Paris, narrow political interests are too apt to prevail. 
Itis to be hoped that this thoughtful book may tend to widen their outlook. 


O. M. GREEN 


War anv DipLomacy IN THE JAPANESE Empire. By Tatsuji 
Takeuchi. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and Co. 1935. pp. 


xix + 505. $4.50. 


D.. TaxeEvucui prefaces his valuable study with the statement 
that his purpose is “to examine and evaluate the processes of formulating, 
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executing, and controlling the Japanese foreign policy since . . , 1890,” 
He divides the work into three parts, the first on constitutional Organiza. 
tion in Japan, the second on the control of foreign relations in practice 
and the last on the conduct of foreign relations. Part Two, which js th, 
main portion of the work, is an examination of eighteen situations in di 
recent history of Japanese foreign relations. “War” enters mainly in the 
sense of military control over foreign policy, but there is also a sing 
chapter on the war power. 

This book is one of a series which was planned by the Social Science 
Research Committee of the University of Chicago, with the object of 
investigating the causes of war. The author, who is professor of inter. 
national relations at Kwansei Gakuin in Kobe, Japan, is excellently 
equipped for the study, as the book attests. His sources are, with few ey. 
ceptions, Japanese. These are remarkably complete. The Japanese consti. 
tution is printed as an appendix. The volume is provided with an inde 
and bibliography, and is attractively published. 

Although the author considers his emphasis to be upon procedure 
rather than diplomatic history, students of the latter will find materials 
of great value, particularly in the extensive footnotes. Newspaper files 
have been used to excellent effect, a commentary not only upon the 
writer’s assiduity but also upon the high quality of the papers. For its 
contribution in this field alone, the book is indispensable. It is also an 
important supplement to available materials on the legal and formal 
governmental side, especially because of the numerous quotations from 
Japan’s most eminent jurists, hitherto accessible only to the reader of 
Japanese. Of value, also, are the extremely careful explanations of aspects 
of foreign relations procedure, both in the general chapters on organiza 
tion and function and in those that recount the selected causes célebres. 

When a writer, however scholarly and however honest, attempts the 
very difficult task of assessing the relative values that attach to the func- 
tioning agencies of the Japanese Government as they interact upon each 
other—in other words, to describe the governing machinery at work— 
the critic of his achievement must view it not by sectors but as a whole 
Probably no Occidental critic is qualified to judge the achievement. | 
believe, however, that one may justly say that Dr. Takeuchi has not 
framed his conclusions upon the “processes of formulating, executing, 
and controlling” Japan’s foreign policy as definitely as his revealed know!- 
edge of Japanese history, law and politics would allow. After so extensive 
an investigation of diplomatic situations the few and general remarks 
of a summarizing character in the final section remind one somewhat o! 
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the mouse brought forth by the mountain. The job of recapitulation, of 
balancing Cabinet against General Staff, Genro against Privy Council 
and so on, is left largely to the reader. Possibly that was the author’s 
intent, and if so, those who know him, among whom there are a number 
of American scholars who are indebted to him for generous aid, will 
believe that he felt justified in it. 

One feels that what is written is sincerely written. Emphases will 
differ, as do points of view. Undoubtedly the relative accessibility of 
source materials was partly accountable for a larger attention to the 
House of Representatives than its slight influence in foreign affairs would 
warrant. The actual relation of the Emperor to political decisions is not 
always clear. The Cabinet looms larger than it should, at times. The 
Genro, quasi-Genro, and the palace advisers, particularly the Lord Privy 
Seal, being difficult to document, do not color the scene as they do in 
life. Radicalism, patrioteering, and the fascist trend are ignored, but the 
work as a whole is entitled to the grateful attention of all students of 


international relations. 
Harovp S. QuicLey 


Tue Basis or JAPANESE Foreicn Poticy. By Albert E. Hindmarsh. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1936. pp. viii + 265. $2.50. 


oo is of livelier interest at the present time to students 
of Far Eastern affairs than to discover what “lies behind” the expansion- 
ist policy of Japan. Is its basis primarily economic or psychological? Is 
Japan actuated—to use Professor Hindmarsh’s own phrase—mainly by 
considerations of face, food or fear? The title of this book might suggest a 
discussion of each of the several forces underlying Japanese foreign policy. 
Actually the book is mainly devoted to the discussion of a single force, 
the pressure of population. Perhaps the title is intended to convey that 
this is the basis par excellence of the foreign policy of Japan, but the 
interpretation is one which is hardly borne out by the text. 

Within this narrower scope, Professor Hindmarsh gives us a lucid 
analysis of the vital statistics of Japan and a description of the “proposed 
solutions” for overpopulation—birth control, emigration, and agricultural 
and industrial expansion. The evidence for the existence of “population 
pressure” is to be found, he suggests, in the following symptoms: social 
unrest arising from food shortage, unemployment in rural districts, the 
excessive dividing up of land holdings, the lowering of wages and, 
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finally, the increasing number of suicides among the middle classes. It 
is obvious that for Japan, as for any other nation, the question of food 
supplies lies at the root of whatever problems of population exist. But js 
it established that Japan suffers from food shortage on a national scale? 
To show the anxiety felt in Japanese political circles, Professor Hindmarsh 
quotes in extenso from speeches delivered in the Diet. The speeches date. 
however, from a period 10 years ago, when concern about food supplies 
was considerably greater than it is at present. 

In recent years Japan has suffered from a rice-glut, and the major prob- 
lem has been to protect the farmer from the effects of the fall in prices. A 
glance at the tables of food imports in the book shows a remarkable. 
steady decline in the imports of rice and wheat, which from a value of 
43 million gold dollars in 1929, fell in 1934 to slightly over 7 million, from 
which one can fairly deduce that Japan has not been compelled to make 
full use of its own colonial supplies. The author himself apparently 
admits that the prospect of shortage is not alarming, in the statement 
that “Japan’s expansion in Korea, Formosa and Manchuria has rendered 
her position relatively secure so far as supplies of staple foods are con. 
cerned.” In the light of this, can it be maintained that overpopulation, in 
the wider meaning of the term—that is, of an excess of “mouths” in rela. 
tion to national food supplies—is the right explanation of Japan’s “posi- 
tive” foreign policy? 

About the prevalence of overpopulation in certain “occupational” 
spheres—primarily in agriculture—there is, of course, no question. This 
evil (which incidentally gives birth to the other evils in the catalogue 
quoted above) constitutes a crucial problem of Japanese economic life, 
but the solution lies as much, if not more, in internal readjustment as in 
external affairs. With so much ground for uncertainty as to the meaning 
to be given to the term “population pressure” as applied to Japan, and 
as to the manner or extent in which the alleged pressure is reflected in 
foreign policy, it is somewhat disappointing to find that the book does 
not attempt to marshal the evidence for the belief that that policy owes 
the shape which it is taking at present to a genuine fear of the results of 
overpopulation. 

It would be wrong to give the impression that Professor Hindmarsh 
ignores the psychological side, but he denies it the importance which 
many if not most students of Japanese politics would give. While recog- 
nizing the existence of imperialistic ambitions, he suggests that these 
are confined to a minority class of “military-minded men in high places,” 
and he considers that the “fear” motive, as exemplified in Japanese appre- 
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hensions of Russia, is a product of quite recent years—a view which is 
hard to reconcile with the record of Japan’s relations with Korea since 
the closing years of the nineteenth century. Believing that the foreign 
olicy of Japan is shaped less by political or emotional ideas than by hard 
economic facts, Professor Hindmarsh finds its expansionist form a 
natural development. From the historical angle also he sees “something 
of the inevitable” in the present nationalist wave. Tracing through 


Japanese history a cycle of nationalist reactions alternating with periods 


of ready assimilation of foreign influence and ideas, he suggests that the 
turn of the wheel has come at the present time, when there is an open 
voicing of doubts concerning the superiority of Western ways of life; he 
is careful, however, to point out that in the conditions of the modern 
world Japan would find it unsafe, if not impossible, to repeat history by 
withdrawing again into a state of seclusion. 

The chapters dealing with economics are well supplied with references 
to and quotations from the accepted authorities, but the documentation 
of the concluding chapter on “International Repercussions” is less satis- 
factory. There are a number of references to secondary—mainly journal- 
istic—sources, and there are statements on matters of importance which, 
while clearly open to question, are made without any adequate support. 
The most serious instance of this occurs in the long footnote appended 
to page 211. The text reads in part: 


It appears that on March 2, 1934, the British Government addressed 
identical notes to the Governments of France, the United States, and 
Japan, seeking their reaction to a proposed international loan to China. 
It was unofficially admitted that the purpose of such a loan was to lessen 
present and future Japanese influence in Chinese affairs, especially in 
areas where Japanese-controlled industries competed successfully with 
British and United States’ goods.? 


The reviewer can find not the slightest corroboration of the alleged 
despatch of these British notes in March 1934, nor, of course, of the 
“unofficial” admission concerning the motive for a loan. One cannot help 
feeling a certain amount of surprise that the author’s sense of responsi- 
bility should have permitted him to include (even in a footnote) a state- 
ment of fact of such serious implications without adducing evidence of 


its truth. 
G. E. Huspsarp 


*New York Times, March 3, 1935. 
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Factnc Two Ways. Tue Story or My Lire. By Baroness Shidzue 
Ishimoto. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1935. PP. 373. $3.5 
(London: Cassell. 1935.) 


; is a remarkable book, to be commended to various groups 
of readers. It gives an interesting story of married life in the present 
generation of the Samurai class. It affords a valuable picture of the recep; 
social and political evolution of the Japanese aristocracy. There are fas. 
cinating studies of character, alike of husband and wife. The potent bu: 
short-lived influence in Japan of the Bolshevik Revolution is well ¢e. 
scribed. Those who are interested in the practice and results of Yoga, to 
which renewed attention is being paid in Britain and the United States. 
will find in this volume an account of the author’s own experiences, 
Finally there is a useful study of the newly-born women’s emancipation 
movement in Japan, and of the part played by the advocacy of birth. 
control. Altogether it is a volume that no public library or book dub 
should ignore. 

The first nine chapters are devoted to a charmingly written, unhurried 
and very significant description of Japanese family life among the wealthy 
families of the aristocratic class. This is in many ways the best, because 
the most intimate, account that I have read. The social student of the 
Western world will see in this life much that is beautiful, and some things 
to praise, but also much that is deplorable. He will complain that the 
beauty is bound up with the social uselessness of the men, and the denial! 
of all freedom for development of the women. When we think of the 
crushing poverty of the Japanese workers and the ruthlessness of the 
capitalist exploitation to which they.are subjected, in the mines and fac- 
tories as well as in the rice fields, the much-vaunted beauty of the Japanese 
social order reminds us of a flower growing from a dung heap. The 
Japanese themselves remark that the lotus grows in muddy waters. 

First let me quote a piciuresque description of the moral. code of the 
class to which this distinguished woman belonged:— 


The stern moral code of this daimyo and samurai class, called “Bushido,” 
which has been made widely known to the Western world by Dr. Inazo 
Nitobe, bore a good many resemblances to the moral code of Western 
chivalry. Both stood for honor and the defense of the weak. The starting 
point of samurai training was the cultivation of this sense of honor and 
protection. The Bushido code taught the samurai that the worst thing 
he could possibly do was to bring shame on the lord and on his own 
family. “Harakiri,” an honorable suicide by disemboweling, was encour- 
aged, and when a samurai felt he had committed a dishonorable act he 
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killed himself to compensate for it. Another typical attitude of life as 
revealed in this Bushido moral code was stoicism, coming from Buddhist 
teachings. The Japanese samurai renounced personal desire of any kind. 
This was appropriate in a country so poorly endowed with natural re- 
sources. Bushido was well practised in the days of feudalism. Warriors 
did not have to worry about their livelihood: they had only to consider 
how to behave according to convention. 


But there is another side of the picture, more especially as it affects’ 
the status of women: 


Japanese women are humble in the presence of men, and their relation 
toward society in general is one of submissiveness.. The old feudalistic 
habits are responsible for this. Women have been driven out from shel- 
tered family life to become industrial workers, but their ideas of the social 
proprieties remain unchanged. They view their occupation only as the 
means of subsistence in a situation in which the men of the family have 
no actual power to support them in spite of being the heads of families 
and cultivating dignified manners as the masters of the houses. . . . The 
deep-rooted sense of humility in service, entertained by the workers 
themselves, and the traditional feminine modesty have caused the cheap 
labor of women to be a tragic anachronism in this industrial age. . . . 

Women who were already fully tired from their long day’s labor in the 
mines returned home to carry pails of water from a distant well to their 
kitchens. They cooked, washed, nursed like other women whose energies 
are spent only on such domestic tasks, Naturally they were abnormally 
nervous and exhausted. They often beat their impatiently hungry chil- 
dren who could not wait for their mothers to cook the meals. Nothing 
could be compared to the sight of these crowded nests of ignorance, 
poverty and misery. It is the very picture of Hades! Children were born 
without love and reared without proper care, receiving even little affec- 
tion from their parents. Westerners often say that Japan is a paradise for 
children. I wish this were true, but my impression of the children in 
mining camps is so vivid that I can never forget the horror of the dirty 
little creatures who haunted the garbage box at my door. My heart ached 
when I saw babies coughing badly and left without medical attention till 
they died. I shuddered to see youngsters screaming and running away 
from home pursued by peevish mothers with big pieces of firewood in 
their hands. 


Under the influence of democratic and socialist ideas the brilliant young 
husband of the authoress worked as an engineer in the coal mines; in- 
sisted on his wife learning shorthand to qualify herself to earn her own 
living, and strove in vain to visit Bolshevik Russia, in order to sit at the 
feet of Lenin. Then the husband’s mood changes. Disappointed at the 
failure of Socialism to produce immediately the desired Utopia, and dis- 
illusioned by the apparent revival to prosperity of the capitalist regime, in 
Japan as well as in the United States and Great Britain, he gradually 
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abandons all his enthusiasms, and is enticed back to commercial life. in 
which he eventually loses all his fortune. 

Here is her account of the gradual transformation of her husband from 
an academic apostle of Socialism, to an equally enthusiastic advocate of 
Imperialist Capitalism:— 


What brought my husband to this sudden reversion of attitude? Wha 
made him move from one extreme to the other—from progressivism to 
conservatism? He had been such a zealous crusader for human rights, 
He had been ready to risk everything in an effort to get into Russia te. 
gardless of what this implied for his wife and children, and when he was 
prevented from seeing that great social experiment at first hand his dis. 
appointment seemed deep and genuine. He had thrown in his lot with 
the laborers of Japan, sympathizing intellectually with their class war 
and aiding them directly in many ways. What had robbed him of con. 
viction and loyalty to the common people? What had transformed him 
into an anti-feminist? 

His diagnosis of the movement of history seems to have been the basis 
of his mental and spiritual change. Having believed in a swift recon- 
struction of Japanese life from top to bottom, he was unprepared for the 
slow and tedious march of events towards that goal. As the reactionary 
forces at home grew bolder, he grew correspondingly discouraged and 
soon felt that idealism had been irrevocably betrayed. Immediate realities 
curbed his imaginative flights and eventually he was completely overcome 
by the influence of his bourgeois environment. There he was at last—a 
mere man of aristocratic urban culture, captivated by the conventions of 
his own class! 

His second trip to America and Europe had driven him backward 
instead of forward and nothing I could say or do or pray had any effect. 
He lost faith in the downfall of capitalism, within his lifetime at any rate, 
after he saw the status of the Western countries in 1924. It was disillu- 
sioning to the young Marxist, indoctrinated with the idea that capitalism 
was a frail thing, to discover how stanchly it was, to all appearances, 
entrenched despite the World War. On returning from his second trip to 
the West, my husband whitewashed his socialistic internationalistic 
colors, and repainted them with vigorous nationalism. In this respect, 
too, he was a pioneer adjusting himself to new conditions. He put aside 
all his work of a socialistic nature, and let the petty profit-seekers gather 
intimately around him. 


The appalling scenes of the Japanese earthquake of 1923, which the 
authoress describes at length from the actual experience of finding the 
house fall in ruins about her, and innumerable fires encircle the refugees, 
marked the change from her old life to her new one. She became absorbed 
in the movement for women’s enfranchisement and self-development in 
Japan, in which she is now a leader. She maintained herself and her two 
children by starting a shop for the sale of woolen garments, and by 
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lecturing to women’s clubs throughout the United States. The misery 
of the working women, coupled with the degradation of morals of the 
frequenters of the geishas and the licensed quarters, led the authoress to 
the propaganda of birth-control, of which there is, in Japan, as yet only 
a beginning. 

In one of her later chapters she describes her religious experiences 
with two different sects of the all-pervading Buddhism of Japan; with 
the practical humanitarianism of the Japanese Young Women’s Christian 
Association; and with the mysterious ritual of Yoga. The concluding 
section of the book is significant. In her diary of a trip to Korea, Man- 
churia and China she sums up her pessimistic impression of the effect of 
Western civilization on Japan as it was prior to the introduction of 
capitalism :— 


Again and again I asked myself: “Where have we Japanese learned 
such a thing as fighting with foreign nations? Are we born fighters? Do 
we never appreciate a civilization of high order?” My knowledge of 
Japanese history forbade such a conclusion. I knew enough to answer 
myself: “We were once a peaceful nation. We developed a high civiliza- 
tion of our own, distinguished for its artistic qualities. Our fighting is 
only a part of our imitation of what the West has done in the past and is 
sill doing.” And I longed to have my people pass through this period of 
imitation and realize their own creative power for the sake of human 


progress! 
Beatrice WEBB 


A Reconnaissance GrocrapHy oF Japan. By Glenn Thomas 
Trewartha. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1934. pp. 
283, 54 diagrams, 49 photographs. $2.00. 


om valuable addition to our knowledge of Japan consists of 
two divisions. Part I, which might well have been longer, gives a brief 
summary of the natural features. A large physiographic diagram of the 
islands by Guy-Harold Smith is a good example of his style, though a 
little more emphasis on the differences of build might have made it more 
explanatory. Fig. 2 shows that most regions of the islands are hilly country, 
labelled “chiefly hard rock.” This surprises the reviewer who has traversed 
Japan and saw much scrub and forest, but little actual rock. Interesting 
sunshine and soil maps follow. The population maps, shown ostensibly 
by dots, give one a general picture; but since the dots as usual “run 
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together,” we get little idea of the actual densities. There is an interesting 
section on House-Types and Settlement Forms. 

The second part of the volume deals in considerable detail with the 
five regional subdivisions of Hokkaido, Northern Honshu, Chuby (in. 
cluding Tokyo and the depression called the Fossa Magna, which crosses 
the island), and the Inner and Outer Zones into which the southern part 
of the Archipelago is divided. Of these, the Inner Zone includes the 
Inland Sea, while the Outer Zone consists of the Pacific Fold Mountains. 
and is only briefly described. 

Hokkaido, with its cold climate, forests, and sparse population, is jp 
some respects peculiarly un-Japanese. Most of the population of about 
3 million clusters in the plain of Ishikari. Only about 380 families a year 
have emigrated to Hokkaido in spite of the low expenses and free land, 
The new arrivals persist in using the flimsy houses more suited to their 
warmer homelands. Rice is the main crop and is spring sown. Apples, 
beans, potatoes and hay are the remaining crops. Fishing is even more 
important than elsewhere in Japan, but the villages do not have a thriving 
appearance. 

In northern Honshu there are transition features between Hokkaido 
and Old Japan. Most of it is covered with snow in winter, so that the 
environment somewhat resembles that of southern Ontario. The popula- 
tion is concentrated in the inland basins. Farms are agglomerated and 
average about 4 acres in size, which is twice the area of those in South 
Japan. Apples, mulberries, cereals and rice are grown, but it is too cold 
for bamboo, tea or sweet potato. 

Chubu includes the confused mountain knots of central Japan, and 
across it runs the Fossa Magna, practically filled with recent volcanic 
rocks. The lowlands have humid sub-tropical climates and are marked 
by evergreen woodlands and red-earth soils. The usual landscape of Japan 
is well developed, with dense populations, flimsy houses, tea, silk, tiny 
farms, multiple cropping and terraced hill-slope fields. It includes the 
Kwanto, the largest plain in Japan, and the northern end of the Industrial 
Area. Kwanto in its 2700 square miles contains ten million people, or one 
sixth of the nation. In view of the population pressure, it is curious that 
large areas of the flattish uplands are not under crops but are left “in 
moor-like wastes.” 

The fourth division consists of the hilly region around the Inland Sea, 
largely built of granite and crossed by many fault-planes. It includes the 
old capitals of Nara and Kyoto as well as the large cities of Osaka and 
Kobe. Terracing of the hills is almost universal, and the paddy fields are 
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winter-cropped. The Inland Sea is a drowned plain which was originally 
broken by faults into blocks and basins. The hundreds of islands repre- 
gent the summits of these blocks, while the faults appear as long narrow 
straits. Many of the small islands have no settlements and grass is the sole 
crop. The Chikuho Basin contains 40 coal mines which produce half the 
coal of Japan. The mines are well hidden among the hills, and the asso- 
ciated factories are found further north, on the coast at Shimonoseki and 
other points. 

The rugged Pacific Folds in the south of Japan form the last division. It 
is the most tropical area, with palms and camphor trees. Thatched huts 
st amid bamboos and bananas are common. Tobacco, sugar cane, sweet 
potatoes and taro are grown. 

"The 49 photographs at the end of the volume give characteristic land- 
scapes and domiciles for all parts of Japan. Throughout, as illustrations, 
many sections cut bodily from Japanese contour maps are inserted. Here 
the details are so numerous that the general pattern is difficult to follow. 
The sole important criticism to be made of this useful volume is that the 
author did not redraw these maps for the benefit of European readers, 
omitting the insignificant data. 

GriFFITH TAYLOR 


Tue Maort Srruation. By I. L. G. Sutherland. Wellington, New 
Zealand: Harry H. Tombs Ltd. 1935. pp. 123. 2s. 6d. 


2 small book is probably the most significant piece of writing 
on the Maoris of New Zealand that our generation has seen. It has a 
thesis, which it enunciates with clarity and moderation; it is the work 


of a realist, equally removed from sentimental romanticism and cheap 
cynicism; it is vivid and contemporary scholarship of the best sort in 
action; and it is extremely well-written, with hardly a wasted word in it. 

It has long been the habit in New Zealand to make the easy assump- 
tion that we have no racial problem. Captain Hobson signed the Treaty 
of Waitangi, which has been observed ever since as a monument of inter- 
racial respect; there were unfortunate wars, but they were between 
chivalrous races who harbored no bitterness; and now the Maori exists— 
how picturesquely, all grossness refined away!—as an interesting adjunct 
to the exploitation of the Thermal Regions, one of the things no decent 
tourist can afford to miss; or a people which has transferred its love of 
good clean sport from tribal warfare to Rugby football. Such is the legend 
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of the school child and the town-bred. There is the other legend of the 
man who “knows the Maori,” and who regards him as a dirty, Jay 
financially amoral sponger on white civilization. Dr. Sutherland demal. 
ishes both legends—let us hope for ever. There has been a racial problem 
ever since the two races met; it has been conveniently forgotten by the 
dominant race; but now to ignore is to exacerbate. There is no risk of open 
conflict—the odds are too unequal—but it would leave a miserable ryp. 
ning sore in the country’s life, in the existence of a depressed minority. 
hopeless, psychologically introverted, unable to die and unable to live, 

It is the “Maori renascence” of the twentieth century that is Dr. Suther. 
land’s real theme: its origins, its course and its present prospects. The 
Maoris, runs his argument, were, as a result of the wars of the ’sixties, 
beaten and dispossessed, at first robbed and later swindled out of their 
land. Like other native races, they relapsed into despair, their numbers 
sank, and there seemed nothing ahead but extinction; mainly through 
European vices and sheer inanition, partly through intermarriage with 
the conqueror. From this Slough of Despond they were raised by the 
Young Maori Party, by such men as Pomare and Buck and N¢gata, and 
they begin once more to find their true life on the land. The old inferiority 
complex is beginning to give way to confidence and enthusiasm. The 
Maori is feeling himself a Maori, with not only a proud past but a pres- 
ent and a future, which can be lived not on imitation Western lines, but 
as a development of Maori tradition, along with what is adaptable of 
European patterns. 

At this critical moment, made more critical by general economic depres 
sion, a Nativé Commission (exclusively European in composition), acting 
with the best intentions but a certain lack of subtlety, and certainly not 
really needed, has gone far to persuade the Maori race that they can never 
hope for comprehension and sympathy from the white man, that he wil! 
always bring his own ideas and values to their judgment, that he is 
“hard,” now as in the days of war. Dr. Sutherland is aware of this feel- 
ing, and his book is at once an interpretation and a warning, a reassurance 
to the Maori while an appeal to the white man. It is no use, he holds, 
trying to turn the Maoris into white men; our own reasonable course is 
to help them realize their true status as Maoris, with a diverse culture the 
benefit of which the country very badly needs. 

At the same time he does not see everything Maori in a favorable 
light, and the penultimate chapter on Maori problems deserves special 
pondering. Two of the great problems are still hygiene and education, but 
how closely progress in such respects depends on the vivifying land is 
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made clear. The book provokes more than one question—the problems, 
for instance, of native leadership and representation under our system of 
semi-democratic party and cabinet government; and of the reconcilability 
of routine office administration with the working out of a gospel. But 
the fundamental question is this: how far are the two contributions to 
the new policy of land settlement really compatible, how far is European 
farming reconcilable with the culture patterns of the marae, the flower 
of one civilization with the soil of another? Dr. Sutherland argues 
strongly in favor of a positive answer, and the experience of the Negati- 
porou tribe, under the leadership—leadership of genius—of Sir Apirana 
Ngata, seems to bear him out. The acid test lies in the extension of this 
success to other tribes. It is a task of immense difficulty, and if the Maori 
is called on for work, the white man is called on for understanding. 


J. C. BEAGLEHOLE 


Tamineo Puitippine Heapuunters. By Felix M. and Marte Kees- 
ing. Stanford: University Press. 1934. pp. 288. $2.75. (London: 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. tos. 6d.) 


y is an excellent account of the political, social, and economic 
factors that have affected and are affecting the non-Christian peoples of 
the Philippines. I believe it might be of interest to go over the major 
points of difference and similarity between the administration of these 
peoples and that of the American Indians, since the Philippines were 
until recently administered by the United States. The major difference is 
the lack of segregated areas, or reservations, in the Philippines, and a 
consequent merging of the tribes to a greater or a less degree, depending 
on their advancement, with the general political patterns of the islands. 
Thus the “backward” tribes are not completely set off from the rest of the 
population, even though there is a separate Government bureau to look 
after their welfare as there is in the United States. In addition to the fact 
that the “non-Christian” tribes are governed by a system similar to that 
of the more advanced island people, they also are required to pay taxes 
and contribute community labor to Government enterprises in their 
behalf. This alone would make the situation quite distinct from that of 
the American Indians. Such financial responsibility and participation 
lessens the chance for such demoralization and pauperization as has been 
experienced by the American Indians in the United States. 
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The most significant parallel between United States and Philippine 
administration is to be found in the similar system of land acquisition, 
From the Keesings’ account this has evidently entailed as many difficult 
problems in the Philippines as it has in the United States, and js jp 
distinct contrast, for example, to the long-term leasing system employed 
with such success by the Dutch in the East Indies. Another important 
parallel is that the same “cultural imperialism,” as the Keesings so aptly 
term it, exists in both the United States and the Philippines—the imposi- 
tion of “the benefits of western progress” in the form of schooling for the 
children, health work, good communications, economic development, 
democratic spirit, and security of life and property. 

Certain parallels in the behavior of the Philippine and American na- 
tives are also noticeable. Both native groups evidently think of higher 
education in terms of preparation for well-paid Government positions, 
and both groups have a certain number of dissatisfied educated natives 
who have not been admitted to the Government service. Also tribes in 
both places show a fundamental deep-seated resistance to changing their 
ways. The town of Baguio, for instance, presents in exaggerated form 
the situation found around most Indian agencies, particularly in the 
Northwest. Around these agencies is usually found a heterogeneous group 
of people who have moved away from their own communities. Here one 
finds the highest incidence of delinquency and petty crime, just as in 
Baguio. 

This brings up a point raised by the Keesings, who ascribe the good 
conditions of law and order to good external social control, to native lack 
of sophistication, and to remoteness from advanced city centers. The 
most important reason, within each group and aside from intergroup 
conflicts, would seem to me to lie in the fact that the Philippine cultures 
are still well integrated functioning systems. An expansion of the local 
group loyalties to a pan-Philippine loyalty would quite likely be an indica- 
tion in itself of a breakdown in the local cultures, with a consequent 
increase in delinquency and crime, as well as of a shifting of population 

to form more such centers as Baguio. For local group loyalties are inti- 
mately bound up in an intact culture. Evidently this disintegration is 
already appearing, for the Keesings say: 


The fruits of individualism untempered by social responsibilities and 
loyalties are already in some measure appearing in the mountain setting: 
an exaggeratedly selfish struggle for personal advantage, instability, un- 
trustworthiness, and emotional unbalance. 


With such breakdown, it is true, there is more chance for a unified 
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application of the island judicial code, since there will be less conflict 
with local systems in a broken condition; but at the same time there will 
also probably be more for the judicial system to handle in the way of 
court cases. The Keesings do not quite fully face this eventuality, al- 
though, it is true, they are fully aware of it. 

The following instance of administrative policy in the Mountain 
Province is worth quoting: 

Yet conditions are such that many poor people are dependent for sub- 
sistence on their richer brethren, either under a share method or as 
laborers. This system, backed by socio-religious sanctions, provided under 
older conditions a not unfair distribution of responsibilities and benefits. 
It was interpreted, however, in the American mind according to the 
economic standards and secular ideals and attitudes bound around the 
dollar. Attempts were therefore made to persuade the poorer people to 
launch out for themselves on unused or abandoned lands, if necessary to 
move away and pioneer new areas. Again custom intervened. Such people 
refused, as from bitter experience they knew that no sooner would their 
labor be expended . . . than out of tradition would emerge an ancestral 
claim to the area by some richer person, usually the bakang, whose an- 
cestors would be said to have made kaingins there. 

This is an excellent example of the way in which administrators can 
decide on a course of action which is implicitly, though they do not realize 
it, based on the values and institutions of their own culture, and which for 
that reason has an effect opposite to that intended, when applied to a 
people with a different background. 

H. Scupper MEKEEL 


UNEMPLOYMENT: AN INTERNATIONAL ProsLEM. A Report by a 
Study Group of Members of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. Oxford University Press, London: Humphrey Milford. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 1935. pp. viii + 496. $10.00. 


Te Royal Institute of International Affairs is making an im- 
portant contribution to understanding of the international aspects of 
problems hitherto generally regarded as wholly within the scope of na- 
tional policy. This report, which puts forward unemployment as “an 
international problem,” follows similar studies of “Monetary Policy and 
the Depression” and “World Agriculture.” Its acknowledged predecessors 
in the international investigation of unemployment are, first, the report 
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by the International Labor Organization (Unemployment—Some Inter. 
national Aspects, 1920-1928); and, two years later, International Unem. 
ployment, published by the International Industrial Relations Instituy 
(The Hague), which embodied comparative studies of fluctuations in 
employment and unemployment during the two decades, 1910-30, 

We have come a long way from pre-war concepts of unemployment as 
due to the fault or inefficiency of individual workers. “Permanent” or 
“normal” unemployment is shown in these three publications to have 
characterized the economy of highly industrialized nations even in the 
period of comparatively satisfactory economic and financial conditions 
in the middle years of the decade 1920-30. Still further beyond indj- 
vidual control has been “depression unemployment,” which has accom. 
panied the economic crisis since 1929. 

To those interested in Pacific questions, this book at first glance would 
seem to have only a limited and indirect bearing upon international rela. 
tionships among countries bordering the Pacific. It is “with highly indus. 
trialized countries that we are mainly concerned,” say the authors of the 
report. Poverty, not unemployment, is “the main problem” in. nations 
which are still predominantly agricultural. In Asia, with more than half 
the world’s population, a large proportion of the people depend largely 
on a “subsistence home-production basis.” With industrialization, how- 
ever, unemployment emerges. Japan is involved in it. Though in China 


> 


unemployment “exists only in the industrial centers,” it is nevertheless 
already a growing probiem, as shown in a report by the China Institute 
of Pacific ReJations. (Lowe Chuan-Hua, Facing Labor Issues in China.) 
Indeed, it is the economic development of the highly industrialized coun- 
tries which draws into the range of fluctuations from prosperity to 
depression the countries producing food and raw materials, subjecting 
their national economies to the hazards of fluctuating price levels, while 
at the same time stimulating industrialization and inviting foreign in- 
vestments. References to the countries of the Pacific certainly suggest, 
though they do not explicitly draw the conclusion, that “international 
economic co-operation” may have exactly the opposite effect from that 
envisaged by the authors. If its form be the attempted restoration of trade 
and the flow of international finance along the channels established in 
the past, it can only accentuate further the very process of changed loca- 
tion of industries, and of increased productive capacity of new areas, 
which is shown to have resulted in the special insecurity of export trades 
in Great Britain. 

Of another country bordering the Pacific, the United States, the authors 
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declare that it has suffered from a higher proportion of unemployment 
than any other country. The cause is not in decline of exports, which have 
been relatively unimportant in its economy, but in “the failure of the 
home market to respond to the huge increases in capacity and production 
which took place during and after the World War.” The authors observe 
that “it is largely a break-down of confidence, the restoration of which is 
still in the balance.” 

The purpose of the study, as stated, is to provide data for “the non- 
expert,” to enable him, in the light of experience in all countries, “to 
form an opinion on any national policy proposed to counteract unem- 


ployment and on the repercussions of that policy in international affairs.” 


The data are drawn mainly from reports of the International Labor 
Office, the League of Nations and the British Ministry of Labor, and to 
some extent from unofficial studies. The varying course of unemployment 
and its causes in different countries are traced, and special analyses are 
given of certain selected industries, especially the export trades of Great 
Britain. The national policies which are examined include trusts and 
cartels, protective policies in customs duties, restriction of migration, and 
control of wage levels. 

In Part III remedial measures are considered in three sections: providing 
work through public works, work relief and employment on the land; 
organizing the labor market by controlling the supply, “spreading” work, 
shortening hours, and by the “placing services” of vocational guidance and 
employment exchanges; and “mitigation” by unemployment insurance 
and social services. These remedial measures have often been described; 
the distinctive value of this report is in its description of procedures in 
several nations. 

The book as a whole is an extremely useful contemporary document, 
a compendium of facts so organized as to define anew the problem of 
unemployment in its international setting. The authors explicitly disclaim 
responsibility for discussing the ultimate causes of the maladjustments 
leading to industrial depression and its “concomitant” unemployment. 
Nevertheless it is disappointing that, having assembled so substantial a 
body of data, they restrain their conclusions so rigidly within the bounds 
of the economic status quo. At times this restriction even does violence 
to the material itself, which demands more adequate discussion. For 
example, the unemployed man is described as one out of work because 
employers do not find it “profitable to employ him.” This suggests the 
question whether the absence of unemployment in the Soviet Union may 
be ascribed to the elimination of profit-making from the economic system. 
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In a comparative study of different nations, which this book aims y 
be, such a comparison between basic features of capitalistic countries anj 
the new socialist economy would seem to be relevant. Nowhere js this 
kind of factual analysis attempted. Everywhere the references to th. 
U.S.S.R. ignore basic differences. Comparing the Soviet Union with 
the United States, the report says: “The difference, apart from the polit. 
ical circumstances, is that the United States has a varied and extensive 
industry and a system of communications and of public utilities of jj 
kinds fully developed, while Russia is in process of creating them. She 
starts from where the United States stood eighty years ago.” The report 
does not state that the United States eighty years ago was on the eve of th: 
panic of 1857; and indeed has had industrial depressions, averaging four 
years from low point to low point, during the entire period of “creating” 
its industries. Our generation has an unprecedented opportunity ie 
analysis of the different behavior of different economic systems. Such 
comparative studies of capitalist economy could be made much more 
illuminating if the scientific spirit could overcome the natural resistance 
of the status quo to completely objective consideration of a new system. 


Mary VAN KieeEcx 


Race Dirrerencets. By Otto Klineberg. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1935. pp- 367. $2.50. 


om theories exert an influence on international relations at 
an inverse ratio to the degree to which they are rooted in objective fact. 
Prejudice is contagious, while the results of scientific inquiry are as yet 
usually disseminated in technical language which either the layman does 
not understand or which leaves him cold. Professor Klineberg’s present 
summary of existing knowledge has the advantage over other similar at- 
tempts that, without translating the findings of research into a popular 
language liable to distort them, it nevertheless is readable and answers 
the questions which many thoughtful people ask. The book had its 
origin in a demand for reliable information which is rapidly growing. 
“Students are always asking questions. . . .” 

Divided into three major sections, considering the biological, the psy- 
chological, and the cultural approaches to the subject, the book includes 
the results of many specialized studies which in their totality make up a 
convincing single exposition of a complex theme. Some of the conclusions 
are: that “race cannot be regarded as the cause of a particular culture, or 
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as the cause of culture in general”; “the case for psychological race differ- 
ences has never been proved”; “racial differences in brain size or structure 
may not have so much significance as is popularly supposed”; “there are 
interesting and significant group differences in physiological activity, but 
there is no adequate proof that these are determined by heredity”; “there 
is no (racial) difference in sense acuity as such, but differences depend 
entirely upon the training of powers of observation”; “with reference to 
race mixture in general, it may be concluded that there are no proved 
advantages or disadvantages, as far as the hereditary make-up of the 
hybrids is concerned.” And again: “to describe a race or a people as 
innately aggressive or peaceable, sedentary or nomadic, promiscuous or 
puritanical, overlooks the fact that culture may be entirely responsible. 
It is culture which can make the same form of behavior taboo in one 
society and apparently indispensable in another.” 

On the whole, the conclusions are noncommittal or negative. Scientific 
investigation has tried in vain to catch up with popular misconceptions of 
the degree, nature, and causes of racial differences. While undoubtedly 
many widespread beliefs will gradually be abandoned under the impact 
of available knowledge, progress has been slow in the discovery of positive 
criteria for the evaluation, in biological and cultural terms, of those dif- 
ferences which undoubtedly do exist between groups and sub-groups of 
the human family. Thus, for example, there are current several hypotheses 
to account for the relatively low blood pressure of the Chinese; but no 
proof has yet been found to show that this phenomenon is a racial one, 
and apparently no one knows exactly what an optimum blood pressure 
would be in any given set of climatic and geographical circumstances. 
Again, no one knows with certainty—the author is carrying on an inter- 
esting study project in this connection just now—to what extent varia- 
tions in reactions to psychological stimuli as between Occidentals and 
Orientals are caused by inherited physiological differences or simply by 
differences in cultural traditions wnich conditicn behavior; but even 
more difficult would be the construction of a scale of values for different 
types of such reactions by which the relative superiority or inferiority of 
a group’s psychological fitness to meet a given set of environmental cir- 
cumstances might be measured. Few of the controversial statements about 
race characteristics made by chauvinists or by liberals are backed by 
indisputable evidence; and perhaps a special merit of the book under 
review is that it indicates lines of inquiry which promise a clearer un- 
derstanding. 

For the Pacific area further studies in this general field are of particular 
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importance, as is shown by illustrative material which the author has 
taken from this area, and also because in this arena of international Me 
lations false racial theories and sensitiveness to the actual or supposed 
racial attitudes seen in the conduct of nations have produced or embittered 
some of the outstanding political grievances. 

As an indication of the variety and value of studies under way with the 
aid of many scientific disciplines, this record of serious beginnings and 
advances in the study of racial differences is encouraging. The author’ 
width of knowledge and the clarity and moderation of his exposition 
already have made this book a standard text. However, its main contriby. 
tion may eventually be found to rest in the destruction of its own feld 
of concern. If more searchers for the truth help to break up the confused 
concepts of racial character and ability which are composed of largely 
mistaken or misapplied bits of biological, psychological, and anthro. 
pological lore, books of this sort will become unnecessary, and we shall 
hear a great deal less about race. Instead of wishing this excellent book 
many editions, one may therefore hope rather that it will take its place 
at or near the end of an immense quasi-scientific literature that has led 
into a blind alley. 

Bruno Lasker 


Tue Aims, MetHops anp AcTIVITY OF THE LEAGUE oF Nations 
Geneva: Secretariat of the League of Nations. 1935. pp. 220. 


pe book of a little over 200 pages conveys an unusually clear 
picture of the place that the League has occupied in world affairs. It is 
written for that purpose, which it achieves by avoiding technicalities and 
constitutional intricacies, and by keeping to the simple tale of atmosphere, 
of method, of aim and of achievement. It is a salutary book; for we are 
apt to waver in our faith, and this book has a reinvigorating quality. A 
few of the major issues with which the League is concerned seize the 
headlines in the news, and personify the League in our minds, When they 
do not develop as we think they should, the prestige of the League suffers 
greatly in our estimation. It is well that the whole picture of the social 
and humanitarian work of the League should be presented together with 
its political activities, in order that we may realize that the League, like 
an individual, can suffer disappointments and reverses in some of its 
undertakings without real danger to its vitality and its inner quality. 


This picture is presented to the reader, and with it, as supplementary, the 
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work of the Permanent Court of International Justice, and the work of 
the International Labor Organization. As an appendix there is given 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, an extract from the Statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, and extracts from the 
constitution of the International Labor Organization. 

The book is informative and descriptive, rather than critical. One could 
wish for an additional chapter in which weaknesses, both in design and 
execution, were dealt with in a constructive way. This is not to convey 
the impression that the book is a panegyric. There are hints throughout 
of failure to achieve. There are evidences of forces outside the League 
accomplishing, from time to time, what the League itself was unable to 
accomplish. Had the book been issued in 1936 rather than in late 1935, 
there would in all likelihood have been an illuminating section on the 
validity of sanctions. In this sense at least it is critical in the best mean- 
ing of the term, that in all the sections of this well-balanced study the 
goal to be attained and the results thus far achieved stand out in sharp 
contrast. Even on that basis, one lays the book down with a greatly 
heightened appreciation of solid accomplishment in many departments, 
political, legal, social, humanitarian, intellectual. Those who have been 
responsible for its compilation have produced the most complete and well 
balanced statement of the League and its work that has yet been given 
for the non-expert reader. They have also gone far to justify the high 
claims with which the book closes. “It may be taken as established once 
for all that the League embodies the only known method of handling 
international problems, in all their apparent complexity, in an orderly, 
just, wise and effective manner. A little more education of the rising 


generation and this truth will be everywhere recognized.” 
R. C. WALLACE 


THe Wortp Since 1914. By Walter C. Langsam. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1936. (3rd edition.) pp. xvi + 888. $4.50. 


| of Paciric Arrairs will judge the new edition of Dr. 
Langsam’s popular survey of recent history in the light of its treatment 
of events and conditions in the area of their special interest. They will 
find a chapter on “The Far East” which deals with China, Japan, and 
Manchukuo, but little or nothing about other Pacific regions or prob- 
lems. The space devoted to China and Japan, including Manchukuo, is 
less than that allotted to Austria and Hungary, to Czechoslovakia and 
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Poland, or to the countries of southeastern Europe, exclusive of Turkey 
This distribution of space is disappointing. . 

The treatment of Far Eastern topics is even more disappointing. The, 
is no adequate account of either Japanese or Chinese domestic politics, 
There is no attempt at an appraisal of Japanese imperialism in Korey 
Manchuria, or the Pacific islands. There is no discussion of the forces 
making for and against national unity in China. There is no evidence 
that the author possesses the interest in the Far East necessary for ap 
interpretation of its recent history and current problems. “For centuries.” 
he writes, “China had been in a state of political, economic, and soci) 
backwardness. . . .” This is a very indefinite period of time, but cer. 
tainly carries the reader back at least to the reign of K’ang Hsi. Coming 
down to date, the reader is informed that “most friendly of the larger 
foreign powers to Manchukuo was the Soviet Union.” It is to be hoped 
that the discussion of Far Eastern affairs in the next edition of this in 
many ways admirable work, will reveal a deeper understanding of con. 
ditions and events in Eastern Asia. 

A. N. Hotcomse 


DocuMENTs ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 1934. Edited by John W 
Wheeler-Bennett (Deputy-Chairman of the Information Comm: 
tee, Royal Institute of International Affairs ) and Stephen Heal: 
(Secretary, Information Department, Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs). London and New York: Oxford University Pres 
pp. xvi + 546. 25s. (Post free). $10.00 (Postage 36¢). To memlx 
of Institutes of International Affairs, 16s. (Post free). 


M.. Wueecer-Bennetrt and Mr. Heald, in their preface, divide 
the year 1934 into two parts, the first of four and the second of eight 
months. During the first, 


The many-sided conversations on armaments dominated the stage. . . . 
After the breakdown of the negotiations in April and the failure of the 
General Commission of the Disarmament Conference . . . a new phas 
opened, in which security was substituted for disarmament as the main 
theme. . . . Outside Europe, interest was chiefly centered in the Pacific 
area in view of the enunciation of an Asiatic Monroe Doctrine by Japan, 
the naval conversations between Great Britain, Japan, and the Unite! 
States, and the approval by the United States Congress of an Act to grant 
independence to the Philippine Islands. The long-protracted negotiations 
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ior the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway by the U.S.S.R. to Manchukuo 
-ame to a successful conclusion at the end of the year. 


(Signature of the final agreement was delayed, however, until the 


spring of 1935.) 

On September 18th, six months before the announced withdrawal of 
Japan was due to take effect, the U.S.S.R. entered the League, with a 
permanent seat on the Council. All the important documents dealing with 
these events in international relations are included in this excellently pro- 
duced and invaluable volume. Also included are the documents of the 
United States and Chinese Governments concerning American silver 
policy. 

Secretary of State Hull’s Note of October 24th to the Chinese 
Minister of Finance is a good example—like President Hoover’s Message 
to Congress of January 13th, 1933, vetoing the Philippines Independence 
Bill—of the power of diplomatic language, without concealing the truth, 
to disregard all logic. Both these documents, while purporting to give 
reasons for one course of action, convey the news of another, diametrically 
different. 

Yet equally strange is the powerlessness of the plainest diplomatic pro- 
nouncement to goad government or public opinion into serious action 
when they wish to ignore inconvenient problems. On April 18th, 1934, 
the Spokesman of the Japanese Foreign Office publicly declared that: 


Japan is called upon to exert the utmost effort in carrying out her mis- 
sion and in fulfilling her special responsibilities in East Asia. . . . We 
consider it only natural that to keep peace and order in East Asia we 
must even act alone on our own responsibility, and it is our duty to per- 
form it. . . . We oppose, therefore, any attempt on the part of China to 
avail herself of the influence of any other country in order to resist Japan. 


Could anyone have spoken plainer? 

Reading this volume, one is struck forcibly by a further reflection: 
truth might be a good political investment. It is because they know this 
that statesmen too often have, for their immediate purposes, distorted it 
with the language of diplomacy. The result is that when they do wish to 
be believed by the masses of the people, their words carry no conviction. 
Among these Documents, taken all in all, and in spite of the contrary in- 
stances quoted above, the pronouncements of the American and Soviet 
Governments stand out from the rest for the simplicity, realism and con- 


viction of their language. 
Ricuarp Pyke 
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Tue CiasH oF Procress AND Security. By Alan G. B. Fisher 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1936. pp. xiii + 234. 8s. 6d. 


rR FisHer, who now holds the chair of Economics at the 
University of Western Australia, has written a useful and stimulating 
book. His thesis is briefly this: Material progress means change, invaly 
ing inconvenience and suffering for certain classes even though it may 
benefit others. Resistance is generated among those who suffer a 
change, so that the adjustments necessary, if progress is to develop 
smoothly, are not made rapidly enough. In short, there is a clash between 
progress and security. The slow rate of improvement from depression js 
due largely to ignorance of the character of change and the types of 
adjustment which are demanded. There is a tendency to regard change 
as unpredictable, but we can nevertheless state some useful truths about 
it, and indicate broadly many of the results which are likely to follow 
from material progress. It is not impossible to formulate a theory of 
progress in general terms, as a guide to the type of policy which is socially 
desirable. Such a theory must demonstrate that many policies have been 
wrong of recent years because they have retarded the adjustments te. 
quired for recovery. 

Changes occur both in the character of demand and in the technique of 
production. These are interdependent, because a change in demand affects 
the quantities of different kinds of goods which can be produced with 
profit and so alters the structure of production, while a change in tech- 
nique makes it possible to create new demands and extend the range o! 
old demands. Since both demand and technique are always changing, 
continuous adjustments are necessary. A clue to the general direction 
which change is likely to take is found in the distribution of consumers’ ex- 
penditure in different income groups, in communities with different levels 
of per capita income, or at different stages in economic development. As 
income rises, a small proportion is expended on the products of farming, 
fishing and other “primary” industries and a larger proportion on the 
products of manufacture. With still further improvement, “tertiary” 
products—“facilities for travel, amusements of various kinds, govern- 
mental and other personal and intangible services, flowers, music, art, 
literature, education, science, philosophy and the like”—increase in im- 
portance as objects of expenditure. 

Nevertheless, it is broadly true that, with continued material progress, 
the direction of investment should be towards the third rather than the 


first group of products, and that a great deal of the effort of recent years 
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has been concerned with maintaining the economic security of industries 
from which there might well be a diversion of resources; or in which 
investment should at least be retarded. 

It is implicit in Professor Fisher’s argument, that the same sort of 
considerations would apply under communism or other alternatives to 
capitalism. Taking a long view, this is true; but if such alternative 
systems involved a redistribution of income, even with some improve- 
ment on the existing per capita average, there is still considerable scope 
for a redirection of effort within primary industries, in the direction of 
crops which require a greater expenditure of labor and capital than those 
at present consumed (e.g. more butter and less bread); as well as for the 
production of a much greater quantity of manufactured comforts and 
semi-luxuries. This might well mean that there should be a more rapid 
expansion of investment in primary and secondary goods than in tertiary 
goods for some time to come. 

In his enthusiasm over the discovery of “King Charles’ Head,” Pro- 
fessor Fisher scarcely devotes sufficient attention to the distributional 
aspects of his problem. Nor is he altogether convincing in inviting his 
antipodean friends to admire the Royal Relic. In the days before the 
United Kingdom Government, in neglect of the principles so clearly 
enunciated by Professor Fisher, imposed tariffs and quotas on primary 
imports, and hinted so unkindly that the interests of the old folks at 
home were, if anything, more to be considered than those of the sons and 
daughters in Australia and New Zealand, the assumption of a limitless 
market for the products of Australia and New Zealand was far from 
unreasonable. In such circumstances, it is not inconsistent with Professor 
Fisher’s own line of argument that primary industries, of whose com- 
parative advantage there is little doubt, should be encouraged in such 
younger countries. This would enable the demand for “secondary” manu- 
factured goods to be more readily satisfied by means of imports, and set 
free purchasing power for “tertiary” products. In effect, Professor Fisher 
concedes this point, at a later stage in his argument. 

Since Great Britain and other countries have preferred security to 
progress, and imposed resistance to adjustment by the imposition of 


tariffs and quotas on overseas farm products, the picture is changed, and 
other countries possessing advantages in the production of such products 
may be forced to draw new lines of policy. 

The exposition of the problem, although at times somewhat prolix, is 
able and convincing. The author clearly reveals it as one of the several 
horns of the capitalist dilemma. Incidentally, he does much damage to the 
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business man’s picture of capitalism as a system which would work jj 
only governments would mind their own business. So our hopes are 
raised of an equally convincing formulation of positive contribution; 
towards a solution. Professor Fisher’s practical suggestions come as , 
disappointing anti-climax. Educational policy is important. Credit policy 
may do something, but not a great deal. “The flow of migration should 
dry up altogether, or even be reversed.” The capital market should be 
re-organized for the purpose of: 


bringing into more direct contact that part of the savings of the com. 
munity which is now inadequately utilized, with the knowledge of the 
new and improved methods of production which are constantly being 
developed, and the managerial skill which is available for administering 
the units of production which are to use these methods. 


It is, perhaps, hardly fair to state Professor Fisher’s positive contributions 
to the problem in so brief and incomplete a form; but if the creakings and 
groanings of the machine are as loud and unpleasant as Professor Fisher's 
book would suggest—and one believes that they are—it is doubtful 
whether the few jets of lubricant which he proposes will help a great 
deal. The coagulation of vested interests, hardened as it frequently is bj 
government action, and the grit of sectional conflict, seem all too impervi- 
ous to be thus softened or removed. 

Professor Fisher would perform a useful service if, having so skillfully 
portrayed King Charles’ head, he would do a like service for Stalin, 
Mussolini, Roosevelt, and—let us say—Sir Stafford Cripps or the first 
Labor Prime Minister of New Zealand. In short, it would be profitable 
if he would expound his views on the alternative forms which the direc- 
tion of resources may take as a public function, and not simply as a by- 
product of the profit motive. 

H. Betsuaw 


MarkeTs AND Men. A Stupy oF ArTIFICIAL ConTROL SCHEMES IN 
Inpustry. By J]. W. F. Rowe. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1936. pp. ix + 259. $2.00. 


M.. Rowe, who is a lecturer in economics at the University ot 
Cambridge, has established a reputation among economists for his work 
on commodity control. He now makes the results of his investigations 


available to the general reader in a book which handles complicated and 
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controversial problems with admirable clearness. The book describes the 
origin and growth of control schemes, examines their operation in respect 
of coffee, wheat, sugar, American cotton, rubber and tin, and concludes 
with four chapters dealing with the economics of control. 

The evolution of collective, conscious control of supplies by the pro- 
ducers in “primary” industries has been accelerated by the world depres- 
sion, but it is not simply a depression phenomenon. It is one of the most 
outstanding and revolutionary developments of the postwar period, and 
seems very likely to continue. It represents the same sort of policy as has 
been common among manufacturers for the past fifty years, but with 
the difference that it raises problems of greater complexity and difficulty, 
and that primary producers have been more willing to invoke govern- 
ment aid and governments have been more ready to respond, or even to 
initiate control measures. Hence control schemes in primary industries 
have tended to involve more direct or at least more obvious interrelations 
between government and private enterprise. This raises political issues 
more clearly into the light of public opinion, and bears with somewhat 
greater emphasis on international relations, since frequently control 
schemes involve cooperation on an international scale. 

Mr. Rowe’s analysis of the difficulties, effects and implications of re- 
strictions and valorization schemes is clearly presented, and should do 
much to place the issue of control versus laissez faire in its proper per- 
spective. The author’s own conclusion is that in certain circumstances 
control is to be preferred. If one were to quarrel with his theoretical con- 
clusions, which he offers as provisional pending further experience of 
control operations, it would be on the ground that he has limited his 
interpretation of “restriction” to the type which operates more or less 
uniformly over high- and low-cost producers. He then concludes that 
such merit as there is in estriction does not apply where there is excess 
capacity over “normal” requirements, or a permanent decline in demand. 
One suspects that these conclusions would lose much of their validity if 
restriction were to apply through the closing down of less efficient plants 
or the elimination of higher cost producers, and not simply as a blanket 
measure over all. 

In considering the effects of valorization schemes on the income of 
producers, Mr. Rowe appears to have neglected to take account of the 
influence of elasticity of demand or at least to have made assumptions on 
this which are not explicitly formulated. The book can be highly com- 
mended as a clear exposition of an important problem. As such it is a 
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useful companion volume to Commodity Control in the Pacific Aveq 
reviewed in the June issue of Paciric AFFAIRS. 


H. Betsuaw 


Eruicat Issues Conrrontinc Worip CuristTIAns. By Daniel John. 
son Fleming. New York: The International Missionary Council, 
1935. pp. vii + 280. $2.00. 


\ \ E No longer wage wars over religious differences as the six. 
teenth-century Europeans did. Nevertheless we have not so much con 
fidence in reason as the sole guide to life as we used to have three or four 


decades ago. Eminent men of letters like G. K. Chesterton and leading 


scientists like Whitehead have publicly embraced Christianity, while an 
ex-spy of European extraction widely advertises himself as a Buddhist 
“abbot,” even though he is without a monastery and lives in a fashion. 
able hotel in Shanghai. But while we may no longer fight over religious 
issues, many religious problems, like the poor, are still with us. 

In the West, or in America at least, the modernists may be making the 
loudest noise, but in China it is the fundamentalists who have made the 
greatest hit in recent years, causing many a sleepless night to missionaries. 
To call Buchmanism modernism may cause modernists in the West to 
smile, but the very name of the Oxford Group Movement sounds like a 
battlecry in China. Many rally to its support and many fight against it. 
This is one of the issues that the missionaries in China are facing, but 
there is no discussion of it in Dr. Fleming’s book. 

It seems unkind to begin a review by pointing out what the book does 
not contain. Dr. Fleming’s book actually covers a wide range of subjects. 
The questions faced by world Christians are grouped under four general 
headings: economic, national, racial and cultural, and personal and re- 
ligious. The position and space given to economic questions reveal the 
predominance of things economic in the minds of Americans. 

Chapter IV on “Accepting or Rejecting Indemnities” begins with a 
section on “The Significance of this Issue,” followed by one on “Factors 
Influencing a Decision,” and one on “The Seven Ethical Issues,” which 
include “The Issue between Punitive and Compensatory Action,” “The 
Issue between the Board and the Individual,” “The Issue between Claim- 
ing and Accepting,” and “The Distinction between Legality and Ethical 
Propriety.” Then come the sections on “Historical Decisions” and the 
“Conclusion,” the second sentence of which reads: 
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The possible conditions are so varied and so complicated that it seems 
best to deal carefully with each case, taking into account the enduring as 
well as the temporary welfare of all concerned, the Christian principles 
involved, and the effect that any action or non-action might have on the 
Christian cause. 

After presenting a controversial subject, Dr. Fleming always manages 
to be non-controversial. His conclusions are sane and sound, even tame 
and non-committal. In Chapter I on “The Issues in Soliciting, Receiving 
and Investing Funds,” he reviews a heated controversy over an illustrative 
case some three decades ago, carefully sifts the arguments put forward by 


both parties to the issue, then discusses the question in its modern form, 


and finally comes to this conclusion: 


In pursuing this issue we shall doubtless often feel baffled at the com- 
plexity of the problem. We may have to acknowledge that we live in a 
non-Christian world and cannot be absolutely Christian, since all endow- 
ments involve an entangling alliance with an economic order with some 
of whose basic assumptions or practices Christianity must take issue. 
Some investments, as judged by Christian standards, are obviously more 
reprehensible than others. We can at least school ourselves by accepting 
some and rejecting others on ethical grounds, and thus make some at- 
tempt as churches to lead rather than merely to follow, after others have 
fought the battle for better industrial conditions. 


Chapter II on “Principles for Giving on an International Scale” pre- 
sents a similar non-committal conclusion: 


This chapter will serve to show how difficult and complex are the 
questions raised in any concrete expression of international financial 
cooperation, and how great is the need for clearer ethical insights to guide 
practise as giving crosses national boundaries. 

In each chapter Dr. Fleming skilfully marshals the more significant 
historical cases from China, India, Persia, Turkey and so on, to illustrate 
the problem or point he is discussing. For instance, in Chapter XII on 
“Participation in the Attainment of Religious Liberty,” not only China, 
India, and the Moslem countries but also Peru, Mexico and others are 
brought under discussion. Another feature deserves special mention. His 
classification of the different possible attitudes toward a question is highly 
interesting and helpful, for one who is involved in the controversy. 
Chapter V, on “The Differences in Standards of Living,” is the weakest. 
It discusses, to be sure, differences in standards of living between the 
missionaries and the poor souls they try to save; but the problem as many 
of us Chinese see it is like this: many a misssionary of mediocre ability 
does enjoy, in China, luxuries which on the merits of ability and training 
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he would certainly have to go without in his own country—employment 
of two or three servants, for instance, and long vacations in some of the 
most fashionable summer resorts in the country; while his Chinese as. 
sistants, who do most of the spade work, have but the barest of life’s 
necessities. This is the problem in a nutshell. 

All in all, the book should be extremely useful to the missionaries 
because it shows them how their brethren have been facing similar ques. 
tions in other lands, and because it often provides a chart of the various 
possible attitudes towards a question which a missionary may take; and 
useful to the layman, because a careful reading of it will make him more 
appreciative of the work and difficulties besetting missionaries, and le. 
cause many of the chapters present problems which “world Christians” 
must face, whether they are of the clergy or of the laity. The fundamental- 
ists, however, will have no use whatever for such a book. The very name 
“world Christians” would be an abomination to them; also for them to 
discuss such problems as “World Christians and Economic Reconstruc- 
tion” (Chapter III), or “Our Responsibility in the World’s Population 
Problem,” Chapter IX, would be quite impossible. The very fact that the 
International Missionary Council undertakes the publication of a book of 
this nature marks another step in the progress of religious liberalism— 
another abomination to the fundamentalists. 

Lin Yu 


